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MEETINGS 
OF THE SESSION 1994-35 


The inaugural Meeting of the Sesion took 
Aiade on: Noverbes Gth, i994, when Mr. A. A, 
Blakeway read a paper on * Commerce and 
Colonisation.' En this commnmication Mr. Blake- 
way that the conventional estimate of 
the character of Greek Colonization |¢.g. Gwynn, 
FHS xxxviii, p. 8811) failed to explain how the 
Greeks acquired their knowledge of western lands 
mutable for colonisation. It also neglected the 
archatological evidence which ahews that Greck 
commerce preceeded Greek colonisation in the 
West. Greek pottery, and local imitations of 
Greek pottery, of a date earlier than the founda- 
tion of Syracuse had been found on the follow. 
ing sites in Italy, Sicily and France from /\pulia 


to Marseilles -— 
Coppa Nevigata Wulci 
Taranto Chinsy 
Locr Terni 
Gels Verralla 
Lentini Leprignano 
Tremenzano Veil 
‘Castelluccio Falerii ; 
‘Taormina Tarquinka 
Paterno Cerveteri 
Girgenti Marseilles 
Orsini Hyéres 
‘Tmocehite Cumac. 


This stacsoe ponenes fuewes (1) That 
(2) Pe ateay ale tecala la than pradaoer oa 
momber of Greck states without the product of 
any one state dominating the market. (This 
view wie perhaps reflected in the archacological 
and literary evidence for the character of Cumac 
in the perind ¢, 775 to ¢. yoo a.c.] During the 
first wave of western colonisation (c. 735: to 
« 690 mc:) the whole character of = 
western trade was radically changed. 

©, 690 to «& igaigonne Pczn peer e 
more plentiful than any other imported Greek 
fabric on every western site, Greek and Bar- 
barian: and most of the other contemporary 
Greek fabrics were conspicuaud by their absenee. 
ium predominance was alao re- 





Aected in the local pottery.) It was suggested 
itiat the fact that this change in the character of 
Greek trade with the West occurs in the period 


#795 toe boo mc. indicated that colonisation 


wil pitt by motives at least in part com- 
pissiialy ancl this duggestion waa wipported hy 
the literary ¢vidence: for. competition in the 
pocupation of colonial sites. 

The papet, which way very fully illustrated 
by slides, has since been published in the thirty- 
third volume of the Amma! of the Botish School 
at Athens. | . 

‘The second General Meeting of the Society 2 
was held on February 4th, 1995, when Professor 
J. 1... Myres, Vice-president, read 2 paper on 
‘The Mythical Element in History.” Profesor 
Myres took as. hus starting-point the criticem 
by Thucydides of his predecessor for whiting 

‘mythlike’ history, There were, he observed, two 
interpretations of this. Did EimeyaMes Tmiran 
that what they wrote resé the eirrent 
folk tales about gods and heres, or did the 
history of the Greck word for: myth throw other 
light on his meaning? In Homer, * mythos’ 
wasthe common word for discourse, the word 
‘loges,” which in classics! Greek replaced it, 
being used onily for trivial chatter. Early Ionian 
philosophers used “mythos* to denote their 
account or explanation of the universe, and in 
fifticentury writers the word ecill stood for any 
scrinus attempt to present a speaker's whens, ne 
to elicit them in discussion. The * myths” 

which concluded some Plaromic dinlogucs were 
Offered as such enunciation of » belief, in how- 
ever allegorical a form. Aristotle in the Poetics, 
ditcusing the elements of the tragedian’s art, 
deicribed * mythos” na the * putting together of 
the actions,’ aa the “greatest * of those Clements; 
gm! as the ‘imitation of the action ' of the 
churacters in the play. [1 was supgestec 
this ua of * mythos © caine down in green-roam 
lang from the carher days of Attic drama, 
when it meant the verbal account or” scenario * 
which acc ied the inal or: pageantry 
which wes in the literal sesse the "action "of 
the ceremony: and extant Greek plays shewed 
how iiech depended on the tlranatists’ selection 











. 
OV 


and arrangement of incidents which formed part 
of a traditional story, so as to convey moral or 
political views to the audience, In this sense, it 
was sugested, Herodotus was described  byy 
Aristotle aa the * myth-teller,” and Thucydides 
accused his predecessors of arranging historical 
facta ao as to lead their audience to desired 
conchoions. Wlutratom were accordingly 
given” of this * putting together of ihe actions" 
by Hemdots, in accordance with an artistic 
te uc, &y as to lead to cesta rLsstia it was 
suggested that in spite of his objection to the 

“mytb-like" handling: of Kiitory, Thucydides 
himeeif had aclevted and arranged hia incwlernts 
iti wecordanne with a similar technique; ane andl 
the question was asked, whether if is, 1m fact, 
posible co write listery without such deliberate 
selection and arrangement of i from 
the historical standpoint of each writer, 

Yhe third General Meeting was held on 
Mav 7th, when Mr. EH. T. Wade-Gery read a 
paper on * The Athenian. Empire.’ 

4 The Annual Mectim of the Society wis held 
on Tuesday, June 25th, 1935, the President, 
Profesor R. M. Dawkins, occupying the chair. 
The resulin of the élections and re-clections of 
officers and omembers of the Counc) and 
obituary notice: of those whom the Socirciy has 

low! luring the year have already been printed 
snd ¢ipculated In the Council's Annual Report. 

Acnsolution, ly which the fee for those -com- 
pounding ther subseriprion alter reaching the 
ac of fifty was fixed at ten guineas, was moved 
by Mr. A. W. Gomme, seconded by Mi. H. M, 

Alter other formal business the outgoing 
President, Frofessor K. M. Dawiars, gave a 
ahiort adress, baecd on several recent visits, om 
the libraries preserved im the twenty Greek 
qomuterics ion the alepes Of Mownt Athos. 
Thai the ecarlicst monastery went back only to 
the penth cencury prechuted the probability of 
anything ostremely aneicnt, anything of the 
same character as the Sinai Codex, beirig pre- 
served om Athos. But with this limiation, the 
libraries were immeensciy. rich; especially in 

-“T he accompany! inv diagram sceves to (letrare 
the schematic way in ‘which Herodotas bullt tupr the 
story of Pesinratus (Herod. j. 49-4}. 
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liturgical and religious books, in musical omou- 
ep amyembulieal Hives of saints, Recent study 

had op up a 
do be “hintiy ot musics the 





Systenete search through the unpublished lives 


of medineval saints would yield much fresh 
material for the study of private life in the 
Byrantine age. 

The libraries were now admirably preserved, 
and guarded with the greatest cure agninet the 
two main dangers which have alwayy beser 
them: illegal sales to travellers and the danger 
of fire. Their contents were now accesible 
thinugh the liberality of the monks and the 
existence of the complete and detailed caulogues 
made in the first instance by the late Professor 
Lambros of Athens and later by some of the 
monks themselves. Athos was mot to became a 
centre for the tourist), but recognived achalars 
received the cordial support of ihe Greek 
government, under whee control Athos nivpw 
was,cand in the monasteries enjoyed the un- 
grudging hospitality of the taomks 

Sir Arthur Evans expressed the thanks of the 
Society both for. bis address and [or the servires 
which he had rendered ‘to the Society during 
jus three years’ tenure of office as President, 
After a bret acknowledgment by Prof, Dawkins 
the procecdings terminated. 

On July gth, through te courtesy of the 

Egypt Exploration Society, a special joint mret- 
ing waa arranged in the rooms of the Royal 
Society to hear:a lecture by Dr. Gilbert Bagnani 
om "The Royal Ltalian. Mission's Excrvations 
at Tebturtis.” 

The late campaign had been devoted to 
furtlier clearance of the Greco-Roman city. and. 
had been rewarded with the greatest quantity 
af papyn discovered im Egypt during the past 
decade, In the coum of the previous «ar 
paigti, whicli had revealed the temple of the 
crocodile-god Seknrbtunis and a Copile clounch 
with remarkable freacoes, there had, been found 

mn the tine of the Processional Way, some 200 
metres north af the Temple, the remains of a 
Rewer powillon sted Lge a mn enclowire. 
On either side of the Proe dW Wav in the 
wulhernpart of this enclosurewerediscovered two 
colesal courhant lions on. raiser) peclestala, which 
must have had an important connexion with 
the procession of the Sarred Crocodile On 
the weiter side of the enctosuce a acmitcireular 
Hight of steps led up to a aetics of deypneteria, 
nituieting-moure for the priests and social 
clus, which ful already been onjiral a a 
characteristic feature of the Processicmal Way. 
To the north of qhre enclosure it was found thai 








xv 


the Processional Way made a right-angind turn 
to the weal, still being flanked on pees by” 
dritmetenia. At the commer opposite the pavilici 
wat a gateway beyond which the pavement 
could not be traced and which eeemed to heave 
merely given access tn the city [rom the north. 
To the west of the line of derpieteret flanking 
the main part of the Processional, Way had 
heen found a typical unpaved street, also run- 
ning tah and auth. Along the western aide 
of Ue were locate! two dewlae, of which one 
was only partly exp lored. revealing shops similar 





ini prom to the ihesmopolia. at Ostia. and Pormpeii : 


ining loaves of bread and jars of 





pain, hac yielded the rich finds of papyri. 
Here an umisually constructecl building, having 
wooden beams: inserted in the walls and the 
southern and castern odes reinforced with 
pilasters of squared stone, had been positively 
identified ae the grapheion or Record Office of 


Tebtunis aind its dependent village Kerkesoucha 


QOrous, from winch documents dating back to 


the time of Claudia had already been din- 
covered, Bur it wasin the cellar of the adjoin- 
ing dwellirg-house, which had no dirert com- 
munication with the grathelew, that tle greatest 
quantity of papyri were found, and these owed 
their preservation to the layer of mibbish above 
them. They were bemg cxamined by Prof, 
Vogliano, whose task would be a lengthy one 
but it could be stated at ance that they consisted 
of juridical ant! aciministrative documents of the 
petiod from the reign of Hadrian to that of 
Commodus, Another house wusfound torcsropom 
earlier Ptolemaic foundations, ahewing for the 


first time that the level of the Prolemaic era 


was 2 ft. below that of the Processional Way. 
The remainder of the mava contained hewes, 
magazines, aspublic granary and a farmbouwe 
with two cattle stalls, the manure-beape outside 
which had preserved 2 good many papyri. 

The Librarian, who occupied the charr, 
expressed ‘the thanks of the Hellenic Society to 


and to Dr, Bagnani foc his niemusrable lecture. 
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The Society for the Promotion of Roman Studies. 
so, Beprord Sovuare, Lonpor, W.C.1 
Prevideel) MUCH LAST, Fillsew of ne John's Calin, Outand, 


f hes subjects to promote the study of which the Society was formed 
are the history, archeology and art of Rome, [tly and the Roman 
Empire in general down ie ns vod A.c. In particular, so fr as its 
resources permit, and so far salinal ioral without prejudice to the wider 
objects with which it is concerned, the Society endeavours to encoura) 
the study of Britain under Roman occupation by devoting space in its 
Journal to articles on Romano-British lnstory and archirolog 





In connexion with the Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies the 
Society maintains a joint library of works on classical antiquity,and a collec- 
tion of lantern-slidesand photographs. Membersareentitied to borrow books 
and slides, and these can be sent to themby post. Communications about 
books anc slides should be addressed to the Librarian at 50 Bedford Square. 

Afternoon meetings for the reading and discussion of papers are held at 
Burlington House, Piccadilly, W.1, and one evening meeting is arranged 
for the discussion of a subject usefol to teachers of Roman history. 
Notices of these are sent to all members. 

_ The Journal of Roman Studies, which is open to the contributions of both 
British and foreign scholars, is published by the Society in halfyearly para, 
and is sent post free to all members. Soe ; 
The Annual Subscription for membership of the Society is one guinea. 


The composition fee for life membership is ten guineas for persons over 
‘fifty years of age, and fifteen guineas for others. Student Associates are 
admitted at the reduced subscription of ros. Ol. 
Persons desirous of joining the Society are asked to communicate with 
the Secretary at the Haverfield Library, Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 


The Classical Hssociation, 


‘The objects of thr Classical Awociation are to promote the development one mmintain 

ithe well-being of classical studies, and in particular (a) to umpress upon public opimron 
the claim of such studies fo. an eminent place i tie national scheme of oclication; (+) 
Weinrprove the practice of clastical traching; (¢) lo excourage mvettigution acid call. 
GiMgtiin to new discoveries; (4) to create opportumitics for intercoume ansong lovers of 
clagical bearning, 


Membership of the Association i open to men am} women alike The annus! qub- 
sctipiiin in Sa. (life composition, ¢9 ifs.). and there is an cutrance feo of 4s,, from 
which members of Local Branches, Libraries ond Corporate Bodies are exempt. 
Members receive a copy of the auniial Prootediags of the Association and, on a paymnni 
of 2/6, of The Year's Work in Clastica! Studies (both post free.) They may also obtain the 
Clessical Review avd Clacucel Gyartety at reduced prices, though the reduction. cannot 
be guaranteed unless the subscription is paid belote January gist in each year (Gerece 
and Rome may be obtained for an annus] gubscriptian of 7s, bd, 


Applications for membership should be addressed to the Asietant ‘Treasorer, 
Clamical Arociatinn, «fa The Triangle Offices, G1 South Molton Street, W-1. 
Inquiries ghould also be sent to The Triangle Offices, addressed cither to the Hon. 
Seerctaries of the Asociunion (Mr, Ro M, Ranenbory aml Prof. T. B, L. Webster), or to 
the Hon. Secretary of any ane of the Local Branches, viz, Aberyatwyth, Bedford and 
Northampton, Birmingham, Bristol, Cambridge, Cardiff, East Anglia, Hull, Kent, 
Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, Landon, Manchester, Nocthombecriand and Durham, North 
Wale, Nottingham, Oxford, Reming, Sheffield, Southaunpton, South Western, Sussex, 
Swansea, Taunton and West Somerset, 























BOTHROI Migs IE 


Hovuse-rrrs! or ‘ bothroi’* have been uncovered on various sites of the 
Early Bronze Age in Greece, notably at Korakon, Gonia, and Zygouries * 
in the Korinthia, at Asine in the Argolis,® and at Eutresis * and Orchomenos 
in Bojotia.® They vary considerably in size and shape and the explanations 
of their purposes advanced by archacologists are scarcely more untform. 
They have been interpreted as common or as sacrificial rubbish pits, as 
hearths or slow ovens or as‘ silos” (that is, cupboards for the storage of grain 
or other food). : 

The theory thar such bothroi were underground ovens has recently 
been championed by Dr. Mylonas, who found one ina neolithic deposit at 
Olynthos in Macedonia, and who gives an illuminating account of the 
construction of such an oven at the present day in the neighbouring village 
of Myriophyto, inhabited by refugees from Asia Minor." The mocern 
oven, or * tayroGp1,, was prepared in the following manner, First a mud 
frame was built, coated with a slip and dried in the sun, A hole was nest 
dug large enowgh to accommodate both the frame and the side flue, which 
was attached to the base of the frame in a slanting direction, reaching the 
surface of the ground about 1-10 metres from the mouth of the oven. Both 
frame and flue were then packed around with earth and a great fire lit 
inside to bake the oven. The normal method of baking was to burn light 
fuel in the bottom and when the brushwood had been nearly consumed to 
vlose the flue. Unbaked bread was then ‘jocake on the walls, other food 
placed in the ashes, and the top was closect. . 

* Usually,’ says Dr. Mylonas, * in the leaven of the bread they imsert a 
little olive oil; the round traces left by the bread on the walls of the bothros 
are mostobvious. The ash from the fire is collected and the bottom cleaned. 
Amid the ash are not only bits of carbonised wood but also pieces of bones 
and pots, which the inhabitants throw into the bothros, sing it as a rubbish 
pit” (Bo8pes doroppiycroov). * The later bothroi exhibit differences [rom 
the bothroi of the Early Bronze or Early Heiladic period. -A sicle Aue has 
not yet been revealed. in the prehistoric bothroi hitherto uncovered. ‘The 
wails of these at Korakou, Gonia, and Zygouries shew no traces of burning. 
In these, however, the resemblance between their respective methods of 
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constniction, position and contents are such as to allow of their parallel 


comparison, and of the hypothesis that they were employed asovens. In the 
bothros at Korakou on the wall of one side is 4 fracture non-existent on the 
other side. Perhaps this was caused by the mouth of the side flue, which 
may have run hence to the surface of the floor. The absence of burning 
on the walls of the bothrol of the settlements of Korakou, Goma, and 
Zygouries remains unexplained.’ How rare, how refreshing to find a man 
whe criticises his pet theory with such candour. We shall therefore bear 
in mind Dr. Mylonas’ explanation and the objections thereto which he states 
so impartially. Ido not personally believe in his theory so far as it applies 
to the Early Helladic bothroi, but as a grateful acknowledgment of his 
impartiality I shall quote the only really good prehistoric parallel to his 
Myriophyto example known to me, 

When Chwoika excavated his famous site in Cyril Street, Kiev,™ he 
found that the houses of this chalkolithic culture could be divided into two 
classes. square timber buildings entirely above ground, and dug-out or pit- 
houses partly underground. The latter consisted each of an oblong or 
eshintiod pit 3 to 54 yards across, and a foot to 18" deep. In the centre of 
this had been dug a smaller hole or basement, 6" 6’'—-0' across and 2° 6""—5' 
deep with steps leading down into it from one side, In the face of the 
basement wall duamedistely opposite the staircase a cave-like hearth was 
excavated with a slanting chimney leading up to the surface of the ground. 
Thus the Tripolje houses in the Ukraine do afford exact parallels to the 
Myriophyto oven, but I cannot recall similar instances elsewhere. It may 
be, as Dr. Mylonas suggests, that the excavator has failed occasionally to 
observe the traces of the chimney, but it seems incredible that they should 
never have been observed except by Chwoika. At least so far as the house- 
sits of Thermi in Lesbos are concerned we can assert positively that in most 
instances there had never been any such flue, since the clay normally be- 
trayed no hole or break. Some of the bothroi at Thermi, it is true, had been 
truncated by later strata, but the chimney, had it existed, should have been 
visible near the base. | 

Dr, Bulle, who was the first to draw attention to the presence of bothroi 
on a prehistoric site in Greece, in his account of his excavations at 
Orchomenos in Bototia, makes it clear that on that site at least the * house- 
pits’ were not hearths.’ He divided his second or Early Bronze Age 
settlement, the one characterised by Urfirnis pottery and oval buildings, 
into a © lower bothros stratum and a ‘main bothros stratum.” In the 
former the bothroi were usually small, cylindrical pits with rounded bottoms, 
measuring about -4o metre deep and about *25 across. They possessed no 
clay coating, but they did not require it since they had been excavated 
in the hard brown clay formed by the collapsed mud-brick walls of the 
round houses belonging to Bulle’s. carliest settlement, Their contents, 
though much sparser than those of the later house-pits, were similar in 
character, consisting of ash interspersed with an occasional sherd (though 
unlike the later examples they contained no animal bones), The house- 
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pits of the “main bothros stratum’ were’generally U-shaped in section, 
circular in plan, and carefully plastered inside with a good coat of yellow 
clay 5 to 8 cm. thick. The contents. comprised a top stratum of clay débris 
from the walls, and beneath a large quantity of ash, sometimes containing 
small animal bones and sherds, or a stone tool. The bothroi were usually 
situated inside the house and in one mstance a single room contamed three 
of them. 7 

As Dr. Bulle remarks, the Orchomenos bothroi can hardly be 
regarded as hearths because (i) the normal shape and depth (‘75 to 1 
metre) would not have allowed a proper draught to reach the fire, (ii) 
the even stratithcation of deposits so pegneey visible im them would 

ibably haye been disturbed, (i) the clay is unburnt and the animal 
nes uncalcined, and (iv) subsequent enlargements of a bothros and the 
existence of miniature examples would be hard to explain on the * hearth * 
hypothesis, | 

The excavator discusses the possibility that his bothroi may have been 
ordinary rubbish pits and quotes in favour of such a view the vegetable 
remains from Numbers K7i and N14, but finally rejects the theary because 
household rubbish except ash is so rare in most of the pits. * The purpose,” 
he suggests, ‘can be no other than the preservation of the ash,’ and quotes 
the cover of Number 857 and the new floor laid in 87? to clinch his argument, 
For the unrevetted holes we may perhaps assume a ae of wood, brush- 
wood or matting, and the veuetable fibres, so he suggests, found in A771 and 
N14 might have belonged to such straw or rush mats, a suggestion very 
ctinek confirmed by some recent Imvestigations in the Fayoum.* But 
why should there be more than one bothros to a room? Dr. Bulle sug- 
gested that they were sacral bothroi and proceeded to discuss the evidence 
in classical times for ash altars and sacral bothroi.. His theory would have 
been more convincing if he had been able to prove the preservation of ash 
as a religious rite in private houses. . 

Further bothroi of the Early Helladic period were uncovered during 
the Swedish excavations at Asine im the Argolis in the form of a number of 
cavities in the rock, originally natural hollows but sometimes enlarged by 
the hand of man and in one instance improved by brick-work." The 
contents, apart [rom pottery, consisted chiefly of earth mixed with cinders 
and calcined bones of animals. One bothros contained the remains of a 
‘horn of consecration’ in badly baked clay. ‘It seems probable,’ says. 
Dr. Persson, * that the fire was preserved in these rock holes under a layer of 
cinders. In this way it would be preserved relatively a long time, and there 
would be thus no need to light it again on a fresh occasion . . . the fact 
that we have discovered cult objects in the bothroes should certainly be 
interpreted as a proof of the sacred nature of fire and the hearth, which need 
not astonish us, His explanation is not unplausible, but the evidence is 
inconclusive and there appears to be no porooulas reason why the Asine 
bothroi should not have been simple rubbish pits or silos later used. as 
rubbish pits; they differed from the Orchomenos bothroi in that in the 
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Argive pits the bones were calcined, and that the rock sides made a clay 
lining unnecessary. | 

Phe Early Helladic bothros uncovered by Dr. Blegen at Korakoy ™ 
near Corinth was quite a normal example, resembling both those at 
Orchomenos and those at Thermi in Lesbos, Jt was approximately 
circular in plan, ‘go m, deep and -7o m. wide at the top but narrowing to 
‘40 m, at the base, and was lined with-a coat of greenish clay ‘og m. thick 
on the sides and ‘1 m. at the bottom, and the lip was splayed outwards. 
The contents consisted of occupation débris and carbonised matter. * The 
purpose of such bothroi,” says Dr. Blegen, ‘is not certain; perhaps they 
were used lor cold storage asa primitive sortof cellar; but itis also possible 
that they sometimes in some cases served as ash-pits in connexion with 
religious worship. ‘The latter suggestion seems not to apply to the bothros 
at Korakou, however, for the clay lining is‘nor baked and shews no trace of 
the heat to which it must necessarily have been subjected had the pit been 
used to hold hot ashes.” 

The bothroi found by the same excayator at Zygouries,“ another Early 
Helladic site not far from Coriuth, were rather different in character and, 
with one possible exception, were not properly speaking house-pits ar all, 
since none was found under the floor of a house and only one (lined not with 
clay but with small stones) was situated in the court of an Early Bronze Age 
dwelling. ‘The others appear to have been ordinary rubbish pits of Early 
Helladic date, except that the two pithos-shaped cavities cut in the rock on 
the west edge of the hill may have been simply intended to hold pithoi, 
which were later removed. From the Early Bronze Age until the present 
day it has been the custom in Greece to sink into the ground the pointed 
ends of large store jars. Ifthe house is abandoned before the jar is Grote 
the latter is carried away by its owners and leaves just such an impression 
as those deseribed ar Zygouries. A very good example of this practice ts 
afforded by 4 room in the earliest settlement at Thermi in Leshos. This 
room contained a series Of holes excavated in the virgin soil and one of them 
stall contained the lower half of a pithos: !*-a similar store-room from area K 
is lustrated on Fig 1. 

Dr. Hetty Goldman, who uncovered three house-pits of Early Helladic 
and two of Middle Helladic date in the course of her excavations at Eutresis 
in Boiotia, has emphasised the arguments against their interpretation as 
hearths or ash-pits. Of the Early Helladic example in House T she says, 
“In this room we have both the shallow ash-pit and the bothros (depth 
"40 n., diameter °30 to -4o m.), shewing that the two sinkings in the floor 
must have served different oF eae A similar pit was discovered in the 
outer room or fore-court of House L. and another in Room IIT. As the 
excavator points out, the position of the former bothros and the small size 
the polar Nee them ab Unsuitable as ovens. Moreover, both 

wutresis and ‘Thermi (especially the latter) are extremely well equipped with 
thalos or beehive ovens if baked clay, | ! eyenpEs with 
SS SE i a 
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Mr. Frank Calvert discovered bothroi at his prehistoric site Hanai Tepe 
in the Troad which he excayated m 1957, 1878, and 1879. His account of 
these pits, which he interpreted as silos or granarics, is asfollows: * Beginning 
with the lowest stratum (B in plan No. 1540) we find at or near the top small 

ranaries, sometimes of a circular, sometimes of a square shape, which have 
cen excavated in the soil and coated with clay plaster (No. 1541.1}. In 
one of these a stone axe has been discovered.’ 

Closely parallel to the house-pits of Orchomenos and stil more closely 
to those at Hanat Tepe was the series revealed at Thermi in Lesbos by the 
recent excavations conducted by Miss Winifred Lamb. ‘Thermi was the 
site of five superposed villages of the Early Bronze Age; the first two of these 
possessed an Early Troadic culture corresponding in time and character to 
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that of the first city of Troy, the third to that of the most flourishing period 
of the cemetery of Yortan in Phrygia, and the fourth and fifth settlements 
to the earlier pliases of the second city of Troy. The house-pits (with a 
dozen exceptions) were confined to villages ITT and TV a, 

No lined bothroi of the Orchomends type were found in the first settle- 
ment levels and only one (i 967) in second settlement strata. Some 
rooms !“ contained unlined holes in the virgin soil. Some, ifnotall! of these, 
had certainly been dug for the insertion of large pithot or store-jars im the 
manner so typical of Greece from neolithic times down to the present day, 
since fragments of these pithol occasionally remained in situ. ‘This does not, 
however, exclude the possibility that some of the shallower examples had 
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been constructed and used as silos. The old torrent wash which forms the 
virgin soil there is so hard and dry that it would need no clay lining to make 
it water-tight, whereas the soft humus wherein the later pits were dug 
would require some such lining to render them suitable for granarics. 
Similarly at Orchomenos the early bothroi cut in the hard brick débris of 
the first settlement were unlined, whereas those of the main bothros stratum 
were regularly clay-lined. Again, at All Cannings Cross in England the 
early pits excavated in the dry chalk were unlined, whereas the so-called 
* false pits " dug in the succeeding humus were lined with clay. 

Mass Lamb, however, did not believe that any of the pits in virgin soil 
were bothroi, and in favour of her objection is the almost complete absence 
of house-pits in second settlement strata. 

Of the twenty-two lined bothroi opened at Thermi in 1930, one was 
discovered in a deposit belonging to the second settlement, another in the 
fourth settlement E438), and the remainder in third settlement strata, 
but the sherds found in them often resembled those of the fourth. Since, 
however, the brown slip ware so common in the fourth already appears in 
the third village, and since the finer types that can be classified as definitely 
third settlement are few in number, we must not stress too much the 
relatively late appearance of the pottery from the house-pits: 

These house-pits were usually oval in shape (with many exceptions and 
modifications) and had sometimes been truncated by a later floor so that 
they were often relatively shallow. ‘Thus Z 462, one of the largest pits, 
measured 1-33 m, long and 1-07 m. broad, but only 12m. deep. All were 
lined with the same grey clay except E438, f gor, and fT 351 which had a 
lining of greenish clay. One, T 417, had an overhang of 2} cm,, a very 
unusual feature at Thermi, where the greatest diameter of the bothros is 
normally at the top. Bothros f 412 contained a tripod bowl, an antler and 
a penannular bracelet of lead, but the majority contained only earth, 
stones, a few sherds and sometimes a little ash, 

In 1931 a further series of pits was excavated, chiefly in the third 
settlement, but some examples (A 512 and A413, Fig. 2) belonged certainly 
to the fourth. Some interesting examples of double bothroi were dis- 
Sabi 8 Setar ae obyiously pres than the other and 
appeared to supersede it, but bothroi 455 and 448 in Ag (Fig. 3) were 
united by a shallow channel «13 m. leap aie afer linedl a aos The 
only contents were brown slip sherds of fourth settlement type. Fig. 4 
shews the distribution of the bothroi in rooms E. 6 and E 9. | | 

One long and straggling bothros (No. 443 in A 7) boi been treated ina 
peculiar manner. The shallow end had been filled up with three large 
stones and shut off from the south-east part by a secondary partition of grey 
clay. The contents of this larger and deeper end included brown slip 
ae x 7 moors on aia a stat and the double pits are rather 

ic ain under the silo theory, but an alternative | tion i: 
offered ty ap edeth analy. ry, but an alternative explanation is 

A house which we rented in Pyrgoi, a hamlet in the township of Thermi 
possessed in its cellar a bothros closely analogous to the house-pits of the 
prehistoric village. I was informed that this pit had been dug as a drainage 
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sump so that the water which accumulated during the winter rains might 
be easily bailed out, In the summer it was filled ip with earth, and the 
only thing that distimuuished it from the surrounding Hoor wasa rim of grey 
clay. exactly like those of the prehistoric bothro: when they were first 
uncovered. This theory is the only one which could be reconciled with the 
idea that the clay sng was accidental; under any other hypothesis, [ 
think, one must assume that the lining was deliberately planned to preserve 
something from the damp, 

One of our workmen suggested that the bothroi might have been 
constructed by the village potters for the purpose of puddling clay. The 
great, perhaps fatal, objection ‘to this theory is the large number of pits, 
scarcely explicable unless most households mace them own pottery, an 
unlikely supposition. Other house-pits of the normal type, as illustrated 
by Fig. 5, were discovered in the 1932 excavations. 

1 have rejected the idea that the Thermi bothrol were cooking. pits 
because the clay lining never shewed discoloration by heat, and because 
deposits of ash, though not uncommon, were usually secondary and not 
ot deposits (Fig. 5). Moreover, the ancient Thermiotes were very 
well equipped with hearths of a different kind, Before we decide whether 
we are to classify the Thermi pits as silos or drainage sumps it will be well 
that we should examine parallel instances elsewhere. | 

Fortunately we are able to compare these hypothetical granaries with: 
others whereof the credentials are beyond suspicion. In the course of her 
excavation of the Badarian village near the Birket el Qarun in the Fayoum, 
Miss Caton Thompson found 63 sunk pits of which 48 were or had been 
lined with coiled wheat straw, IL seems that these silos were prepared by 
first digging a central hole of the desired size in the shelly gravel which 
capped the ndge; a coating of wet mud was next applied to floor and sides, 
serving not only to bind the gravel and prevent it crumbling but also as.a 
retaining plaster for the straw lining; this had evidently been coiled up 
in silt, floor and walls being made in one piece and fitting closely into the 
hole; in some instances the lining had become partially detacheil. Miss 
Caton Thompson's photograph '" shews an example of these e¢ranarics 
about 2° 6" in diameter and to" in depth, ‘The majority of these Badarian 
silos were empty when excavated, but seven of them still contained small 
quantities of wheat and barley and polygonum seed; among the other 
contents were vases, a fragment of coarse linen, various pieces of basket- 
work and a wooden sickle, The clay lining recalls those of the prehistoric 
bothroi in Greece and of the * false pits’ at All Cannings Cross, while the 
inner lining of straw reminds us of the yegetable fibres from Bothroi Ky71 
and Nig at Orchomenos, and of the small carbonised specks of vegetable 
matter that were so common in the house-pits at ‘Thermi. : 

_ From the Badarian evidence we may ts certain inferences of general 
importance, namely, that granaries. may sometimes be open and shallow 
‘and fot necessarily Campanitorm or ovoid in section), and further (as we 
night expect) that disused silos were often employed as ordinary rubbish pits. 
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Another granary of the bothros type has recently been excavated by 
Mr. M. E. L. Mallowan at the prehistoric site of Tall Arpachiyah near 
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Nineveh. *A discovery of importance was the finding of a painted pot 
containing grains of wheat and lying at the bottom of a circular silo or 
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Possible but more doubtful examples of silos are the rock-cut pits at 
Shukba on Mount Carmel recently excavated by Miss Garrod ; these pits 
were sealed by Lower Natufian (Mesolithic) deposits dating before 3500 8.0. 
at the latest.” 

Granaries of varying types were discovered in Bronze Age deposits at 
Gezer. ‘It is probable that most of the circular structures which will be 
seen dotted over all the plans are grain-stores. Grain was actually found 
‘none of them, . .. They vary greatly m diameter, some being only about 
9’ B across: ... - Probably they were built (by means of oyersailing 
courses) to a dome, a beehive with a hole in the apex.’ a 

‘ Deep pits, lined with cement, probably for grain, occur here and there. 
One such is at IV 8A, it is 4’ 9” across and 6' 9” deep. Another use for 
round structures of this nature is that of ash-pits. A number were found 
with many fragments of pottery, bronze objects, etc., evidently waste shierd 
that had been thrown away. The statuette of Hekate < « . was found in 
one suchash-pit. IV goA was a circular ash-pit full of pottery and sherds. 
At II 20F was a solid square block of masonry resting on the rock with 
vertical shaft through the middle, full of potsherds.’ . 

« Besides built circular structures, round pits dug in the subjacent earth 
not lined with masonry were occasionally found: they were sometimes 
filled with a slightly different-coloured earth which betrayed their presence ; 
_. , VI 30B is a circular pit of this nature four feet across. AA close by 
are built circular structures of little more than half that diameter.’ 

It is these earth pits which afford the closest parallel at Gezer in form 
to the Greek bothroi, but the stone shaft with the stamette of Hekate is the 
frst and rather doubtful evidence in support of Bulle’s theory of a sacral 
bothros. Other possible examples of sacred pits, though there 1s no evidence 
that they were house-pits, 1s provided by some investigations at Luzira 
Hill, near Port Bell on Lake Victoria, Uganda.*” Here Mr. E. J, Wayland 


examined three pits containing rubbish including sherds and fragments of 


clay figurines of a type quite unknown in modern Uganda. It is suggested 
that they are not older than the foundation of the Baganda kingdom thirty- 
two generations ago. ‘The presence of an old but still used shrine in the 
vicinity suggests the possibility that the pits were sacred, but the date of the 
latter is very uncertain and there is ‘no eviclence, save that of their proximity, 
to connect them with the shrine. 

Excavations in Central and Northern Europe have provided us with 
abundant evidence, as-yet not well correlated, on house- its of various types 
and of different periods and cultures. I cannot protess to give even ‘a 
résumé of this material, but will quote certain examples that have attracted 
my attention. 


At Erésd on the Alt in Transylvania, a famous chalcolithic site dating 


from the earlier period of the Black Earth painted pottery culture, the 
excavator Dr. Laszlé found a series of pits cut in the virgin léss. One or: 
two of these were only shallow depressions about two metres long and one 
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broad, but others were deep, bottle-shaped and filled with ashes and kitchen 
refuse. The deep pits were too small to be considered as pit-dwellings and 
very unsuitable as cooking places, since there could be no draught in them, 
Further, Erdsd possessed hearths of a different type. As an cxample of the 
deep pit let us quote Hg found in megaron L; *! it measured 110 m. deep 
with an upper diameter of 1-40 m. and a lower of +75 m. The contents 
consisted ate bottom stratum of rubbish surmounted by alternate layers of 
clay and carbonised vegetable matter, and topped by the débris from 
the mud plaster of the walls of the house. It is possible that the alternate 
strata of clay and vegetable matter shewn in Laszlo’s fig. 3: may represent 
the remains of a collapsed roof similar to those found at All Cannings Cross 
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in England.*? Certainly the most reasonable explanation of Ha and the 
other deep pits at Erésd is to interpret them as silos, a theory which may be 
used to explain bell-shaped pits on a number of prehistoric sites; for 
example, the pits on the Early Bronze Age settlement at Vesele in Slovakia $8 
or those at Perjamos and Oszentivan in Hungary which the excavator Dr, 
Roska classified as pit-dwellings. At Perjamos on the Aranka** and 
Oszentivan * at the junction of the Maros and Tisza, both sites of the Early 
Bronze Age, there were excavated a number of petites ia pits 2 to 3 m. 
deep and 1 to 2m. in diameter at the base containing sherds, even whole 
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vases, loom weights, implements of stone, horn and bone and kitchen 
rubbish. Metal was rather scarce on these sites but appeared occasionally 
in the form of a gold disc, a bronze pin or an mgot tore. : 

The houses in Danubian lands belonging to the great neolithic culture 
known as the * spiral and maeander’ group provide us with a multitude of 
house-pits of different forms and sizes, often quite inexplicable as silos or 
cooking pits, or even as ordinary rubbish pits (though examples of all 
three naturally occur). 

Perhaps the most remarkable series of house-pits was those excavated 
by Dr. Niklasson at Lissdorf near Treben in Thuringia,**:a site occupied by 
the “spiral and maeander’ folk. The majority of the hut floors were 
simple, trough-shaped hollows, 2 to 4 .m, across. There were also hollows 
of greater size, and irregular groups of depressions, each consisting of one, 
comparatively deep, circular hole thatmay have served as a cellar or cooking 
hole (suggests the excavator) and a series of smaller ones round it. Post- 
holes sometimes occurred in association with the single hollows but never 
with the complex groups, which Dr. Niklasson therefore interprets not as 
true floors, but as cellars with a floor, presumably of woodl, laid over them. 
He cites two possible examples of such basement building, ane a settlement 
near Heidelberg ** (where the excavator had suggested two building 
periods) and the other a pit dwelling at Molbitz in the Allenburg district. 

The most interesting houses, however, at Lissdorf were two rectangular 
huts with wattle-and-daub walls strengthened by a framework of stout 
wooden posts and with the greater part of the floor space covered With a 
complex of hallows, shallow ones often opening into a deeper excavation. 
It is quite impossible to regard all of them-as granaries and the most reason- 
able inference is that they formed a damp course and drainage system com- 
bined wnder a wooden floor: Any water that collected underneath the 
house would thus be drained into the deepest hollow and thence bailed owt, 

_I do not wish, of course, to explain all hollows in Danubian houses as. 
drainage sh 3 Frequently ie are an integral part of the structure of a 
semi-dug-out house. A xery good illustration of this form of house-pit, if the 
term ¢an be used here, is aflorded by the neolithic houses at Grossgartach 
near Heilbronn in Wiirttemberg. Besides these cellars and rooms on 
different levels there were also umalfer holes, both cooking holes and rubbish 
pits. One house (illustrated on Schliz’ figures 29 and 23) has a narrow- 
necked bothres which T assume to have been a silo, Some of the houses 
belonged to the true ‘spiral and maecander’ culture and others to the 
oat variant of it known (from this its type site) as the Grossgartach 
culture, 

Dug-out houses with this *cellarette’ type of house-pit occur at 
Niezwiska in Poland. They belong to hee Czechy-Wysticko culture: 





* Pravhitt, Set. V1, pp. ys fol; Aralleakon, V, Retrarch, Maw hive 
<2: CLL ae ane Me rh, Mav 1ogy, pu oy Fle. tb. 
Oe thle ee ee  Pranbist. Zeit, V1, Pl. TX, and my Fig. 7. 
m wa ay Ae : ahleg  DGpT oP fb. Tap a Sechite Paar Lid) +. il iT, fi "ha 6, H. hd i 
™ Niklawen, £2, Twe lnteatmimal welle of 23; 24. Cemeperstit PE: ital coy 
moolitic date have neoenily heen. oncovered at Childe. Duemde = oe ahh ed | 
Staréevy eae Belgrade; dower, Seftoal af Prehiid. Monat. ¥; Pp ae ae Vrs 
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characteristic of the Early Iron Age in those parts and [ illustrate two of 
these houses on Fig. 3.4" | 

If we wish to study storage pits found on archaeological sites in the 
British Isles, the best account is the description given by Mr. and Mrs. 
Cunnington of the pits they excavated on the Halstatt site at All Cannings 
Cross in Wiltshire ®* I cannot strictly claim as house-pits the seventy-five 
pits there excavated, since no certain evidence of structures was found in 
or around them. Nevertheless, their form and contents provide useful 
parallels to the Greek examples (Fig. 9). : 7 

* The pits varied in size from 6 [eet total depth with a diameter of 5 feet 
down to small basin-shaped scoops only a lew inches deep m the chalk and 
i} feet in diameter. Few penetrated more than 2 or 3 feet into the solid 





= 


O ke® 
Fre 7—Lasporr; (Poanx or Post-notts aso Prive. 


chalk below the marly substratum, so that before the accurtulation of top 
soil they would have been comparatively shallow excavations. 

‘A few of the smaller pits were nese with slightly rounded 
bottoms, the others were flat-bottomed; as a rule they were straight-sided 
but a few were slightly pear-shaped, i.e. wider at the bottom than the top, 
one or two were narrower at the base; generally speaking they were 
circular buta few were oval, Their small size makes it impossible that they 
could have been in any sense dwelling-pits and it is probable that the 
majority were for the storage of grain, etc.: a few may have been rubbish 

ts." 
mt Pits are very commonly found on inhabited sites from the Early Bronze 
Ace down to and throughout the period of the Roman cecupation. It is 
evident that the pits were not all intended for the same purpose, and the 
original use can only be surmised from the character of cach individual pit 





4 buichimon and Preston, Lstepoo! Ana. XVII, Satttiem Courtenay see Arvharolegia, LACK WL. p. 73. 
pp. i fall. and Fi. ¥) for Saxon eamples from All Caneiegs Cron, pp, Gr fh 
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on the various sites. Some of the larger were undoubtedly dwelling-places, 
as at Casterley Camp, Winklebury, Peterborough; many on dry sites as at 
All Cannings Cross, Lidbury Camp, were in all probability used for storage, 
while others may have been simply rubbish pits. The remains of wheat 
and barley were found in a pit at Lidbury Camp, charred wheat was found 
at Hunsbury, and wheat and barley at Worlebury, . ...” | 

Pits 30, 40, 45, 46 and 51 at All Cannings Cross had originally 
covered with a domed roof of hardened clay and chalk, sometimes strength- 
ened with stones or sherds. Two of these domes were well preserved. 
The excavators point out that these pits with domed roofs had cach an 
entrance passage leading down to the floor of the pit [a feature that would 
not have been necessary for pits with a timber roof that could be opened 
from the top). | 

‘In addition to the pits described above, traces of similar domed 
coverings were found to what may be called “* artificial ” pits (a term used 
to signify pits dug not in virgin soil but in the humus). . . . ce deta ros 
hole or pit had been dug in the humus and lined with clay a couple of inches 
or so thick; over this a domed roof in every respect similar to those already 
described had been made, In the course of time the roof collapsed, and 
the pit was filled with such rubbish as had found its way in before the 
roof fell.’ | 

In two or three instances remains of clay-lined basin-shaped receptacles 
were found in the humus without any signs of their ever having been roofed 
any more than the ordinary pits. These * artificial” pits were all smaller 
than the majority of the ordinary pits, but not smaller than some of them 
(Pits 8, 43. 44, 56). Only one of the ordinary pits was found to have had 
any clay lining Appendix, Pit 7). It was noticed that several pits were 
filled with ashes only, distinct from the more usual filling-in of accumulated 
rubbish (humus). A footnote comparing these ‘ artificial" pits to the 
bothroi of Greece adopts Dr. Blegen’s suggestion that they were intended for 
cooking with hot ashes. But no discoloration of the clay is reported at All 
Cannings Cross, and Bulle’s objection is as valid for thar site as for Orcho- 
menos and Thermi. A simpler Ssplanstiin isathand. A pit excavated in 
the virgin chalk only requires a lid to form a good dry larder, but one dug 
in the more or less damp humus would need to be lined with clay to keep out 
the moisture. Exactly the same distinction exists at Orchomenos between 
the unlined bothroi of the ‘ lower bothros stratum’ dug in the brick débris 
of the round buildings and those of the * main bothros stratum ' excavated 
in the humus and so demanding a clay lining. Similarly at Thermi ‘the 
first settlement pits (such as were not merely intended to hold pithoi) were 
dug in the hard, virgin torrent wash and so needed no lining; whereas the 
third and fourth settlement bothroi (and at least one apparently dating from 
OE Pe Stee ay had been dug in the humus and were therefore lined 
With Cc ay. ‘ 

Bronze Age pitsare alsowell known in England, but Ishallcoufine myself 


to three pits recently examined by Miss H. E. Donovan near Bourton-on- 
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the-Water in Gloucestershire.“* The first of these was a basin-shaped pit 
f by 53 feet across at the top and 4 feet g inches below the top soil. It 
contained a deer’s antler, part of another and the left half of a woman's 





Fic. B—Nrerwnes: HOG rim, 


frontal bone, The second was 5 feet across the top and 5§ feet deep, The 
contents included fragments of two decorated urns of the Late Bronze Age 
and a few pieces of charcoal. The third pit, 53 feet long and 5 feet deep, 


eG, ¢. Dunne io Antiguarics” Journal, July tog2, p. 270 and fig. t. 
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was adjacent to the second but c yntained only a few badly preserved sherds. 
The virgin soil here was gravel and the fille a stiff red clay exactly that 


found in some Bronze Age ditches half a mile away ** and recalling the 


filling of some pits and ditches of the Middle Bronze Age excavated near 
Sutton Courtenay in Berkshire. | 

Before we leave the Bronze Age we must notice some curious stone boxes 
discovered by Professor VW_G. Childe during his investigation of Skara Brae, 
4 very interesting village im the Orkneys, which he attributes to the Late 
Bronze Age. ‘ Finally, let into the floor in one corner are three or four 
rectangular cists walled with four slate slabs, the joms between which have 
been carefully luted with clay as if to make receptacles water-tight. The 
cists rarely contain anything but sand and it has been suggested that they 
served as tanks in which limpets were kept fresh. However, from the cists 
in hut 3 a carved stone ball, a stone cup and perforated oyster-shells were 
collected as if the receptacles were really storage boxes.” 8 [do not think 
the clay lining demands the limpet-tank theory here any more than at 
Orchomenos and at Thermi (despite the presence of a limpet shell, in Bothros 
E462 at Thermi).*7 As storage boxes they suggest a comparison, © si parva 
licet componere magnis,” with the Laselles of the West Magazines in the 
Palace of Minos. 

For the Later Iron Age we may quote the pre-Belgic hill fort of the 
Caburn in Sussex first tested by General Pitt Rivers ® and later more 
extensively by the Doctors Curwen2® who opened ninety-nine pits con- 
taining a varied assortment of British and Roman coins, implements of 
bronze and iron and pottery of La ‘Téne If and [IV (Glastonbury) types. 
No Halstatt slierds were found and scarcely any that were definitely Roman, 
but a certain amount of Romano-British pottery such as Castor and Lp- 


church ware. The largest pit (No. 99) measured 10 feet across and 64 leet. 


deep, but the majority were small, averaging about 4 feet long, 3 wide, and 
adeep. The shapes tended to be more or rectangular with rounded 


corners and convex sides, but oval, circular, triangular and irregular forms. 


ales occurred. The fillmg usually consisted of a mixture of chalk and mould 
sometimes mixed with charcoal, occasionally of clean chalk: several had a 
layer of clay or mould at the bottom. *‘ With regard to the purpose of tle 
pits,” say the excavators, ' it seems clear that the majority at any rate are too 
small ever to have been intended for habitation. — Probably cy served as 
store-pits and refuse-pits under or between the dwellings on the surface. 
A wial trench, however, shewed no trace of post-holes and scarcely 
arly pottery.” The pits scem to have had no lining of clay; the hard 
dry clay in which they were dug doubtless rendered it unnecessary to 
line them. | a 

_— Other La Téne camps with series of pits capable of being interpreted 
either a8 granaries or as rubbish pits were Cissbury Ring ib ay ras 
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of Dunmng, hey Te 204 wediiset. 
Antiquity, Murch ipgt, p59. * Arch, Jone. 184, pp. 76, 
4? But the Thermiots were tote hearty cin  Suiree Apel, Coll, 1927, pit) 


than they af Skara trae, aod fed on lamb and pork * 7R4l ifisG; ps — ras) 
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Winklebury * in Wiltshire and Worlebury in Somerset; compare also 
Pits 9 and 4 at Thundersbarrow Camp, Sussex,*2 and contrast them with 
| aa 2 (the Furnace pits). 
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Similar pits have also been found on Belgic sites. such as. Casterley 

Camp.® Roman sites abound in rubbish pits, chiefly extra-mural, but the 

AL Pitt Riveri, Excerinons, UL, pp: 242,345 4 Wiltshire Arc Alay. 98, Pp. 77- 
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small Romano-British houses of the poorer people often have house-pits like 
these of their prehistoric ancestors. ae | 
A good example of such bothroi was provided by a small native house, 
built over a filled-in Roman ditch, uncovered during the excavations of 
Mr. C. F. C. Hawkes at Sheepen Farm, Colchester. The finds from the 
house were all of the first century and indeed might almost have been 
suspected (o be pre-Claudian if they had not been stratified above a Roman 
ditch. The two house-pits were both broad and shallow. The refuse they 
contained was thicker and blacker than that which covered the floor but. 
did not differ in character. The pits had been levelled up with sand on at 
least two occasions, but since fragments of the same vase (an Arretine platter 
marked with the stamp of the potter Xanthus) were found in different strata 
of the pits, the sand levelling implied no more chronological division than 
might be produced by the annual spring-cleaning. = 
What general conclusions mav we draw from this summary of house- 
pits? The sacral bothros has perhaps never been proved to have existed 
in private houses, though the idea remains a plausible explanation of certain 
pits such as the built shaft at Gezer and is well attested on a sites, 
Underground ovens“ of the Myriophyto type seem to be. definitely 
sroved tor Chwoika’s chalcolithic village in Kiev but improbable on the 
Greek sites. We must therefore, I think, either classify our house-pits at 





Thermi and similar sites as drainage sumps (this certainly seems the best ex- 
planation of the Lissdorf hollows and is strengthened by the example from the 
modern village of Thermi) or else we must regard them as silos for grain and 
vegetables (for which we have certain parallels in the F ayoum and in Meso- 
pemmin, and very probable examples all over Europe from neolithic to 
Roman times and later), In Mes potamia corn is buried in pits at the 
present day. We may also quote Dr. Wright’s pathetic account of the 
practice in Khubab, a Christian village in the Hauran district of Syria, 
The villagers also hide their wheat in pits (naweweis) in the earth, which 

they stop and cover over with dung, rubbish and stones, so that the Arabs do 
hot always find their grain treasures,’ © 

The semi-nomadic tribes of Central Asia bury their corn in the <ame 
manner but they conceal it by covering the pit with earth which they plough 
antl plant with a new crop (I speak of pre-Bolsheyik days). Underground 
franaries seem to have died out in France and Spain though their use is well 
attested there, but se: were still employed in many parts of Eastern Euro c 
until recent times. Pliny refers to grain pits in Cappadocia and Thrace.t 
The analogous habit of * hogging * vegetables is, of course, regularly 
practised in England at the present time. None of the modern grain pits 
mown to me, however, is intra-mural. | 

Thusavery good casecan be made out forthe interpretation of prehistoric 
bothroi as granaries, although certain examples, especially the double. 
bothros connected by a channel (Thermi A 9, Nos. 455 and 446), are more 


“TO AKG chord in Arc. Fourm, bers, fda, etc,, ” Pulmera and Zenabia. ju 275. 
Pl. VI aed Fig. 7, esertbe: military carth-cvenm af © Hitt, Nat. XVII, $0: bee alae Columetia, J. 
Roman date, and sles suis corge pin and a 6, aiid Cures VI, is. 
datrine pat,a8 Cawthom, Yorks. 
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easily explicable assumps, The only objection to identifying some house- 
pits as silos and some as sumps is that, despite inequalities of sizes and 
shapes, the pits were singularly unilorm in the methods of their construction. 

Whichever theory be adopted it is am important fact that intra- 
mural pits were especially characteristic of the Troadic area, and of the 
Early Helladic culture when Troadic influences were strong. This 
agrees well with Phiny’s statement that grain pits were characteristic of 
Thrace and Cappadocia. We may therefore suggest that most of the 
bothroi on “jaa sites have been constructed as silos. but without exclud- 
ing the possibility of some having been used as drainage sumps, and perhaps 
even constructed for that purpose in some instances. 
R. W. HutcHinson, 


Villa Ariadne, Knossos. 


MYSTICAL ALLUSIONS IN THE ORESTEILA* 


Mucs of our knowledge of the ceremonies of Greek mystical religion 


comes from the Christian Fathers, 
licentious. Their condemnations, 


who denounced them as wicked and 
however, carry little weight: they 


decried the outward and visible form without even seeking to understand 
the inner and spiritual meaning—a method which might have been turned 


by their opporients against themselves. / 
important, it needs to be used with caution, becaus : 
tell us of the Mysteries in their own day was 


for granted that what they 


-qually true of the days of Aeschylus ar Sophocles, Here t 
of It would not be conclusive in itsell, because 


Plato is especially valuable. 


for the most part he does not speak o 


And, although their evidence ts 
because it cannot be taken 


Here the testimony 


f the Mysteries directly, but merely 


describes other things in anguage borrowed from them, and the extent 


of his borrowing can only be 
tions of later authors. When, 


etermined by reference to the direct descrip- 
however, his testimony is compared with 


theirs, it is found that at all important pomts of contact they correspond. 


The evidence as a whole is consistent, 
In modern English we have many sayings 


and turns of speech which 


are derived from the Bible or the Book of Common Prayer: © our daily 


bread," ‘ the land of the living,’ ‘ pride goes before a fall.” 


These phrases 


have passed into common parlance, but, being still current in their original 
context, they may still be used with their original associations and signi- 


ficance. Exactly the same thing happened in Greek. It was a common 

ractice among both pocts and prose-writers to describe secular things 
in language borrowed from mystical religion. Examples abound tn the 
dialogues of Plato, Sometimes the allusion is conscious and deliberate, 
sometimes the phrase is used without any thought of its origin—it has 
passed over entirely into the language of ordinary conversation. 

I will begin with a phrase which I have discussed elsewhere, but mot 
adequately.2 The saying ovyav 9" Sov Gel wal A€yeiv To Kelpie is found, 
with slight variations, in several places in Greek tragedy;* and closely 
connected with it is another, which, again with variations, has an event: 


wider range. At the opening of the Agamemnon the Watchman checks the 


1 Relercices to Wecklem'’s aiditon. The extent 
of op ich im thiv arncle to the werk of the late 
Walter Headlum will became apparent as the reader: 

cond T am following wp an inquiry which he 
did not hive to compliin, though he lefi clear in- 
dications of the dinectiinn li was to take Mls motes 
on the subject are fragmeniary and scaiered, sone 
of them out ef oprint ane a few mew jrulilishied fir 
tie fit timer = Acrordlingdvy, I have treated ihe 
cubject a a whole, with reference where they ore 
elie, 
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® In my edition of the Promethenst, pr. 179. 

© Aceh. Tied... 1, G05, Che, 485, Bem, 277-8, ft. 
208, Eur. fr, gia, cf. Acach. dy, mor, In Aceh. 
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nwo interpretations recorded mm the schol, the 
sen stem i have heen written. to menpowy: 
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inauspicious train of his thoughts with the words (36-7) 7% 5° GAAq atys), 
Bots Eri yAsoon uéyas. PéPnxey, The same phrase occurs in Theognis and 
in the comic fragments.* Now, the importance which the Pythagoreans 
attached to the practice of silent meditation is well known, and Philo- 
stratus tells us that Pythagoras was the first to use the ox as a symbol of 
silence (Apoll, Vi. Pn): yAoTTav "Te oF ‘TPGITOS avitipertro “av cuVEs r C Bothy br’ 
atti cvs dipay Séyyo. In view of the intimate connexton between 
Pythagorean doctrine and mystical religion, this in itself suggests a mystical 
origin. 

In another passage (fr, 316) Aeschylus speaks not of an ox but of a 
key, in’ tori Kéipol ARS En yawoon pvAag, and the key, as a sign of silence, 


is aj a seenciated inachorus of the Oedipus Coloneus with the Eumolpidac 
of Eleusis.® Elsewhere, instead of the ox or the kev, we find a seal, AP, x, 42 


Gppttev Erécv yAoour oppayis hrivelofeo, and a door, Theogn. 413 TonAcis 
dvbpdirers yAooon Super ouK Prive.’ In the conventional preface to 
recitals of the ispol Adyor, the door was used not of the speaker's tongue 
but of the listener's ears: Abel, Orpf. pp- 44, 147 pbtyEopen ols Seung tori, 
Gupas &' EiGeote Perici. And the antiquity of the formula is atrested by 
Plato, who puts it in the mouth of Alcibiades with a conscious allusion to 
its origin: Symp. 218 b ol Be olxérat, «al ef tis GAAOs Esti BipraAds te Karl 
Gypoixos, T1UAas TmHaVU peyGAosy Tois Goiv) Eridecte. Finally, a link between 
these mystical symbols and the phrase with which we began ts supplied in 
a saying attributed to Solon (F.PH.G. i. p. 166): appéryize Tous nly ASyOUS 
atys Thy BE otyTy xaip@.* It is probable, therefore, that all these phrases 
were originally associated with the ritual silence, being often found m 
contexts where there is a clear allusion to the mystic vow." 

“The Watchman opens the trilogy with a prayer for éroAAcyt) Tovey, 
by which he means deliverance from the labour of his watch, though, 
when in due course the prayer returns at the end of the first part of hi 
soliloquy, it has acquired a deeper significance—a prayer for the deliverance 
of the whole House of Atreus. In the same way, the Chorus of the Choe- 
phoroe greet the murder of Clytemnestra, which they fondly believe to 
signify the deliverance of the house, with the cry: HrokoAv§ar’ & Sectroouveny 
Séuav dwapuyss Koxay,!” where the phrase dvaguyds xoxayv is plainly only a 
lyrical variant of the Watchman’s words. And again im the Eumenides, 


7 ae 


8 Theoge. O19 Body eon inl yecortit exupe weti = thin panage the, metaphor w moxed: Poot [aye 
Wat bripalesoy, Satis 67 (Rock) Bods epaien bya. ef, and eps freee have dua leureel, ; 
Heych. Bets bel yaoooq™ sapsHic jal tats ph ere 1 Heures Aduptykerter an an epithet of am indie 
jess Toppnouryecban. erect apeaker; like Niobe; A! avi, (30 7a Ghuipe- 

§ Sob, Fi-g4. 7 Gree S Maeyéoe om yet erypay hh yreeTrey Tayradltie, Mid@en cf Eur. Or, gog, “Ar. 
kpeirteee ovis Mywe, Philour. Apoll. bt, AP. & Ase. Batt amrikertar eros. 
gy xiv. 1, BL qa5-6, Greg. Nat CW, 23. 495 ® Cf. Hellod. vi, 15 72 cron Sreppit ea) ary wer 
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Apollo encourages the fugitive Orestes with the comfortable words: ynyoves 
eipiooury dor’ bs 7S wav oe TévG" drrahAcEar stoveoy.44 | | 

In one of the most famous ceremonies at Eleusis,. of which I shall 
have more to say later, the priest addressed the people with these words, 
spoken in a slow whisper: 


Bappeire pUoTaN TOU Geol geqoopeve’ 
Eotat yao lv && Tréveoy carTnpia.™ 


Lift up your hearts, O ye faithful, at the salvation of your God; for 
deliverance out of tribulation shall be yours.’ Lf this passage, from one 
of the Christian Fathers, stood alone, it would carry little weight; but it 
is confirmed by other writers. | 

In his speech on Eleusis, Aristides says (1. 259): SAA& pny TO ye KepGos 
tis travnytpews oly Goov f Tapolsa eifupia oS ai Ta i Tol tpéTepov 
xpéveu BugkoMiGy Avoets te kal cradAcyal, GAG Kal Tepi THs TEAEUTTIS TOlous Exety 
Tas thiriGas ds Guewou SidEowtas wal olx fy oxdte te Kal Poppopew Keicopevous, & 
Si Tous quutjrous dvapévew. These hopes of glory held out to initiates are, 
of course, well known, They are described in similar language by Isocrates 
(de pace 34), and Pindar says (fr. 197 a Bergk): SABios Goris |Bdby ety" 
clo’ (ard yOdver.!® * Blessed are the eyes which see the things that ye see.’ 
But the Avgeis Kol doradAayal, the deliverance from evil by which those hopes 
were attained, are sail she sso familiar, __ 

At the beginning of the discussion in the Phaedo (70.a), after expressing 
doubt of the immortality of the soul, Cebes says: If indeed the soul were 
alone with itself, gathered together and delivered from these evils, érnAdo- 
yuévn ToUTev Taév Kakav, then great would be our hope and fair, wohAh ow 
din Garris xal Koay}. Again and again in the course of the dialogue the same 
language is used: 107 ¢-d vou 5° émabiy Ghdveros gaivetar otoa, obdenia ov 
cin, itt) SAAN Goreguyh Kaxdv o052 ocoTnpia wWAny Tov as Beatrice te Kari 
ppovipestarny yeviobat, 81 a Kal Tay GAAwy Kaxdhy Tébv Gvopcorrelcov een AAcry ev), 
Gomep 5 AtyeTol Kata TGv penuTEveov, Os GAnO@s Tov AciToy ypovey pera 
Gedy Siayouea. In the Frogs of Aristophanes (185-6) Charon cries out 
to the crowd on the banks of Acheron: tis ely dvarravAcs Ek KoKGiv: Tis 
ie 16 AnGns areflov: And in Alciphron (iv. 17) we find the following oath: 
vi] TS WUSTT PIC, yi) Thy Toute TéSv Kokdv doraAAaryty. 

Aristophanes describes the delights of the mitiated in the other world 
(Ran, 445-6): dv8opSpov dy" Ghoos malzovres ols uerousia beopiols topriis. His 
dyepdpov GAgos is clearly identical with the Gea@v Gaon te kal lep& of 
the Phaedo (111 b),. And Theon of Smyrna, in his account of the various 
grades through which the initiate had to pass, describes the highest, which 





1 Eom, Be-5, cf Che, roy7 where-T would reod 


frame as the Eleuemnion; for in the frogs, where the 
tava: eatiogpdy Aefiay Mh -spoctryde Deitipdy om nite : yl 


qrhudrias etic, sec ory mote in CU. 19394, pp. 77th 
4® Firmicus ae evr, prof nell. moi. 
it For further references see Lobeck, Agiaofferemy, 
pp. Gg—t4. Inthe Phoedy Plate a probably thinking 
primary of Orphic belief, bat what he say of them 
makes in clemr thal the Orphic view of the fate of 
the soul in the other world, was substantially the 


samme view is exper, there ia no dowhy thas 
Arstophanes was thinking of tie Eleusinian Mysteries 
(eet Scholl. £59, 914, 320, 343, 395, 401) 4OU). “The 
close eounesion between the two cults in this respect 
doe: not seem to have been Fully appreciated by 
archanologits, who tem! to regard as peculiarly 
Orphic what wae really common to beth, 
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marked the full attainment of felicity, as xora <6 Geogrlis Kal Gots ouvSlarroy 
eBarpovic: ** | 
‘After her announcement of the victory, Clytemnestra lets her malignant 

eee play on the situation of the victors in the captured city (Ag. 
349-9): | 

iy alypoootols Tpcomols olknpact 

vetovaow #5n, Tév Urratépicoy rrerycov 

Spocav T cerca hexy Gives, cas 5" eUSaljoves 

kothoxtoy sibhoovat Tacay suepvnv." 

Already in the captive Trojan homes 

They take their lodging, free from the frosty sky, 

From heaven's dew delivered—O how blest 

Their sleep shall be, off guard the whole night long! 


In saying that they are delivered from the hardships of war she recalls 
the Watchman’s prayer; but when she goes on to call them blest, using 
an epithet which it was impious to apply to any living mortal,’ except 
only those who had been received into the highest mysteries and so made 
ft for the company of heaven, we begin to divine the poet’s intention, 
He is heightening his dramatic effect by means of a conscious allusion to 
the mystical doctrine of Eleusis. 
The Choephoroe, like the Agamemnon, begins with a prayer: 


"Eput, xOdvie, Totpe” Eromteveav KpaTT] © 


The verb dvormetvev, which recurs many times in the trilogy and particu- 
larly in this play,’ corresponds to the noun &romms, being suet of the 
Gods as supervisors or guardians of the destinies of men: *O Almighty 
God, look mercifully upon the world!’ But arémms had a mystical 
connotation which is lost in translation. It was the title assumed by the 
Fleusinian mystic when he was admitted to the second grade,!* no daubt 








sv apron rouaraH RaPOpHOS o0sk yap Siac) Tots fouls  @yutroenoy “Tey dota exrcemuasorn, doreporedicr 
piverg petovela TO auartppley berly, AA aloly ole ordered tow SravTa yparey Any Secyery uebdeora. 

ip yeoos Tec yopurray, olor Tet yelpot ph eedopey mos ra gif SupSeiuowes purr. Stanley: for the enor 
quonhe aGbverow Forte, wal cirraby ~ots ith Mpyouirevs <f, Ex. gh “weit s whespovrrar Heath for Ty 
avery compo Tres TpoTepay tuyily. wae fe Thr Bvemfec vray 

eodapoTr Eawtioad Foie 4 Tie Tie rig wopdSeocs, “‘tpiry ar. 230, 55. gIo-20, Hat: 1.92, Saph.. o.T. 
TA bnovauazouien Prowrricc vevapry Si, 484 eal thos = 928-30, Eur, Tro. Sop ty aff, andr. 100+, Or. 
a eerien, dgteayy wot erwin biter, Gore ea! 1398 (ralicious at ere). PHC) L pp. eta, ahd, 
bripor & oy papbage towras mapabovea Syexctai, Hie Chr 474." : 

poeouyles ruxsrra W lepoparretas: (| vines Inpwodwny. BE A Ag. taBas 1579) tho. 1, 487, 581, 689, 983, 
scree A BE orn meatyeroueen varth 7 Beagihde mai Geotg 1001, Kum. 220) = | 
pbiarrae saoworia, ‘Theon docs not expresily my “-Haspocr. ison niet “Ympliny fy x@ Omip 
that he js describung the Mysteries ef Eleutis, but Spine ce cartier: dv v4 Reovieg wuton browns 
every detail of this description shows ihat he is: see Myorren, O¢ Sthdn done be we Bee? , ne ages ia 
Apollod. ii. 5, 12, Daod. iv. M4, Hat, viii. 6%, amd wal be this Sumit Dchoydpew, ef. Ar. Rea ras and 
guviiartey is clearly the fegihaty: booty of Arito-: Spopiete ates col frorroun. Thro of Sm x 
phunes, a doctrine which Pinto criticised in Rep. 37 ¢ (hie, pit!) counts birowre ba iad 'thie- thind ‘grade, ientings 
Mousafor 84 raisraay. veavixirmaps: Sythe ast O25 ies counted waSapery aw the first inwread uf regarding: a2 
Meet alps) raps to Bitscow voit Bixaion’ els pretimiary, 
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im allusion to the * blessed sights * which he was then privileged to behold: 


Plat. Fhaedr. 250 b 


af Greck 
Trrystic.7° 


Orestes gives the serving-wornen his final instructions 


Ga}; # 


tics, love—described in 


e06alpova gacpata puotpevol ve Kal 
This special sense of the word was so familiar that we 
more advanced stage of almost an 
music, mathematics, medicine, poli 


find the second or 
Urstit—philosophy, 
if al periods 
the progress of the 


(Cho. 579- 


task, study or 


Oply 6 Erawe yAGoooy eipnyov pepeiv, 
oryay © Grow Sef kai Aéyew té xalpic: 
Te 6 GAAc tole Gelip’ dromrelion Adyes 
cipnpspous dydivas do8acors] ot. 


Here again we have two phrases borrowetl from the language of mystical 


religion. If either had occurred alone, there would have 
(0 suppose that any allusion was intended ; 


prone 

If, as I believe, these allusions 
be that, in the imagination of the 
which revealed in some kind 
Plutarch: 34 


TO 52 mecryer mratios (sc, Fj WNT) ofc 


TAGVE Ta tTpGTx Kal TwentSpoped Komed 
Kal arekgotot! efta mpd To0 TEAOUS otitog 


iBpews Kel GduBes: & 82 toGTou 
kal Agiudives E6€€ayto, goves Kal 
povTaoparioy dylav fyovres: by 


Orestes binds the Chorus to silence with the 
ut the further stage, the act itself, is 


the srennanies 
Of symbolic pareant rorress 
the other world. The following account was cited by Headlam fro 


QOS Ti faupdo1oy cmvincen, Fj 
MOpeias Kol ceuvetytos. éxoug v 
ols 6 WavTeArs 


en no reason 
but together they make jt 
| mystic formula ; 
to be revealed to Pylades alone? 


are deliberate, the inference seems to 
poet, a parallel is being drawn, or is 
about to be drawn, between the murder of | 

Among the most celebrated of 


yteminestra and mystic ritual- 
at Eleusis were those 
the soul's progress in 
mM 


ol eAetads. veydAcs KOTOpYIagGpEvoI . . . 
cig, Kal Bia. oxdtous tTivds Grronco Topeton 


7a Seid mévra, ppikn Kal tadyos Kat 
Tome! kaberpol 
Toy kal EkeWBepos yeyoudas 


Karl CipeTos arepuicoy teorrepavcoytvos Spy iage Kal oiveotiv datos xerl Kafapois avGpdct, 


Tov cuurjroyv évravide +p OVTOV & éfixp 
Kal GulyAn crectoupevoy Up’ fauroy xal CUVEACUVOLEVOD, 


CO Helisd. ix, ote ile rede Bib Aovy nee 
eaoropudess Todt; Gmovinr wh Tagen 
ia « Tol BY fro Te Tipo fal dram td pis lvree 
Th Mupglee Te) det heaehly Perio TWhoderoy 
The Tieuamian Icmple Waa ciilled daiencery, 
Athy tv. 1871, aad for firther references sec Loberk, 
pps 14, 

a Numerous comptes are collected by’ Loberk 
Pp e791. 

"nia Se6beami corre Peary, “f ucker takes 
ceva! bo refer to Hermes, an hnage of whom be 
nippoees 10 stind upon the stage. “Thar there wary 
rch wy image ie very Probuble= ju) it de hard ro 
believe that Orestes would fefec to the Charl aa rovng, 





v Epopdy SxAov by BopBéaw TokAd 


and it ie necessary foray to, know whar part mm the 
Plot to be assigned to Pylades 

“ih te possible thar in éydecr we have an 1 Duniipay 
tothe mywtical wees qe tal yw: pee Plat, Pharaius 
“47 0 yboted below. 

™ Plut. de anima fr. vi. 45 Hendlam, Chorjihore 
B50 (p. O66 ie thee eullecend edition). Therefetenie 
to compares i this and other Passages quand in 
Chis article (Plat. Rep, 964 ¢, Ar. Ron, 6, Thc 
Sim i to) should be stifficient 10 fix the meine 
Of the word in the Imeripticte on the Osphic plores, 
For the @4p5oocr as an Bleusinian comeenmiin ioe 
mOo. Here ip is combined wath éternia {ipectiy) 
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The sotemnty of this ceremonial is attested by Aristophanes and Plato,** 


and its de 


are confirmed by Plato at every point, In the Phaedo 


Sg Bae c) Socrates gives'a mystical description of the soul's journey 
in Hades. The journey, 4 topela, is Jong and winding, with many 
cross-roads and bifurcations, so that the souls of the wicked err and stray, 
following the desires of their own hearts, 4 8 fm®upnnixdis Exouga tod 
aibperros . . . Trepi belive TOA xpévoy érronuévn, but the souls of the pure 
in heart are led to the groves and holy places of the Gods, freed and delivered 
from the places of earth as from a prison, t&vGe wiv Tey ToT Tey ty 1 


Ae EhevGepowpevol te kal doraAAoTropsvol Gowep §k Seqpormplou, 
Phaedrus (247 a—254 c) the experience of love 1s described in a sustained 


the 


In 


allegory drawn from the initiation of the mystic ; and once more we meet 


with the 


fear and trembling (1pdrov piv Eppite nol th tT&v Tote UTrTAvev 


eit Beiyérreov),2® the labour and the contest, the heat and sweat (1révos 


ment (aloyuuns te Kal 


, poss te Kol Geppérms eins), _ : 
GépBous), the blessed sights (moAAcl Kat poxcprat 


the shame and astonish- 


état), the blessed manifestations in the pure light (cdSaipeva gaouara pvoupevol 


te kod frrowtedovTes Ev aly 


cxfoea), the heavenly dances 
the meadows of the blest (voyh ex tot Bet Acipdivos),°? an 


Wee yopou), 
d finally the 


miseries of the uninitiated as they trample one another down (martoteat 


GNAT Acs). 


Let us now examine the stasimon which the Chorus sing while Orestes 


is performing his task of purification within. the 


1s ad 


song of rejoicing, for, as we have seen, the Chorus believe 


valace (934-70).77 It 
ve that the 


House of Atreus is delivered from evil: 


brodoavGar’ & SeatrosUveoy Sopcov 
dvapuyas Kav Kol wrecvioy TpiPSs 
tnd Suolv praotépor, Syooipoy tuyas.” 


I 


‘Ar, Ran, 059-3) bebe coke tif ot Trpliioay 


wrot, Spi Ba gay eGMuorot, Gowep Evhabe Lucian 


j. Gg4 wed pou EaeMctne yap a Kernvese te “EXsolovs 
Okes Sor, oy Geo tole nat ata Leéabe oon Govt: 
Tn the frst paxage the oghts-and sounds of the 
other world aro desqibed with oeference to the 
comrespotiting features fy Elewsininn ritual: in 
ihe second, where the scene & laid im Hades, the 
features of Eleusiniom ritual are recognised in the 
aghts ond stems of the other whelcd. Thus the 
ither-world pageantry of Elowne was 3s old - as 
Arbtophane. Add now add Plat, Phased soba 
row Ea Foma (ec. fy wopelo) oylowg ta nol tpicbews mrOAASy 
fyor Gea tu Quod (or ‘éciwv) wat eoulper Tae 
LiGGSe tepapspers Myo. Surely it lb clear thar 
here too the reference is to Elmusininn ritual, and 
not io the Orphic tables (W. KC, Guthne, Orpimur 
and Greak Religion, p. 1TH) 

=f, Aap, 605 tl Mucmoueto y4p clv Of nat soste ree 
fivediv teiexpdrrooy (these ate 7a Geivé of Plutarch), 965 @ 
dak fa al teherrqoasw 4s BA Thetéy etbodety, of tity 
fer] camiy Srokioucw (Se, vt oovrar Gb Gove mepuin, 






Fluc. Mi Ba ¢ @t yap ot tehoouera wort’ Gandy de Fopopey 
Reelin Tih lnebw spockyoumy AS) usta @5Pou me 
gwrrfis: so, with the came allesive language, gO 
porrrienat E46 tor S4eoroe wal voy iver — , - bern fis 
faye wal Topo pall iaeBor, 4y GAA" docoreg fy eehery] 
kompyvuulent otto? gihoropiay, TOA, TpaTovy arappewy 
wal Sophos dmorydiaver, Mirigee ti paved eal domopy be 
Tig opsders Shr eo ving eal Tapsy hy. Qa g ¢ yrrerral year 
plas cl twActuerot pavers Gopofis wal wrong ovyMepa- 
wiry arr’ BariBes fitvlon Sxewst, Aristidl. i, apt ste yap 
“EAvue 4 vie Papideeay cores ommde A Aviacsa 6s 
Saris oy wonky Th Tig ye riuerog i "EAsuetea fete, 
esi mairre® G20 tricot Sitparsn, Toure gpmubdereriy te 
col gaukpstoter, 

Of Plat. fap. 614.0, Ar Ran, gad, 444, 55% 


373-4 

* ‘Throughout the play Orestes, an eotaprae of 
the house, ie likened Ww Heracles, xotaprns: of the 
earth: «ce Hemilam on 15-59. 

h =gifhe corr Stankey, 
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The significance of the epithet 6ugolpou is now clear. It is, as Headlam 
pointed out,*? a reference to the errings and strayings of the soul on the 
path to salvation. 

Then the next refrain: 


Tapa Te gos [Selv, veya tT aeneeiny wehiev olkicov. | 
dvorye piv, Sdporr aodby cyav xpovow youinretels Exciot’ de [| 


As Headlam pointed out,** the house is now absolved, dperos. It will he 
remembered that those who sought purification were required to sit.™ 
And im describing the pollution as a wéAiov, the poet has overlaid the 
image of the purified sinner with another: the delivered house is likened 
to an ox absolved from human service and consecrated to the Gods, like 
Io after her transformation and the oxen which Hecuba and Nestor 
dedicated to Athena.” 

But the most striking feature of the refrain is the sudden appearance 
of a light: pm Goupdoiov émiryoe, This alternation of light and 
darkness was perhaps the most celebrated part of the mystical pageant : 
Dio Chr, xii. 387 modAG piv dpaivra puotixéd Seduora, moAA@y Bi dxovouTa 
THOUTGY PWVEY, OKoTOUS Te Kal gooTds EVdAAGE ot gaivoutvey. -Asterius 
says of the ceremony of the Sacred Marriage (J. E: Harrison, Prolegamena, 
P- 569): oty al AcpréGes cPivvuwrar Kal 6 moAUs xal dvaplGuntos Bayos 
Thy TorTTpiay cuTay tlven vopigovei ta év 7H oxérey mapé tv Bio TrpaTTdyeve | 
And Firmicus says of the ceremony which revealed how the God died 
ancl was born again: nocte quadam simulacrum in /ectica ponitur et per 
numeros digestis flelibuy plangitur: deinde eum se ficta lamentatione 
satiaverint, lumen infertur. Tune a sacerdote omnium qui flebanr fauces 
unguntur, quibus perunctis sacerdos hoc lento murmure susurrat: Bappeite 
puoTot TOU Geo cegwoueveu Eero: yap tiuiy & trove stat plx,4 | 
_ During that ceremony, an image lies in the darkness on a couch or 
litter, and the worshippers lament, Then a light is brought in, the weeping 
is at an end, and the worshippers receive the promise of deliverance. 

With this in mind let us turn to the conclusion of the stasimor: 


TOYS Se WavreAtys XPavos duelweran 
Trpotupa Beoperrav, Grav dp’ Artie 


 Aeadlicn od. foe. antl of. Eur ago 8yestorsinahs. 
" pou chev corr, Kosshach, — 

MCR. ijon, p. 124. 

"A. B. Cook, Jeu, lL p argh, yo5f, f; £ 


hi podopeot weoyouoy worn: Fiknv, outros ; a 
COW . ge 

™ Acsch. PF, Ggy dqeroe 2oshm, Hom, Ml, ob 
goby ods: avi mG nba Amotas, Gu. Li 485 


Harr, Profagomena; pp. 229-90, ond of Dem, 
de gor. 359 eel desea Gs te) eoSappod mlexey 
Mbyte Sguyov Mokoy ebpor Suivow, dri nh pies meron 
TeAidy chckGion ones: “The candidate for 
bestia cate wilt alec oiled, Harrirn foc. afi,, P47: 
hence the slluwion tm Che, Bae Pemba lSety 
qin Supa be Gvopepas xcdgetpar: cf. Plat. Pvude. 
#50 b wAMeg Bb rot’ [ily Meads, Ste oy sd8aizon 
kop® porapias Gye te xl Gav . , . ulGov, Thravi, 143, 
e. ‘The same conception hes jailizenced the language 
of Ag, 1177-9 scl hw & xpnawsy edety. te etre 


Shute fy ettrod’ tort guypoe foyer dye | 

_ " Firmnicus de err. prof, cell xxii, “Hix mucie andam 
@ clearly am allusion to the éelebrated! were 
EXmetvmn: gee Lobeck,p. 51, and add the passage 
from the Qiepopohars quoted by J. F. Harrison, 
Prolegomena) pp. 548-9 6 Bb overt, odhrde ot wal sage 
biyas nattrmp atri¢ 6 lopogdiceng . . etic by Blut 
Ong TOA mvp) THAdie Th beyGAa sal Gparrr wuerripes 
Ashes ninpae Myton lspov Erg totic xed por Beoiinda 

ti, ' 
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61’ Ekdon puoos, xafappolow ara Exatrploiy 
siya & eirpocwmoxcitg Te Trav {Gciv Speopevors 
plone Béycav tregouvTar Waa. 


The mystical use of travers, of the initiate who has been * made perfect,’ 


has already been illustrated from Plutarch.” 
| that the 


Headlam has pointed out, 
will soon be laid low like the é& 
ig not all. At this point in the 
scattered by a sudden burst 





the purifier, who has 


of light 
seen within the palace as the doors are thrown open, revealing 
delivered the house from evil (avaquyds «axdiv), 


And the Chorus hope, as 


usurpers who have deliled the house 


éynos of the damned.*? But that 
y we are to imagine the darkness 
firépar te gas Ieiv) from tarches 
Orestes 


while at his feet lies the dead body of his mother, a sight fair to. see, 
which is greeted by the weeping onlookers (@pcopévers) with cries of joy 


(ErrohoAUar” &) 


This then is the end of the mystic 
first, the fears and t 
from ¢Vvi | 
the blessed vision, the end of tears and the final beatification. 


step by step: 
right path, then deliverance 


bore which the poe 





ulation, the wanderings 


|. the light out of darkness revealing 


Of all the 


characteristics of his genius perhaps the most remarkable is his extraordinary 


ypower of sustal 


parallel, and here we 


see that power at its height. 


similar in conception, but hardly more profound, is the | arallel with the 


Panathenaic festival, with which, as 
conclusion of the trilogy. 
Yet, at this pomt im 


Headtam has shewn, 


the trilogy, despite 


he enriches the 


the rejoicings of the Chorus, 


the House has not been delivered, and at the end of the play the so-called 


purifier is himself in desperate need of urification (1057-8). 

<f blood has no more brought purification than the 
i Gack to the Agamemnon, 

the dead bodies of Agamemnon and his paramour, 


designed to purify. Let us turn 
‘Standing over 


Clytemnestra cries (1476-8) - 


| His deed 
deed which tt was 


viv dphocags ordporros yvauny 


Tay TpITreaKUVTOY 


Salpover yévyns Tie KiKAdoxKav.” 


a 


£4 gis, (Niees maw Eker end of 7 Tag 8° Mmpomerp 
esivg core, Headlam, the latter bring & crt 
mon errot discts by him in CA. xy. pe om7t 
Thus restored the phrase provider Secclvow Tikes 
(oy4) with a balance and a conirast (just 2a To, ce 
qronkhs xpore: balances Fook ply Bika Npvaibarg 
poe): Wilamowite reads eoTpooate sition, which is 
rhythmically impossible. 

1 Gy, uleo Shkoropean for ct. “Adhyretoe puoterres 
‘Euaechpur wet briGeinvdires Tole Frorryepover re ers eal 
Henrarcerréey wal eehatirroctoy brome baal bneortfiplon. 

 Headlam, CR. 1900, p. TS 

Te wae already mightfall as n56-5, The play 
began liefore dawn, and the day lum wow passed 
into the darkness of another night. “Torches worth 


be eHeetive, even in daylight, on a stage which 
faced north. 

-” TiS. Toh, PP: a6t-77. 

404406 iy & corr, Headlam. With these and 
other pamages may be compared Paardr. 344 dc, 
where Plato. is. clearly thinking of the (hrenteia : 
S2e4 pay voce yi eal rove tie weylotiw & $7 mickatay 
jx nhvindreod wotdy Av rey Tay yowde, f poeta iypyrrcairy 
aa Te ToSoS olf (te, SracyAy eprte, earoqe- 
yedan tpbt Sato whys ww eet Aarpeloy, G9ey Gh eadapwciy 
pot ma Toe mane yrs acl toe Ineres yotror, Moore Te TG 
Spt wrayer te cal xerecyobling The Tapoyroy KexKciv 
iopoehe, “The recurrent 6% marke the alliainns to 
familiar ideas: cf. Burnet on Phards voz dl 7. 


a GEORGE THOMPSON 
And again later (1567-76) 


tyo. 6° otv 
HéAw Soluov to TAnoten6av 
Sprous Sepévr) +rabe pev ortpyew 
SuertAnte wep Svi", 6 SE Aoinrdy, [ovt" 
Ex tGvSe Goucov KAANY yevecy 
tTpiPav Gaverois avGivrauciy, 
wTecvoov Te peposg Pordy Exouon 
TaveTapres fuory’ cAANAOpOVOUS 
porviers pekdGpav doeholien.” 


For three generations the House of Atreus has been possessed by an evil 
spirit. We have already seen how it was claimed for Orestes that by 
murdermg Clytemnestra he had purified and absolved it (péya 7° dpqpén 
wédtov olxtav). Here Clytemnestra claims to. have done the same thing 
(agehoveq) by murdering Agamemnon. Looking back upon that murder, 
she regards it as an act of sacred ntual. 
Let us now consider her language immediately before the murder 

(1034-45) : 

GAN’ eitrep tori ph yekiGdaveov Bixny 

Gyvara pavyy BapBapov xactyevn, 

tow ppevesy Atyouce treifeo wiv Adyo. ... , 

ov 6° ef 71 Spdwets tHvbe, ut) oyoATy Tier 

el 5° GGuvtjpay olea un Syn Adyar, 

oO S dvri puovtis ppaze KapBavep yepl. 


It is both natural and necessary to suppose that in the last line ob 8° 
marks a change of subject," as Clytemnestra turns with a gesture of im- 
patience from Cassandra to the Chorus. Yet Macksil and We¢klein are 
still apparently the only scholars who have parted company with reas 
who * generation after generation follow with sheep-like fidelity ’ an inter- 
pretation which reduces the passage to‘ pure nonsense? @ And indeed 
apart from the patent absurdity which Mackail paints out, those who 
accept the traditional Interpretation might be good enough to tell us 
what it is that Cassandra is expected to signify. ‘That she does not under- 
stand? Surely that is meredible. And she has been asked, not to speak, 
but to act: é&Beav’ dijvng ctijote. She can do that without waving 
her hand. | ae 

And there is a further pomt. By a very simple and acceptable licence. 
the tragedians, like the epic pocts before thea avstond ie all ete 
variably assured in their characters, Greek and barbarian, a knowledge 
of their native Attic. Why then does Aeschylus make so much in this 
scene of a point which, if ignored, would have troubled nobody? His 
King Pelaszus found no difficulty in conversing with the dusky daughters 
———— ee 

“4574 Pay Soyer we core. Headlam, ecm ae ay 
J. W. Mackall in OB xix. p, 4up, Aap: Sai bicthaed take toca 
“In te nove on Soph. EY, 44h Jebh quotes an hemntied! antithesse between’ the dwo ¢ ete even 
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of the Nile: why should Clytemnestra anticipate any such difficulty in 


addressing the daughter of Priam? The 
unless it is made with a special purpose. 
Mysteries, the prospective initiate (ut 


werers or #yynris, the “inter- 


established literary 
In the Eleusinian 
introduced by a priest called the 


convention, 


point is out of keeping with an 


(yuerrns) was 


preter’ of the holy things.* The candidate had to be Greek-speaking, 


and barbarians were excluded on the g 


formula, paviy é&iverov Exovras.* 


und that they were, in the mystical 


ere then we have something which 


may throw light on Clytemnestra’s words, dyvaTa guvhy BapPapoy KEK TTLEYT] 


and again GGyvjowv ote. 


The vow of secrecy imposed upon the initiate was expressed in a 


conventional formula, ph Myav th govi, to 
recital of the fepoi Adyor, where, as we have seen, 
| the initiated were exhorted to o 
and receive the holy sayings mto their hearts. Of the Ory 
yuv oberd por KaGapds dxods Te TeTéoous, another 
a third @pdézeo 51) orovony byruvapeves Si 


to‘ put doors on their ears,’ 


begins 6e0p4 
voost TEAGzED, 


another, ascribed to Pythagoras, & véot 
As Headlam saw, the language 


crépanta.#® And at the 
the profane were warned 

) their cars 
ic ASyor, One 
au 62 TOIoL 
dxours, and yet 
anne otPeote wed Houxing TaSe wawre. *" 


of these prefaces is reflected in two 


passages of the Oresteia.™ The first is Cho, 449-50 81° Grow 56 ouvreTpatve 


poder notre ppevery Bares, 


and the second is that striking phrase in the present 


passage, Eow ppeveov heyovea treiGco viv: Ady. 


“Tf she be not 
the mystic words, with. speech 
at the altar, ready for the sacrifice. 


mysteries ef 1 Spdoets THvGe suggesting Tx Becouever), 
-ou do not understand, do.you (turning to the ¢ horus; 
but with barbarian hand “—that 1s, 
lt is another case of the contrast between treo 
of this dialogue is based.” 


if, being a barbarian, 
address her, not with voice, 
her from the chariot.” 
and Bia, on which the whole 


the speaker of some barbarous tongue, then, uttering 
I wit win her. . . ss 
f you too intend to take 1 ae in miy 


My other victim is 


do not delay. But 


drag 





i : 


4) Aristid, ¢. 88g 1G sie “EAmvonvtore reherg Tors: 
Uospucenuyleot Ifnyntal say lps eat vormeyeeyst 
cicknots, cf. Flas, M. 79st. 3784. 

49) Tila. 958 qeovtye “EAAn iets len, cf. Het. vm, 
fq, ‘Theo Sm. i 10 (supra om. 24). Thi: hwo 
qualificaticns mennored in the last poeuige are 
parodied in. At. Raw, 334-5 eequely xo edElotacias 
qols Aurtipotet yspoton, Sori dorepog Touivle Aaya fh 
y Rony Nt eaoopee, Porc farther references soe Lobeck, 
pp. 14-15, Hit, 

4 five, dedi 51. 

| Abel, Oran. pp. 153. 148, Grom, 7 128, Bruock 
(ced by Headlion int a MS. now), Ding: nh. 3 
ef Pui, Af. G96 x 8° Bri seeror, Eeq pracy, 
Seine Euveraion, Tov “Opeusr aot lipav ASyow. 

4} on here following two MS. notes in the fullest 
and nyol knportant of Headlam's three interleaved 
Wecklein’s (in Ring's College Library) which waa 
apparenily ‘uiknirwi to Peanon. On Che 459 
he writes; * Eleusinian Tike Orphic, cf. Aglaapa. 
gB2, 15. 30 [epuonedt abuve}, Ag, 1og9-5 Pape bec 


gorvray mide, And on the Liter presage: * TET pave 
pitev Che. gall. from Mysteries W. The ibe ciate 
af hia initind) imdicaus, iu accordance with his 
regular practice, that he regarded the allusion we 
certain. Further, De. J. ‘T. Sheppard. informe me 
that He took the following note from Headlany ti 
rags | W. HL thinks that there leu alight alluainn 
wy the Miyateries: the nsystic: mist not be. apcverss 
ie tpanebios pers.’ Te acer ¢lear, therelorr, 
that Headlam. perceives! the allusion in thia passage, 
ani that Peorou Missed the poime of ti published 
nohe OF Lops 

The exact meading of wg_e-§ | take io be an 
Gillows: "C. being & barbarian, you do nor under 
stand Creek—then do.yew tell ber, not with (Greek- 
speaking) colte, but with barbarlanspeaking harreal* 
eeppérp qetpl ix contrasted with cue gov; fer, 
ay Flealaim remarks on 1094, PépPapes and Spree 
are virtwally @quivalent. 

# CF 2093, Lg6, (og8, 1055, amd my mete fn 
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With blasphemous audacity Clytemnestra imagines Cassandra as a 
candidate for initiation, herself as the officiating priest, and the Impending 
murder as a holy mystery. She is indeed lepeds tis &ras (736-7) a 

Finally, let us examine an important passage in the /eumenides, which 
has not been properly understood (267-75), The Furies are threatening 
Orestes with continued persecution in this world and with eternal torment 
In the next, and they say: 


Kal gaovTd @ leyvavad ard€opat Karoo, 
évtitraw cs rims patpopovou Bucs. 

Giper BE wel tis GAAGS FArtev Booray 

| Gedy f Eévov tiv" GoePaiu * voxéas plkov 
Byove’ Exaorov tis Ginns Erde, 

peyes yoo Aline gotiv eftivos Boordiv 
EveoSe yGoves, TEL 
‘GeAToy pape Ge ardvr’ drone ppevi. 


The last words recall the Dies rue: Liber scriptus proferetur, In quo 
totum continetur. But it is the earlier part of the passage to which I 
wish to draw attention; and in order to understand it we must approach 
it indirectly. : 

In his speech against Andocides, who was charged with impiety 
(éniBnx), Lysias says (q); | tice 





kaitor TMepixhta wore geo trapatviont duty trepl Tay dioeBouv tiv yi} udvey xpietan 
TOs 'YEyPappevors voyors trepl oordjy GAAS wet ots crypdpors, xad’ ots Elodmlian 
Efnyouvrat, ots oUSeis too KUpios dyfvero nafeAciv ovSE ErdAunoEV cvreimeiv, ovde 
ouTev tov Gara ioc’ tyeiote yap otrols ofrros.of pdvov ols GvGpdnroig GANG 
Kal tots Gents GiBdven Sixny, | 


What are these unwritten laws? Lysias tells us that they were expounded 
at Eleusis,™ that their authority was supreme, these onein eee 
and offences against them partied by the Gods: But of their content 
he tells us nothing except that they were concerned with impiety. 
‘he reader will already have recalled a famous passage in the Antigone 
(453-60) : | 
oWGE clever tosoitroy chduny tk ok 
Knpuynad’ oot” cypomrta xdopolt Gedau 
vVontia Suvacton Gvyrov dvi" dnepSpapety, 
ov yap Tr vow ye xdybéc GAA" del tote 
af) Tatra, Kovels olBev Ef Stay "pdvn. 
ToUToI Eya ovK Euehiov, Gvbpds eiBevds 
ppovn pcr Seloowy", Ey Seal tay Shen 


OGELY, 








"For time pease at 810 | would gecept Her- 1 368 aia OE ae 5 2 
ae pete GoAe, “Arn hit Roe ah te Cones kh ae nel eA Paci 

With whirkwinds, but the dramatic Henificance oe] Charges = of imodery (dud ) were beand befire 
Of Gras Sunot |e chemr. 1434 "Ari “Epis # ak the Eumolpidaa: areal mal eae 
move” Iopak’ bro, Ghe. oft eoouplolony Gtr Perr clory poke 
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Here again they are supreme over the laws of man, eternal, of unknown 
authorship,™ and offenders are punished by the Gods,°* And we remem- 


ber how 
andl his companions: Isocr. 


4vipas atapous yevouevous unSe maAcn 
ip TravrTes GvPposroa: ypcopevot SiateAover 

meootetaypivie Suvaueas. If these passages stood alone, 
| ued that Lysias (or Pericles) and Isocrates had the verses of 
Sophocles in mind, and so perhaps they had ; 


it might be arg 





heseus urged the Athenians to secure the burial of Polynices 
Panath, 164 tSeiro pi trepubeiv rorouTous 
bv Hos wal qérpicovy voyou KaTmAUonEVOY, 
voty ds tir’ dyvGpcoTrivns KEINevte PUES 


but further evidence shews 


that both were drawing on a common tradition. 


In the Memorabilia (iv. 4. 19-21) 
laws (Gypaipoi vdyor) could not have been made by 


Socrates argues that the unwritten 
man, being found 


independently among all nations, therefore they must have been made by 
the Gods; and, he proceeds, the penalties attached to them are such as 


no Man can escape: 


tnrd réey Sedov welnévous voyous, Av ovGevl tear 


SAA& Siny yé tor SiSdacw ol wapaPalvovtes Tous 


oo Buvatov avGpairie Giapuyev. 


The first of these Jaws, he says, is ‘Honour the Gods "(Beats cat 


and the second, * Honour thy father and thy mother’ 
from which he infers that incest is a crime against the 
thing (Zzge. 838 b): incest is contrary 


Athenian Stranger says the same 
to unwritten law. 


(yovtas mHav), 
aods, Plato's 


In the Oedipus Tyrannus, just before the king's guilt is brought to light, 
the Elders pray for purity of word and action (863-70) : 
el pot Guvein gépovnn poipa Trav eicentov cyvelow hoy cov 
Epycov Te Trav TWV, COV VOUOE THPOKEN Tat 
tnpirrobec, obpavic “v alfépr TexvesBévtes, Ov “OAuptros 
qrectTip povos, ole viv GvaT& quaTs avEpow 
Srixtev, OSE utprote Acta: korrakotpac, 
These are the same laws, divine, not human, and never to be forgotten ; and 


further they are the very laws which Oedipus ha 
of heaven, Olympus is their father, no mortal nature is their mother. 


has wiolated—the efuldren 
Observe 


the skill with which Sophocles has adapted the tradition to the dramatic 


situation. 
*Honour the Gods” * Honour 


commandments, being set in the forefront of the 


thy parents "—these are Pythagorean 


Carmen Aureum, where 


to the Gods are added ‘ thine oath’* and to parents the next of kin (1-4): 





Tic 


atous wiv 1mpGta feous, vous cos GickkenvTa, 
xal céBou Spxov" Greif’ fjpwas cyaveus 


qos te KaTayPovious hfe Balpovas elvopan pegeoy, 
Tous Te yovels tina tous T° Syyiot’ Byyeyadiras.”” 


te The words eodés; offer (f drow ‘gory exartly 
cormespand t4 ott tie: lera feosi, bevaise galvery 
wae Weed technicathy of the pronmulgatan ofa law, 
ue in the cxiract from a law of Solon quoted in Plat. 
Sol. rq Ste Seog bese G50, | 

MOE Dew. 790 beh ply yap Gtictov eal Becty 
IGods, cd pdwow detescmant, Wrokauiaine Tow Tie power 
Guhciwra, Eur, fr. B52 Seng Bb yolg temtrray by Blip 


wife), SF Loa) eal pd wal Gasay booty plhes. 

Cf Pseudo-Phocyl I, lambl. Vir, Py. 97, 
According ta Ding: L.. viik. 4, Pythagerss imetructed 
his followers Secty uly ‘Sawudvecy mponieie, Aposcy 
BdiGparen, dufipcemrar A podtora Toty pore, and wee 
furdber Plar. Lege, gtpa-b. 72g 4, 7g0b, 254 c 
Lvoure. Ler. 15, 4, 97: 
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These also are the commandments in which, with special emphasis on. 
his own ancestor, the youthful Achilles was instructed by Cheiron (Pind. 
P. vi, 21-7): | 


uddiero piv KpoviGav . . . Sav ofPeotar 
Tetag BE tprote THIGs cuelpeiv yovewv Biov TETTPwOHEVaV, 


And if we add to these two-a third, then we have the three virtues which 
every child must be taught to practise (Eur, fr. 853 Nauck) : 


tpels sicily Gpetad tas ypecov o” doxelv, Texvay, 

Geovy Te THs TOUS TE gucaytas yovels, 

youous “re Korvous “EAAGBos.. 
Isocrates gives similar advice to young Demonicus (Dem. 16): 
qos piv Geos popod, tour 52 yovets Tina, TOUS Ge piAous aloxuvoy, Tols Be vouots 
telfou. 


‘The * common laws of Hellas’ are further defined in the Supplices of 
Aeschylus (709-17) : 


fevoval etfupBddous,"" amply EborrA igen “Apt, 

Sikes dvep, HaTOY Bidciev. 

Seas 6" of yu Zxoucw alel they éyyaplous tatpwars 
Gagungdpore Pouturorst tipatls. | 

16 yap texdvTosv ctBas, Telrov 149" Ev Geapiors 

Aixos yeypanral peytorotipou. 


Here the three commandments are said to be ‘ written in the statutes of 
Justice,’ which ts only another way of saying that they are unwritten in 
the statutes of mortal legislators. And the third is * Honour the stranger.’ 
In this passage it is placed first, because it is relevant to the immediate 
context, While the poet wishes to reserve the end of the stasimon for the 
second, which in this. trilogy las a special importance; for in the sequel 
these danghters of Danaus patris iussu yiros suos interfecerunt.* 

Finally, in what sense were those who violated these laws punished 
by the Gods? They were tormented in Hell—in the Hell of Eleusinian 
and Orphie religion, a place of eternal darkness with * Pains and Avengers 
and Furies,” ancestors of the * angels of torment’ of a later religion: * The 
sound of scourges was heard, and the wailing of those who were roasted 
in the fire; racks, pillories and wheels.’ That is Lucian’s description 
(Necyom, 11-14), in the Christian era. Buteven Polygnotus, in the painting 
called the Descent of Odysseus into Hades, which Pausanias saw at Delphi, 
portrayed an infernal demon called Eurynomus, * with blue-black skin, 
ike the flies that settle on meat, showing his teeth, and seated on the our- 








Cy. Play, Lege. 729 oO nee Fe vols Gre | go Aat Gragipeie otroy red trebSeroy ylyuinrm. dist” ote 
Bicenytiot at ayiirera -supishera Grea. 2 el Go Sy een arderres water & tee coe bade, 
yaa bores; paprupay 4 lelryg Geod inary doskopube, " “Hygin. Fab. 258, 
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spread hide of a vulture’,“* who devoured the flesh of the dead. leaving 
nothing but the bones. We remember how the Furies threaten to turn 


Orestes into ‘food for demons, a bloodless shadow’ (302). And in the 


same painting, not far from Eurynomus, Pausanias pointed out a man 
who was being punished for maltreatment of his father, and another for 
sacrilege, The third was missing, or perhaps Pausanias overlooked him. 
Bur all three appear in the Platonic Inferno (Phaedo 19 d-11q4 a), where 
those guilty of sacrilege are condemned to eternal rorment,®! while those 
guilty of doing violence to their parents or of homicide, are consigned to 
Purgatory. And there we see them in the Fregs (145-51), where we are 
shewn, on the one hand, the sunny meadows of the blest, the Eleusinian 


Paraclise, and on the other: 


BopBopoy roAty " 


Kal cxdp delvesv ev G2 ToUTo KeWwevous, 
ef qroy Eévov rig HSlkrce roorote . . . 
i) unrép’ FAsasev, 7 matpos yvaiou 
Eraratey, f ‘TWioproy Sproy ayosev. 


It is clear Wherefore that, in the Oresteia, the Furies are perseciting Orestes 
because, as a matricide, he has violated the second of the three Greek 


Commandments."" 


As I have shewn elsewhere."4 the Furies are the ministers of the Fates. 
whose decrees they execute. And one of their functions was to safeguard 
the unwritten laws,*® Thus, as far back as Homer, we find that they are 
invoked in oaths, being the punishers of perjury (Hom. Jf. xix. 258-b0) : 


loca vov Zels qrpaera, SeGv Grates kal GpisTos, 
Ci te kal "Hedtos Kal “Epiwtes, af € unr yolou 
aviperrous tivuvtat, 6 tis” Sricpxov Goce. 


And we now understand why Telemachus would have had to face the 
wrath of his mother's Fury if he bad driven her from hearth and home 





© Pou, x oegt. Pousanias connected. the 
puting, with. the Eleusvets Hales, for of the gues 
represecting the utiliitianed be saya (40.01), Preuiais- 
ie S" ale weal roetow tov Ta Epoorro “EAmoie) fy 
cohede frodeor Soyer «= See further Plat. sbaoct. 971 8, 
Piatt. Gy a, Ding. 1. vill ga. 

“© iba, x: 25. 

«| According to Plus. Af, oy © thie Gove i nce 
of thie clus Gna that. A tphrq nai dypioram rae 
‘ABpecniat Greupyay “Epien, urtotioves NAc; 
Kai qepipriyorta: GhAey GMkey, echerpSy ty ail yaMenig 
Sragrat teaeuni kal errifvany ult to porptrow est Goparay, 
The doctrine of Purgarory underlice Cin, 59-63 
frentored! by Healers) port & fremont Biers te yyts 
aay ve bs pte, vo 8 hy erreryuigg oxotow (ote oar 
gavers yn, rod: 3 dapatos her wel, Add Phir. Hep, 
bre. 

i This pasace i ltiell wtticient tO ahew that 
the BipBapes tae aveqtes wae an Elemoman, a 

J.t.8.— Vol. LY. 


well as an Orphlid, cocepion Gee no bg), mit et 
Acriaticl. b. =) (Pp: sy), Plait, ae entoy wvy th | fe. oy! li 
ie thenefiore HOt quite accurale to describe i as * A 
particularly Onphie form af pomestiment © (Glathree, 
p- 160), 

® Tn this pary of my argument T fiave been 
Aonapated af ececral pom by Headlemt, Whee 
MS. notes on Fam, chnet3 shew that he bund idetrti- 
fied wiiat he calls the * three Crock Conmmanidments, 
om} hac commented then with the Mysteries, though 
net apparently with the &yp=psi wipe. Neiiher uf 
thee points wee underteod by FR, Hirzel in hi 
lone ark) learned aricle on “Aypeget: Neeem: | Sirk 
bh, PAtfol -#fin), AToxn, r-oB) 

4 Ach, PI s9o-yn. The poo. breught our 
hy the Fiori thenmelyes in Aor. 9345-4, 495, 4 
174, 72S 

Econ) 8-53. 
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(Od. ii, 135-6).°* And why the disguised Odysseus 





EIA 
threatens Antinous 


with the Furies for insulting a stranger and an outcast (Od. xvii. 475-6): 


GAM ef trey Tere yGv ye Geol nal Epivuss zloty, 
‘Avrivoov mpd ydpoto Teas Bavéroio KIXxEln, 


‘There were, in fact, two distinct traditions with regard to these divini- 


ties, On the one hand, they appear, as at the end of the Choerphor 


, a5 


monstrous, snake-like creatures, springing from the blood of the murdered 


mother to harass her murderer in this life, driving him mad and hunting 


him from home. 


for hornicide was banishment for life, 


being regarded as a ] 
blight. And on the 


We are reminded that 


in primitive times the penalty 
the man with blood on his hands 


lution on the soil, the cause of barrenness and 
other hand they appear beside the judgment-scat 


of Rhadamanthys in the other world, waiting to carry off those who have 


committed the 
condemned. 

the two conceptions. On the 
he has superimposed the mystic 


King’s College, Cambridge. 


CTIMES 


unishable by them as soon as they have been 
What Aeschylus has done in the Eumenides is to combi 
rimitive savagery of the eres: 
terrors of the Eleusinian Hell. 





legend 
Grorce THomson. 





at. (CY, Ul te. 454. 

@ Lurian. i] g3t, a passage in which there no 
mention of Eleusis, but cf i. Gyg-3 (npre nm. 24), 
where again «a Fury appear acting uuder the orders 
ef Rhadamanthys. ‘This evidence m late, but m ie 
confirmed by the eatlier; The temeeption of a 
judgment after death & clearly Gnplied In several 
of the passages I lave quoted in dlosratron of the 


@ypose: yopol, which, as [ have shewn, Were 
expamiled at Elewss Guthrie, discussing Plat. 
Rep. 990 d—e (Onphear, p. 043), writes: ' Perhaps the 
belief in a judement scat was an “ Orphic myth." 
If diat te so, ] have no doubt that it was nor the 
invention of the Orphics, but ramething taken over 
by them from. vague popular belief" Ie was taken 
over, | suggest, from the teaching of Fleiss. 


EARLY PAESTAN POTTERY * 
[PLATES -V1i1.] 


Txe main lines of the development of South Italian pottery from its 
beginnings shortly after the middle of the fifth century to the period about 
380 when provincialism or local characteristics began to make themselves 
felt have already been laid down by the researches of Beazley, Moon, 
Watzinger and others,’ but a detailed study of the great bulk of South 
Itahan pottery which falls after that date and its division into its several 
fabrics has yet to be made. Patroni blazed the trail,* and Macchioro# 
tried to map out the new territory, but his frontiers have so often been 
proved inaccurate or arbitrary that a new map is badly needed. 

One of the most clearly defined of all the local fabrics is that attributed 
to Paestum, Walters was the first to recognise a style of Asteas,* Patroni 
extended this to Paestum,° and since then it has been generally accepted as 
rightly named, ‘The evidence of recent finds in a necropolis at Spinazzo 
Sta. Venere near Paestum on to confirm this attribution, which I am 
taking for granted here, though I hope to go more fully into the question 
later in a paper on Paestan pottery after Asteas, with which the new finds 
are mainly concerned. | | 

To Dr. Tillyard ts due the identification as Paestan of a group of vases 
previous in date to Asteas, whose work had hitherto been taken as the 
starting-point. He rightly noted some Paestan characteristics in a few of 
the Hope vases of a definitely earlier date than these belonging to the 
flourishing period of the fabric—that is, the period of Asteas and his 
followers—and to this small nucleus he added vases from other European 
collections.* Few subsequent additions have been made, the most impor- 
tant being those in the second fascicule of the British Museum Corpus.? 

* Tam yery grateful to Prof A. B Cook, whu the section in Tillyard's Gatelnewe of the Hope Viares, 
kindly read over my scopt and made many sugges po. 16-17. | 
tions, t6 Dr. Tillyard for permission to make re-  Beagicy, Vary in Poland, p. 72, 0. 4: Moon, 
productions from his negatives of the Hope vases, 09 |= ASR. wi, p. go; Watzinger, FR. iil, pp. 443-40; 
Sigs Olga Ehe for her help while | was working = Wuillewmiecr, AA, r2q, li, p.. 184, rogt, i, p. 250), 
m the Naple Mimeum, and to Mr 8. Thomas for 1993, i, qi tj; Philippart, Goll, de to Criomigue rn 
distance with drawings. ftalie, i, pp. 14-16. 

For photographs of vases m the Louvre, the Vienna * Ceramica dell’ fatia Merigionaly iti Mud dell" Ate 
Kumithistormches Museum, Dublin University, oi .Vapoii, xix, 1g. 
Naples, ‘Taranto, Zurich and Minmich and far * AM, 1982, pp. 187-219; 1g02, pp. 2-36, 1ig-B8. 
permission co publish them, my thanks are due to = * Walters, BUM Gal.iv, pp. 72-78; ep. Winneleld, 
Momarur A. Merlin, Dr. F. Richter, Mr, Westropp, Bonner Studien, p, 166, 
Prof, Maluri, Prof Bartoecini, Prof Ovto Waser, amid * Of: €if., P. 37, 
Prof. Sieveking. * Hope Vases, pp. 16-17, Noa. 260-6, 

The bibliography of early Passtan pettery i * Pryce, CFA, ELM. TV. Ea, Now Frea, Figo, 
very alight, the moat important Work on it bring Figg, Fi56. 
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Tillyard’s identification has not passed without eriticism,* but, while not 
agreeing with all his attributions, I think that in the light of the fresh 
evidence I have been able to discover the accuracy of his judgment stands 
confirmed, | i 

A good starting-point for a survey of carly Paestan pottery is afforded 
by a hydria in the British Museum, F556." already identified by Walters as 
of the style of Asteas, but considered by Patroni to belong to the fabric of 
Cumae, though near to Asteas in style. I begin with this vase for, though 
it is by no means the earliest in See its stvlistic peculiarities are well 
defined, The main scene (PI. I) represents a Dionysiac revel—TI shall in 
future refer ro its artist as the Revel Painter—comprising six figures on three 
different levels, three on the ground-level, represented by white lines ane 
dot-cluster flowers, two on a slightly higher level similarly shewn, the sixth 
(as a bust) emerging from behind some rising ground, Th the centre is-a 
macnad in the throes of bacchic frenzy, brandishing a torch in each hand 
and looking fixedly down to earth. To left. nwo silens—one with a thyrsus 
in a pose of ecstasy, the other, a young one, banging upon a tambourine. 
To right, two more maenads both with thyrsi, one above standing up and 
looking into a mirror, the other seated below and offering 2 pomegranate 
to a swan. On the shoulder is a domestic scene with two girls and nwo 
youths, all seated, and holdmg a variety of objects in their hands. 

The drawing is.good; it is not a bad vase, yet somehow there seems 
an air of unreality or even heaviness about it all. The attitude of the 
bacchant is frenzied enough, yet she does not quite fit the part, nor does 
the stylised billow of her almost transparent drapery look perfectly natural. 
The two silens are better, yet one gets the impression that the pose with the 
legs wide apart and the consequent slight outward twist of the body has 
become almost mechanical. The drapery too is shewing signs of becoming 
at little artificial—the nice curve the indented border assumes at the hem, or 
the way the indented stripe falls vertically with a general disregard for the 
folds or nature. ‘This becomes almost a mannerism in later work, where 
examples are Very DUMCroUs, £2. Aiapis on the Astras lekythos,9 the 
standing maenadl on the reverse of the Vatican symposium krater,! a 
maecnad on a bell-krater in the Louvre Ka50, or on an oenochoe there 
shewing a woman offering a libation to a departing warrior. The indented 
border is the most persistently recurring of all the minor Paestan character- 
istics. In a rather smaller form it is common enough on fifth-century Attic 
vases (e.g. the Euphronios Geryon cup, the Brygos lliupersis cup, many 
Atuc pyxides af the time of the Meicdias painter and after, as Athens 1242, 
13676, etc.) and in its present form it appears often on early South 
Italian vases, for example the Taranto krater with the birth of Dionysus, !* 
the Louvre Orestes krater,™ the Tciresias krater,"4 or the Brussels one with 
the apotheosis of Herakles.4® Later, however: it remains constant only in 
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Paestum, though occasionally appearing in slightly altered form on vases of 
other provincial fabrics, and especially Etruscan. ones. The indented stripe 
down the chiton may also be taken as a characteristic decoration of Paestan 
drapery. 

Male breasts are here rendered by a dotted circle, with a central dot 

for the nipple «=. This rendering occurs again on other vases of this group, 
and once on a signed vase by Asteas, on the silen on the reverse of his 
Madrid krater.'® A similar pattern on a larger scale is very popular for 
the decoration of the centre of tambourines. Here also the navel-pubes 
line is sometimes dotted; this also appears again on other vases of the 
vroup, and is a trace of the persistence of Attic influence. Hair is given a 
fairly pictorial treatment, not just blocked in en masse, but the tmdtvidual 
locks are drawn separately in thinned glaze. Long hair is generally 
rendered with a bun on top or behind, tied up with a nibbon, There is 
always a wreath in the hair, or some other adornment, as a stephane, 
generally added in yellow. 
—  Qne or two interesting objects: notably the varieties of cista, one in a 
chequered pattern, one in the form of a box with stumpy legs. We shall 
meet both again, The tambourines are interesting: they are oy popular 
at Paestum both for use and ornament, and are generally of the form seen 
here, with a pattern on the outer edge, another at the centre, and white 
ribbons attached at several places. Noteworthy too are the birds, which 
give a rather domestic air to the scene; Asteas and his successors had a 
weakness for ducks and swans like these, and introduce them both in and 
out of place into their designs:'? “They always have rather shapeless boclies, 
and heavy flat feet, and lots of dots on neck and wings. There are other 
resemblances to the work of Asteas noticeable on our vase: the maenads 
on the right are not unlike his Antheia and Nelisa on the Hesperides 
lekythos, our young silen that on the reverse of his Berlin calyx-krater,” 
and the use of busts or half-figures is a favourite trick of his. He also likes 
painting bacchic revels, witness. in particular the reverse of the Phrixus and 
Helle krater.! 

The decorative patterns or the vase present no difficulties, Laurel 
wreath, wave pattern and egg moulding are alike the common property 
of all artists. The picture is as it were framed between the two vertical 
bands, rather like a crenellation in form, which run from beneath the 
handles to the wave pattern below. ‘The use of a frame is.perhaps the most 
outstanding and persistent feature in the decoration of Paestan vases. 
There are two main varieties of framing :—{a) vertical bands reserved in 
red. with or without some form of pattern on them, (4) palmette forms. 
The first variety is in general use for shapes like the calyx-krater, the neck- 
amphora, and the lebes gamikos, or on vases with scenes adapted from the 
stage “*; the second is almost invariably found on vases of other shapes 
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belonging to the fabric of Paestum. It is interesting to trace the develop- 
ment of this style, which arose from the palmette scrolls that sprang out 
sideways from the large palmettes beneath the handles of vases like bell- 
kraters. At first the detached palmette frame is found only on bell-kraters, 
later it spreads to the other shapes, even to Iekythoi, oenochoai and hydriai, 
The steps of this development are briefly as follows (fig, 1) :— 


2) aside branch from the fan palmette below the handles, generally in the form of a 
scroll with a spiral branching off about half-way up. In the space between the scroll and 
: he = aaa one of more palmetie leaves ora floral form. Fig. t i from Naples 9097; cp. ilsa 

auvre Ke4o. 

In this stage it is common on almost all vases. 

(1) a8 before, with a amall palmette fan, pointing wpwarda, occupying the lower space 
between the spiral and the stem of the scroll. Fig. t ti trom BM. Fr29: other examples, 
B.M. F130, Hope 263. 

Also on Apulian vases, byt with larger fans. 

(m1) both spaces between spiral and stern are now filled with fans, the lower one now 
pointing downwards, “The scroll still attached tothe palmette below the hanilles. Fig 1 tt 

rom BM. F188, 
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This is the transition stage to 

(iv) in which the main stem of the séroll is quite detached from the big fan, which 
now has a triangular ornament atits base. “The two detached palmettes form a definite 
frame for the picture between them. Fig. 1 iv from a vase in the Vatican. 

This stage appears on practically every Pacstun vase (except on the above-mentioned 
shapes) from the time of Asteas till the end of the faliric, Inthe very latest period itis subject 
toaslight modification,” but isstillessentially thesame. As faras I know this typeof? palmette 
frame occurs nowhere else, though a variation, generally with a large campamnula Hower, is 
sometunes found on Campanian vases, but itis a very different thing from the Paestan 
detached palmette frame, though its prototype was probalily the first stage hete illustrated. 


The vase would date to about the middle of the fourth century. In 
shape it is very near to a series of Kertch hydriae like B.M. E227, 
which Schefold dates to about 360.22 There is naturally a wide difference 
in style, as the influence of the Kertch style does not reach Italy till a little 
later. Such a date would fit in well with the external evidence: the 
provincial styles begin about 370, this vase is an advance on the carliest, 
and while still retaining characteristics of the early style is very close to the 
first works of Asteas, with which it is not very far from contemporary, 

"The atem of the seroll is upright, anil there by B2643) mot aurroally Parsian, ue strongly influenced 


one downward-painting fan. In thie stage itoccurs by that style. 
once on a late bell-krater from St. Agata (Naples inv, ™ Aericher Vas, op. 22, Pl. 7 a. 
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Close to this vase stands a calyx-krater from the Hope collection 
ino, 260, here fig. 2), already identified by Tillyard as early Piahn: It 
represents (a) two maenads and a silen, (6) a youth and a girl. There are 
many points in common between the two vases: the dotted male breast, the 
hairy chest and dotted navel-pubes line of the silen, who is almost the exact 
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counterpart of the one paar, as a bust on the previous vase, the pattcrn- 
ing of the tambourine, the bordered drapery, the yellow-dotted girdle, and 
the ground lines with their clusters of dots. It is, I think, an earlier work 
by the same hand; earlier because the lines that mark the folds of the lower 
yart of the chiton are finer than on the hydria, and nearer to these of the 
immediate post-Meidian style, the influence of which is also more apparent 
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in the pose of the figures. The drawing is good, especially on the obverse, 
and shews-a knowledge of the nude, Itis hard tosee why Watzinger should 
class this vase as belonging to the * fldcitiger Stil der spiteren Asteaszeit*® ; ® 
for one thing, the shape is hardly suited to so late a dating, being earlier 
than the Asteas Madrid or Berlin kraters, and a good deal earlier than the 
Louvre Cadmus krater, The calyx-krater, moreover, is not a popular 
shape at Paestum after Asteas; it occurs only three times—the Louvre Cad- 
mus krater,**a tall calyx-krater at Na les (Heydemann 1782, now apparently 
lost),** and the fragmentary one at Bari ** with the death of Opheltes. 
Tillyard also mentions another calyx-krater by the same hand in 
Vienna (no. 986, here Pl. TT and Fig. 3) shewing (a) a maenad seated 
between two silens and a small Eros, (6) two macnads, No longer do the 
dotted breasts or navel-pubes lines appear, otherwise it is yery close to the 
Hope krater, especially the reverses, The pose of the two silens on the 
right, the face of the one on the left and his fawn-skin recall the Hope vase: 
the cista with the open lid, the sweep of the drapery of the seated macnad, 
and the rendering of raised ground recall the hydria, In the space above 
the seated figure appears a large fillet, with astripe down the middle and 
ribbons at the end. The artist does nor seem to have looked with approval 
on too much blank space in the background (one thinks of the geometric 
artist ane his forvor recut), and he generally tries to fill it up somehow: it 
may be a fillet like this that he uses, or a tambourine, or a bead or ivy chain, 
era row of busts or half-figures. As the period of decadence approaches, so 
ns filling ornaments increase, tll at the last there is hardly any free space 
efi at all.27 
The obverse of this vase is strikingly like the reverse of a fine bell- 
krater in Syracuse shewing (@) the sacrifice of a Trojan to the shade of 
Patroclus, (4) a maecnad seated between a standing maenad and a young 
silen.“" The two seated figures are almost identical, except that the 
maenad on the Syracuse vase has a border of square dots to ber drapery, 
and holds a different sort of thyrsus. Very close also is the reverse of the 
Philoctetes krater at Syracuse,” which shews a similar seated figure between 
two silens, Wuilleumicr has assigned these vases to a local Sicilian fabric, 
which is not at all probable. They seem to me rather to be examples of 
the latest period of the early South Italian style and to have had a very 
strong, direct influence 3 early Paestan pottery. The closest connection 
between them and early Paestan is afforded by a calyx-krater in the 
Vatican (Fig..4)," which, while possessing most of the characteristics of the 
reverse designs of the Syracusan kraters, is undoubtedly by the same hand 
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as Vienna 986 and Hope 260. Itrepresents (a) three macnads and a young 
silen, (2) two draped youths, and the general resemblance between (0) and 
the reverse of the Vienna vase is as striking as the numerous resemblances 
in points of detail between the obverses of these two Vases. In particular 
the use of square dots on the obverse to form the border of the drapery [as 
on the Syracusan vases) is noteworthy in comparison with the round or 
triangular ones (as on other early Paestan vases) used on the reverse, 
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As w usual, the reverses have not received the same attention as the 
abverses, The subjects are frankly dull, and the artist has taken no 
particular pains about drawing or composition—witness the very indifferent 
drawing of the face of the maenad on the left of the reverse of the Vienna 
vase (fig. 4), and of the youth on the right of the Vatican one—but has 
just filled the space at his disposal with two draped standing hgures, which 
over and over agaim are to be found on the reverses of South Italian pots. 
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None of the vases has anything suggestive of a frame; the little palmette 
between the silen and the maenad is only afillingormament. 

The appearance of Eros in connexion with a bacchic scene 1s interesting. 
This is common enough in Paestan as in other South Italian fabrics ; 
sometimes we meet him with the bacchic rout (Vienna 993, Louvre K236, 
Vienna 348, Naples 9248 rev.) and sometimes with Dionysus himself (Lecce 
741, B.M. F152, Copenhagen 258). He rather personifies good fortune, or 
the blessings that follow in the train of Dionysus, than has any particular 
sane ae in this réle. On Paestan vases he seldom appears in the 
effeminate form in which he is to be found on Apulian ones; and then it is 
mostly on vases of the latest period** 

We meet him again on the lid of a lekane in the Raccolta Cumana at 
Naples (inv. 86405) where he is offering various gifts to a seated woman. 
This scene is duplicated on the lid with only slight alterations of pose and 
detail (fig. 5). The vase is by the same hand as the preceding ones and 
the resemblance between the seated women here and the one on Vienna 
986 is quite obvious, while the Erotes on the two vases are much alike, 
especially as regards face and figure. 

A later work by the same hand is a bell-krater in apes (Heydemann 
2097, inv. 8rg65; Pl. I11a), reputedly found at Bari. It is nearer to the 
Vienna vase than to the Hope one, and shews (a) a maenad seated between 
another maenad and a silen, (4) 2 young silen pursuing a maenad. It has 
many points in common with both these vases, the silen bending forward 
over his raised foot, the central seated figure and her drapery, the branching 
thyrsus, the tambourine with the dotted centre, and the patterning with 
meanders and St. Andrew’s crosses. It also strikingly resembles the reverse 
of the Cadmus krater of Asteas (Pl. II] 8), which I publish beside it for 
comparison. The faces of the two standing maenads and of the two silens are 
very alike, and the maenads haye almost the same pose.. The palmette 
scrolls from beneath the handles are also practically the same as those on a 
bell-krater in the Louvre, K24o, which t believe to be an earlier work of 
Asteas.82. This vase must therefore be amongst the latest of the carly 
Paestan vases, and contemporary with the first period of Asteas. 

The shape is a favourite one, the bell-krater. It is still early, the 
handles have but a slight upward curve, the rim projects very little, the foot 
is aya and solid, and the sides fairly straight. Later the shape develo 
in. the direction of what the potter believed to be grace and lightness, rhe 
stem becomes thinner, the base smaller, the handles curve sharply upwards, 
and the rim projects far over them, At Paestum, the shape with the straight 
sides was always popular, and lasted till the end of the century, no doubt 
because the squareness of shape was so well adapted to the square framed 
pictures on the vases, Even at the last the sides of a Paestan krater are 
rather straight, in contrast with those of Apulian and Campanian fabrics, 
where from the beginning the curve of the body is rounder and more 
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pronounced. I have already quoted this vase as affording an example of 
the first stage in the development of the detached palmette frame. 
Another bell-krater close to this one is Hope 263 (fig. 6), with (a) 
Dionysus standing between a young silen amd a seated maenad and a 
standing maenad, (4) amaenad and asilen, It is the same shape as the last 
vase. with a slightly more i ae palmette framing. The seated 
maenad and her tambourine resemble those of the Naples vase, as do the 
vertical strokes that mark the beginning of the folds of the drapery below 
the girdle. The standing maenad and the young silen are not far removed 
from those of the hydria: the drapery is a little more lifeless and heavier, 
ancl the silen’s tail has gone to the type used by Asteas and is no longer added 
in white. But the standing maenad resembles far more closely Nelisa of the 
Hesperides Iekythos by Asteas, a detail of which I publish. for comparison 
(fig. 7). On the Asteas vase both Atopis and Nelisa are in similar poses, 
Aiopis facing right instead of left, and this pose may be found almost exactly 
on an Attic relief, which by virtue of its inscription "Eni Mo)coves Gpxoures 
may be dated to the year 362/!, and thus forms a useful criterion for the 
dating of our vase, which will be a decade or so later, not much belore the 
Asteas lekythos. | 
The rendering of the hair of Dionysus is unusual, for corkscrew curls 
like his are not common at Paestum. Such curls appear again on the 
head of Eros on a broken Jebes gamikos from Lipari now in the Museo 
Mandralisca at Cefali (fig. 8), shewing (a) Eros, Aphrodite “4 woman, 
(6) Eros and a woman."4 This vase seems to be of Paestan fabric of a 
slightly later date, but 1 am hesitant about its attribution because, though 
the obverse has so many Paestan characteristics—the chevron frame, the 
hianging wreath, the bordered and patterned drapery, and the yellow 
detted girdle—and the pose of the standing woman is that of the one on 
Hope 269, and the faces like those of a group of Paestan vases we are about 
to discuss (Louvre K236 and K344, Bologna 437), on the reverse the types 
are far different, and the effeminate Eros is a stranger to early Paestan; 
also the drapery folds are more boldly drawn than on the other vases. Stull 
the marked similarities of the obverse to the other Paestan vases of the early 
group incline me to put this vase into the same group. | 
To return to Hope 263. The rendering of the free foot of Dionysus ts 
of interest. The artist has not shewn it in profile, but has attempted to 
incorporate the results of observation. The twist he has here given it is not 
unnatural, but later this twist develops into a mannerism, and becomes a 
distortion of the foot (cp, the free feet of the figures on two stemless cups in 
the Louvre R363, Ky it The rather casual piece of drapery that Dionysus 
wears over his arms ~: behind his shoulder becomes his normal dress on the 
vases of the Serene style, always with some sort of an indented border: 
Closer to. the Reyel Painter's hydria stands a calyx-krater in Vienna, 
no. 993 (Pl. EV a), with (@) a maenad seated between Eros and a silen, 
(6) a silen pursuing a maenad, The represeritation of the ground lines on 
the two vases is similar, while the cista held out by Eros ts identical with the 
“Athens Nat, Mus 148i: Svoronos, Ca’, Pi ™ | amp iawleteed 10. Sig. Cavallaro and Dr. P. 
toga: Afr. 3aqb: Speier, RAF 1091, PL 24. i. Mingazzini for sending me photos of tits vane. 
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one on the shoulder of the hydria. Eros and the silen have their counter- 
parts on Vienna 986, and the finer folds of the drapery recall those of 
Hope 260. The free foot is here again given a frontal treatment, though not 
so naturally as on the last vase, for the style is less developed. 

I have already referred to two kotylai in the British Museum (Freq, 
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Fro) ® as affording examples of the second stage of the development of the 
palmette frame. Both belong to this group of vases, and are nearest in style 
to Vienna 986 and Naples 2097. ‘The first (fig. 9) shews on both sides a 
conversation scene between two women, one seated and the other standing 
in front of her, with one foot upon a mound... Again the ground lines with 
dot clusters, the hanging fillets, the tambourine; the drapery of the seated 
heures r¢ that of the macnad on the Vienna vase ane the illeted branch licia 
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by the standing figure on the obverse is that of the silen on Hope 260,. The 
ivy tendrils that the women hold occur again in a more stylised form on the 
reverse of the Asteas Cadmus krater. The other vase ( fig. 10) is similar and 
shews (a) a silen pursuing a maenad, (5) a seated silen offering a pome- 
granate to a maenad, Both vases are well on in the early period; analogy 
of shape with Kertch vases would put their date to about 350. 

ischbein fe 34) ** preserves for us in outline drawing (fic. rr} a lost 
vase, presumably a krater, found near Capua, which to judge from his 
drawing belongs to this group. For all Sir Wm. Hamilton’s assertion that 
‘the learned antiquarian may make his dissertations from these drawings as 
if he had the vase itself before him, 3? we cannot trust them too far, for 
Tischbein was. inclmed to atticise his figures and to minimise the Jocal 
characteristics, as a comparison between the Tischbein drawing of the 
Dublin krater * and my photograph will shew, The vase represents 
Dionysus and Ariadne seated together, with a small figure between them, 
while on the left a silen pours out a libation into a phiale held by Dionysu 
The presence of oa msy 1g ini ae wit oe raed vases a sa" 
group—the pose of the silen, the drapery of the seated hgures, the sm 
stands figure, the ground lines, rei the large fillet—point to this vase 
belonging to it also. It looks more developed in style, and late in the series. 

So far colour has-‘not played a large part in the decoration of the vases— 
merely the use of white or yellow for a jjuncts—but a lepaste in the British 
Museum (F139, fig. 12) % introduces the purple and orange of which 
Asteas and Python make so much use. The interior is divided into four 
compartments, the hes ofeach of which are bordered byegr-and-dot moulding 
and have for design alternately a seated Eros and a woman feeding a duck. 
The women’s drapery is closé to that of the seated maenad on the hydria, 
and closer to that of Vienna 993, where the same fine chiton with vertical 
folds apptars from beneath the himation. Here the chiton is purple, and the 
flesh of the women is painted white, rare on Paestan vases, and usually found 
in conjunction with such coloured drapery (ep. the face of the woman at the 
window on the krater in the Vatican with the love-adventure of Zeus) .# 
Once more we find the birds so popular later, the hanging fillets, and the 
white tendrils, The rather effeminate Eros is near to the one on the reverse 
of the lebes in Cefalh. 

The above vases are the most important ones which group around the 
Revel Painter, To these may be added two more from the Louvre; 
Ko95, here Pl. IV 3: (a) silen ursuing a maenad, (6) two draped youths, 
and Ke97 (a) two maenads an Eros, ( H two maenads. Both vases have 
suffered heavily from repairiting, especially the second, which has very little 
left that is original. 










There are two more groups of early Paestan vases, both closely con- 
nected with each other and the preceding group. The first comprises three 
vases by the same hand -— 
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Kotyle from Nola, Louvre R344, Pl. VA. (a) Seated woman and silen, 
(b) two women conversing, Millin, IT., 62. 
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Calyx-krater, Louvre K236, Pl. VB. (a) Three women and Eros, 
(+) two women with a palmette between them. 
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Ocnochoe, Bologna 437 (Palagi Coli. 927, here fig. 13). Seated 
woman with tambourine. 
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All three vases have one notable characteristic, the extreme heaviness: 
of the chin. Apart from this they might well have belonged to the first 
group, Which they otherwise resemble so closely that they must be products 
of the same workshop but by a different artist, who was, however, greatly 
influenced by his fellow-painter. ‘The ground lines, the tambounines, the 
fillets, the drapery and even the poses are all familiar to us; a slight varia- 
tion of the ege-and-dot pattern is noticeable, in that the centre of the egg is 
marked by a vertical line. On the oenochoe appears the chevron framing 
we saw on the Cefali vase; it is popular with the later Paestan artist 
(cp. Vienna 724, Berlin 4284, Vienna 206, etc.) and is no doubt copied from 
Attic and early South Italian vases (ep. Athens 15308, 1215, 1219; Louvre 
Kb). 


The other group contains two important vases both by the same hand :— 
Bell-krater in Dublin (formerly Hope 266, here Pl. VIA). (a) Two 
women bathing, a silen and a woman, (4) youth and two women. Tischbein, 
I, 4%.. 
: Calyx-krater in the Roesch Collection at Zurich, Pl. Vie. (a) A 
phlyax (ZIKO)N) between two women, (+) woman and youth at a stele. 
 -Here again the style, though individual—one might call the artist the 
Siken-painter—has much incommonwith the two groups already considered, 
especially the second one. Identical is the treatment of raised ground, the 
wse of the dot-cluster pattern on the drapery and the hair ribbons with dot 
clusters at the ends; and several of the poses, notably that of the woman with 
the mirror on the Dublin vase, are very similar. The same influence has 
certainly been at work on the Sikon painter; it is thar of the Revel Painter, 
with whose work such poses as that of the nude bather, the silen, or the 
woman on the reverse of the Sikon vase have so much in common. 

The calyx-krater (Pl, Vin) has a peculiar interest by reason of its 
subject.) for itis the first appearance of a phlyax on a Paestan vase, and the 
phiyax plays a large part in later work. He is wearing the usual phlyax 
tricot and tight-fitting hose for arms and sleeves, and over ita white chiton, 
which leaves lis nght breast bare. He is inscribed SKWN,** which is unusual, 
as there are few instances of inscriptions at Paestum apart from the signed 
vases. Whois he? The name occurs once again on a vase, on ancr.f. 
fragment in the Museo Bocchi at Adna,"! where it is inscribed above the 
herald of Laios. Now there is no classical authority for his having had such 
a name, and it scems likely that the artist wishing to give a name to all his 
characters, supplied the want by inserting a common slave name, for the 
word seems to be only a shorter form of SIKEAOE, and is used as a slave name 
by Aristophanes in Eeclestacusae 867 ; 

wel Heppiver gipeote shy treretraciav. 
"Ono Waser, fa Menem ctemolf Keen, pq,  ganuira ainphora, | iii) the lot vase with the rape of 
from. Jalrprlermit for oiiierhenniiereniet toss, Thalia, Tichbeg |, 26, (iv) the BLM. Agrios hydra, 





wil, 297 8 the imcription op which) is very dowliful apd f 
RE iia, 2527) Bower, ME, qv) Gaz. wicline 10 think non-existent 


2] know of only fone withers) |) che Clanyimede “Ae Higa, Fh. gg. 0) Sobone, danckitg del 
fragment wi Berlin Fagot a, (ti) the Vienne Cus Afiien Barrdy, Ply, 
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We remember further that Aristophanes wrote a comedy enutled Aiolosikon, 
but so little remains of this that it 1s: not possible to find out whether our vase 
could have had any connexion with it, Sikon is here probably meant to 
suggest the place of origin of this sort of comedy, which we know came from. 
Sicily. 

The tterning on the vases is also interesting. In both the main 
picture is framed by vertical bands of wave pattern—a rare frame, occurring 
only once again, on a plate from Reggio 4° with an old comic actor,” which 
probably belongs to this group. On its frame dots are placed between the 
crests of the waves, as on the wave border of the Revel Painter's hydria, 
On the Dublin vase above the picture runs a horizontal frieze of alternate 
squares of black and yellow resembling dentils; it is not altogether unlike 
the loggia roof on the Asteas kraterin Madrid. Like Naples 2097 these two 
vases are very close to the work of Asteas; note the gesture of the maenad 
on the right of the Dublin yase, it is the same as that of Thebes on the Asteas 
Cadmus krater, and the drapery with its dot parieens occurs again on the 
fragment in ‘The Hague #’ which belongs to the time of Asteas, or with its 
billowing folds on the krater in Louvre Ke4o, which I have already said 
I think to be an early work of Asteas. Also touches of purple are used for 
adjuncts, like details of drapery or ornament, and this becomes regular with 
Asteas and parteeny Python, _ 

One other vase of the borderline period 1s an oenochoe in Bologna, 
no. 4g, fig. 14, depicting a dancing silen.™ He stands between the silens 
of the Revel Painter and those of Asteas, and the decoration used to frame 
the picture—an ivy tendril—becomes with Asteas and his followers a decora- 
tive motive fordrapery.” It is not casy to draw a hard-and-fast line between 
the periods, but after this the vases seem to belong to a more developed age 
both in style and spirit, and this ts most probably due to the domimating 
influence exerted by Asteas. 


I list for reference the carly Paestan vases here discussed :— 


Calyx-kraler: Dresigri. Hit. Prov. 
1, Hape aba Siien and Macnads: Youth and girl 37 cms, 
9, Vatican, Mut, 4 maenads anda glen: 2 youths Is 4s 


Gree. Etr. 


q. Vienna 986 Silen, macnads, Eros; a mmacnads STs i 
4. Vienna 993 Maenad, Eros, silen: silen and maecnad 36, 
5 Louvre K235 Silen and macnad; 2 draped vouths oe 

. Louvre K237 0 2 maenads, Eros: maenads ah 
5. Louvre Keogh Macnad and Eros: maenads 87s 
8. Zurich Sikon and 2women: youth and woman 324, 


“ Shortly to be publisher! in the roth) faarieule 
Of Jtatia aintichiscima, by Prof) 8. Putortl. 

7 have recently heard of another such plate ay 
Reggio (nan, 45 in the Antiquarium, from Castrlinova 
St. Amirea) representing an old comic actor with 
both bands at ahoolder beight holding a wreath ood a 
Patera, ut gs | have net ween iy ovyself, | canned say 


whether it i Parstin of not. 

T Scheurleer Coll’ 2491; Jul. 1917, p. 52, fir. 24. 

“ Palagi Coll gio; Pellegrim, Cai. fig. jo. I 
am. very grateful to Prof Docati for allowing me 
to publish the two oenochoai in Bologna. 

"© © z.onthefragmentin the Albertinum a: Dresden, 
ZV sgt: Bieber, AM. ters, Pl. «, 
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Bell-kvaler : | Design. Fit, Prov, 
g. Hope 264 Dionysus, muaenads, silen:silen, macnad 98 cons, 
10. Dublin Univ. Bathing scene: youth and woman SS is 
11. Naples 2097 a macnads and ‘dilen: silen and moarnad 37) 6, | Bari 
12, Tischbein, L, 94 Dionysus and Ariadne Capoa 
Aotvle : 
ry. BLM. Fiaa Conversation scenes 22 yy (Nota 
Ly. BM. Figo Silen and marnad; the same 22, 4  -Nola 
15. Louvre Rog Conversation scenes 23 « Nola 
fekane ; Diaum. 
16, Naples inv.-86405 Erotes-and seated women 35 lumac 
Lepaste : 
17. BM. Figa Erotes ancl women go 
HHydria + He. 
15. BM. Frs6 Dionysiac revel 29°35 Gop. Nola 
Oenachor : 
19. Bolowna 447 Seated worrtii 7k Ow 
20, Bologna 4q! Dancing silen iS 
Lebes gamukos : 
oi. Cefal 8 Aphrodite, Eros and woman Lipari 
Eros and woman 
Plate: 
22. Regvio Old comic Reegio? 


With one or two attributions already made by other scholars I cannot 
are. Tillyard gives to this fabric a calyx-krater in Munich, no. 3269 
(Pl. VII. a, 8), shewing (a) Dionysus giving a mask toa follower, (b) bacchic 
scenc.™ Apart from a very rough version of the indented border, I see 
little Paestan about the vase. The fillets, thyrsi, and ground lines are quite 
different, as is the palmette band below the design of the obverse. A more 
important difference may be seen in the treatment of the face: the eves are 
treated quite differently from those on other Paestan vases, being all very 
Staring, and sometimes round. Further there is considerable use here made 
of the three-quarter profile, which does not occur once in early Paestan, 
though used later by Asteas, And lastly the shape is foreign; this style 
of calyx-krater does not appear in Paestum, though it is common enough 
in Apulia; a very good example is a wase in Lecce, no. 615, which has 
several details in common with this one.6* The same objections largely 





Kg, onein the B.M.Fat5, anda bell-krater-in Paris, 
Bil, Nat.ggo, | regard this greep af vases = con. 
necting the tater product of carly South [nalian |p 


20 AS. 1855, Pl. Bg APE hs. 4 | Ay the come 
hand are three bell-kraters and a calvx kruter in the 
Munco Arpucologico, Madrul, (Leroux, Cat, mos. 924, 


gob, 20 mal gop, Flaw 9739); anil another only. 
krater recently placed there froni the Prado Collnetinn 
(op.716) with asilen sacrifice a goat in the preence 
of two imacuids Akio a calyx-krater in jhe Lowe 


Naples og ft or Brussel Ayor8) with the carly vases 


Of the developed Agalian aeyle, 


1 CVA, Lecce. TV Or, PL 19, 4, Pl oo, y Nate 
the rewnblance-of the thymus, paters. and drapery. 
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apply to the Hope bell-krater 262; the eyes, the three-quarter face of 
Dionysus and the horn he holds find their counterparts on the Munich vase, 
but not at Paesturn. Similarly also with a bell-krater in Titbingen (P46) 
referred by Watzinger to this fabric.52 One other vase, to which Professor 
Beazley kindly referred me, stands very close to early Paestan. Itis.a broken 
lebes pamikos in Taranto (Pi. VII, c, p), shewing (a) Aphrodite giving 
Eros the slipper, (b) domestic scene. The drapery with its dot cluster and 
star embroidery, its bordered hem with the rows of yellow dots, and the 
hanging fillet are all in accordance with the Paestan formula, but otherwise 





Fri. i¢—Rotoux, ¢q7: Woman were Pawmocnie, Fie, §4.—BouoieA 451; Sib. 


the vase seems (o stand much closer to the main stream of early South 
Italian. The pose of Aphrodite 1s that of Athena on the Tiresias krater, or 
Hera on the birth of Dionysus vase at Taranto; the clrapery of the man with 
the bird is very like that of Apollo on the Louvre krater with the purification 
of Orestes. ‘The hook-like folds of the drapery too might be taken from such 
vases as Naples 2411, or Brussels 1018. “The clay is a brighter pink than that 
used for the majority ere SLT SO RL MT gee a “ate 
version of an Attic lebes gamikos of the Meidian period, as, for example, 
Athens 1bBi or 1250.4 | 


We have now passed in review some twenty vases, which form them- 
selves on broad stylistic. principles into one group which may be further 
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subdivided according to individual artistic peculiarities, I have already 
pointed out the points of resemblance between the several vases of the group, 
and here merely sum up its main features. The favourite shape is the krater, 
the bell form replacing the calyx as time goes on, and it 1s generally patterned 
with a laurel wreath on the rim, and either a wave pattern or a band of 
meanders and crosses or checks below the picture, which as the style develops 
becomes almost invariably framed either between detached palmettes or a 
reserved band, with or without decoration, Ground lines are shewn in 
yellow, frequently with the addition of dot clusters or even plant forms. 
There is a good deal of decorative ornament, such as fillets, wreaths, 
tambourines, quartered circles or palmette forms used to fill up the other- 
wise empty spaces of the design. Colour is mainly confined to the use of 
white and yellow for adjuncts, but with the development of the style purple 
becomes more common. There is not very much variety in pose; particu- 
larly frequent are seated women seen in profile, with a piece of drapery 
round their lower limbs, and standing figures leaning forward over a 
sapROTee leg, or with the weight of the body thrown on to one foot, the 
other remaining free, and often represented as if seen im full tront. The 
tendency is to avoid the difficulties of full-face drawing by representing the 
features in profile, with at most the chest or leg seen in full front, The 
drapery is stylised, but quite well done, especially on the earlier vases, ¢.g. 
Hope 260, though becoming more mechanical later, with the result that the 
folds of the drapery do not always look natural, and often fail to follow the 
position of the limbs. As the style develops, the faces tend towards heavi- 
ness, and the expressions become rather lifeless as if the characters were 
incapable of much emotion. The actual drawing is good, with a sound 
knowledge of the nude and the proportions of the figure. 

We must now consider the cyidence for the attribution of this group of 
vases to Paestum. It seems to me to be very strong indeed, and the line of 
succession between the early vases and Asteas, and mi him all the later 


‘Paestan work, to be very clearly defined, Beginning with an early vase like 


Hope 260, we can easily sce how short a step is needed to reach either the 
Sikon vase or Vienna 986; the first is linked up by the drapery and features 
of the women, the second by the silen. From Vienna 986 to Naples 2097 
is the next stage, and from there, or direct from the work of the Sikon 

ainter, to Asteas is no distance. I have already noted the strong resem- 

lance between Naples 2097 and the reverse of the Asteas Cadmus krater. 
Similarly, Hope 263, which stands in close connexion with the other early 
vases just mentioned , affords another link inthe chain between the early vases 
and Asteas, as a comparison between it and the Hesperides Iekythos or the 
reverse of the Berlin krater will shew. There are many other connecting 
links as well, in particular the use of the indented border for drapery, and 
the framing of the picture, with both of which I have already dealt in detail. 
There is further a progressive development towards a facial heaviness, with 
particular stress on mouth and chin, which has become: uite apparent in the 
work of the Sikon Painter, or in that of the painter of the Louvre kotyle ; 
and this becomes very pronounced in the time of Asteas and his followers. 
Lastly, we have the criterion of shape: at Paestum the bell-krater assumes a 
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shape with very straight sides, often with a slight convex curve at the bottom 
of the body, as, for example, Hope 268, or in a slightly modified form, Hope 
273 and the Python or Orestes kraters, and this shape has already appeared 
in the later early vases like Hope 263 and 266. It is a pity that the pro- 
veniences of so few of these vases 1s known for certain, and that Paestum 
finds no place among those that are. This may be duc to the fact that the 
tombs which have yielded most of the vases of Paestan provenience were of 
fairly late date, and the greater part of their contents belongs to the very 
last period of the fabric. But style is a surer guide than f rovenience, and 
the similarities of style I have noted, together with those of the subjects (for 
Dionysus is at all times popular with the Paestan vase painter) and their 
treatment, all point to these vases being the redecessors of the Asteas- 
Python group, which comprises the main bulk of Paestan pottery. 

The chief influence on these vases seems to me [Oo be that of the early 
South Italian ones, with which they have much in common, especially in 
the pose of the figures and in the rendering of the drapery.** Most out- 
standing in this connection is the influence of the painter of the kraters at 
Syracuse to which reference has already been made, and I regard early 
Paestan as theirdirectdescendant, Paestumis situated at the extreme north 
of the province of Lucania, almost on the borders of Campania, and as it was 
under the domination of the Lucanians from the early years of the fourth cen- 
tury,°> we may expect to find Lucanian influences also. Tillyard has already 
ehevn the existence of an early Lucanian fabric, contemporary with the later 
stages of early South Italian, and we do find traces of its influence on early 
Paestan in the heavy features and rather lifeless expressions of the figures on 
the vases.™ | 

I have already raised the problem of date over certain individual yases, 
and have mentioned the Attic relief of 362/1 as a useful criterion for the 
dating of the early works of Asteas, and consequently for such vases as Naples 
2097 or Hope 263, which must be not far from contemporary with them. 
‘The distance between these vases and the earliest ones like Hope 260 cannot 
be very great, and even allowing an initially slow development it seems 
unlikely that the beginnings of fabric will go back to much before 360. 
1 would therefore put the group of early Paestan vases between 365 and 340, 
and date the earlier works of Asteas to just before the later date. He must 
have begun working not long after 950 and Python continues his work ull 
the close of the century, when the period of decadence sets in, ‘This will 
have lasted till about the end of the first quarter of the third century, when 
with the Roman conquest In 273 the manufacture of red-figured pottery 
most probably came to an end. 
| A. Date TRENDALL. 
British School, Rome. 
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ii Por aimilarity of pose cp. eapecially ihe ney, FR. ii, p. gyn; the influence of the Meidias painter 
of Louvre Kiyro, BM, Fréo and F283, all figured oon att have already pointed out, 
by Moon, For the drapery comparsons may be 03 Ciaceri, Marie delle Moyne Greetz, li, gob. 
made with almost all the vaste af the later perrol Hom Fass, p. iy, 
of early South Inalian, 38 listeel by -Wauringet. 
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One Of the Dura parchments (Dura Perg. 23)—a sale of a slave in 
1G0 A.b.—recently transcribed and translated by C. Bradford Welles in 
his preliminary report on the Dura documents of private character ? shews 
a very elaborate and unusual date. First comes the consular date and the 
name Of the emperor, then the date according to the Seleucid era and the 
month, and finally the place and the municipal date: |. 4 ff. && Eupame 
TH) ToS “ApaBig ti | leptov Aids piv Avooviou tot Znvobérou tod “HAloBapay | 
"ATrOAA coves 5¢ Geodapou tod "AGnvedétou toi | ‘AptemtSapou, tau Bi poy doviay 
“HaoSapey Tot Aroxitous tol “HAioiapoy, BaciAéws BE Fekevuou Nix[.&] |ropes 
Acvupou tol Pekrixou red Aaviioy. 

Dating a document, not only by consuls, the imperial year and the 
year according to a proyincia] or municipal era, but also by eponymous 
pres of the municipal gods was not the common practice at Dura in 

oman times. We haye now a rather large and representative group of 
various private documents found at Dura, some of them with the date 
completely preserved. In no one of them is mention of the eponymous 
priests found. The date consists of the name of the consuls, the name of 
the emperor or emperors, and the number of the year according to the 
Seleucid era. Sometimes when the emperors are themselves consuls the 
second step is omitted. Nor is such a dating by the priests very common 
in other parts of the Roman Empire. In contracts or similar documents 
found in Fownt in Most cases the imperial date only is used 

Neither is a similar dating found in the Dura documents of the Parthian 
period. Many have been found at Dura and all shew the same style: 
name of the niling king and year according to the Parthian and to the 
Seleucid era.* A little more elaborate are the dates of the Avroman 
parchments (they add to the name of the king that of the queen or queens) 
and some of the cuneiform tablets.4 The mention in some documents 
of Parthian time of Dura in one (D. Perg. 10) of the phrurarch (gpovpapyes) 
with the preposition éri, in others (D. Perg. 2, 12 and 37; J. Johnson, 
Dura Studies, 1932, p..95 fF, ep. p. 45 and the unpublished D. Perg. “i! of 
the Emotes kel orparnyds with the same preposition must not be taken 
as part of the date. It means that the document was made ‘ before’ the 
corresponding officer. The same may be true of the Edessa parchment 





'1C. Bradford Welles, Dir xirilin sects te Dara, 
Minch. Beitrége xu Papprnsf, ete, 1 (1944), p. oto TF 
* Seo 2. Pog..az—Welle, Li p. aot; cp. the 
lat of other prieate documenta foutdl at Dura, id. ps 


qos 0f, I have not wied to collect ihe evidence of 


dating by municipal pot m Grock- cities of the 


Homan period. 1 has ne direct bearing oo ihe 


Problenm treated in this paper. 


"Ser eg. Rostov! aml Welles, A Partha 
Contract if Lien, ete. Tule Cla. St.) (gas), p, 3:f1., 


ep, p. a9 ff 


* E. H, Mins, Parchewnte of the Pecthian Peried from 
Avromen in. Audition, FHS. 33 (roig), p. go If: ep, 
my arnide quoted mi noe 4, p99; note fi, 
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found at Dura (D. Perg. 20), which shews a very 
documents of the Parthian period, although here 


fin Syriac) of 245 A.D. 
close similarity to the 
it:may be a date.° 


37 


Ine glance at the date of D. Perg. 23 shews, however, that the municipal 
date of the document is not a creation of Roman times: it is a fossilised 


survival of a much earlier period. The cults 
not represent the real religion of Dura of the 
in the Roman times were 


worshipped at Dura 


mentioned in the date do 
Roman period. The gods 
partly official gods of the 


Roman Empire, partly Oriental gods of Syria, Phoenicia, Mesopotamia 


and Arabia, some of them slightly disgui 
have not yet a full picture of the religious life of Dura. 


ised under Greek names. We 
However, many 


temples and dedications excavated by Cumont and the Yale expedition 


sive a fair idea of the pantheon of D 
The main temples of Dura 
the Christian Chapel, the Synagogue, 
Artemis Nanaia, the Elamitic and Babylonian goddess, 


periods. 


ura of the Parthian and the Roman 


hitherto excavated (not including 
and the Mithraeum) are those of: 
Hadad ancl Atar- 


gatis, the great gods of Syria and Anatolia, Artemis Azzanathcona, another 
name for the same Atargatis, be hlad or Apalad, son of Hadad, the god of 


the Jarge town of the mi 
Kyrios, the great god of Palmyra, 


gee phimyeem. Baalshamin—Zeus 
eus Theos, probably another Baal 


under Greek disguise, the Palmyrene triad—Bel, larhibol and Aglibol, 


Bel alone, the Phoenician Astarte and Adonis, perengs the Arabian and 


Palmyrene god Arsu and the local goxlcless © 
Lranian Hvareno and Greek Tyche.* 





* Tire Syriac text of the contract af Eelessa is pubs 
lished by Prof. G,C. Torney in thie Cette f. Seminiik, 
ju (tags), 941; commentson it of © B. Welles anal 
A. Bellinger will appear the forthcoming fifth vol. of 
Yale Clan Se. Jmay point out that the three maga- 
raj of Ededa’ mentioned in ‘the document are 
probably a kind of governor af ihe city representing 
Reame aul the two ecparnyyol, It wat 2 farm, of 
goverment first created by the Seleuciwiy (see the 
recently discovered document of Sebeue te of thes tine 
al Seleueus TY, ML Holleaux, BCH 57 (993i. P- 
4 if.) and adopted by the Parthians (ere the mapertant 
fener of Artahanus M1, F. Cumant, CRAcinocr. oy, 
p26) A. Wilhelin, Ame. d. Wien. Ake ragg. p45 FE) 
Ai Dura—a snailler citv—the offer of hmartam) was 
combined with that of the etpatryyes and so Ht was 
in many other cities of the Parthian Empire: #9) 
Eabylon, (GF 254 ami Nineveh (temple of Nats, 
H.W. Horchimeon, Archeew!. 79 (1909),p. (goth; SEC. 
WIL a7; the text needs a thorough revincn: | read 
the dute testatively, AMi-231 of the Seleucid pra, i, 

‘gr pa; the man for whose safety the stele was put 
vp f& Apollunius, tod erpamnyse ea) Emsroroy hh 
réAnay | tet(eyjiteoy eal bri nave depopulamilscy 7] 
ep. OGH. 254), As regards Dura T wut mote thas 
we know well one ‘holder of the offee—TAoxoy 
‘Aueiou—whe beld it for ar feast. ten yeant rom about 
4. to 62 4 (ocw evidenee which concerns him will 
be foun in dura Rem, Vy pp. t0g, No, gi8 and p. 185; 


Dura—its Semitic Gad, 


Nia. 520, 4o¢ and 425). It ia probable that the 
office at Dura was net anal and that it waa prai- 
theally (uieueh hardly legally) hereditary in one and 
ithe dame family (J) Johnson, Jigra States, 1g, P- 
7 ff.). The earliest member of the family whe waa 
folding the Gffice was a Zikeuicy Avciou whose date 
is qe-ta.c, He i styled in the jrerpuon which 
comtains his name stparyyes Tit Tekeey HEPAT 
(Due Rep. Vp. 16), Tam inclined to think that 
yeaah means in this case ffeapyns am) that 
Seteucus wae beth the chief magistrate of the Mare- 
donian colonia and the chief [aheikh) of the non- 
Mucedoiian reidente of the cry and its-ierritory. 
la Recuan foes the officer of srpemmyty ar Dura a 
ne longer connected with that of trerréme: tn 
larger cities, however, like at Edessa and at Paloryra 
the Romans scom te have retained (he anclent argas- 
juwion and appointed a kimd of city-governor, who 
was, in fact; the successor of the Hellenimo and 
Parthian émeterpe. Suth & pepreerntative of 
Rome at Palmyra waa probably the teroypirer 
fy Tlakudporg of the vdoos whewnts of Palinyra (0G/. 
62g, to5}, Along with him existed the two eypartyys! 
(Cumont, CRAcioe, 1932, p. 256). 

* Cp. M. Rostoveeeif, The Carapan Cities, p. 178, 
cp. the bralian eclition of this book (Bari, 1934), p. 
fig T. and Duro Rep. i; in Rep. VE and VT will be 
found av account-of the Synagogue amd the temples 
of Bel, Zeus Theos, Zeus Kyrie and Adonis, 
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Quite different are the gods of our date, whose priests all belong to 
the highest Macedonian aristocracy of Dura and al! bear purely Macedonian 
names. It is evident at the first glance that they are the official gods of 
the Seleucid Empire, gods of the Seleucid dynasty and of her Macedonian 
army. Zeus is the Great God, protector of the founder of the dynasty 
Seleucus I, Apollo is the Apollo. Soter of Antiochus I, the épynyéms of the 
Seleucid dynasty, and Seleucus Nikator the king is the «tietns of Europos, 
whose worship was certainly established very soon after his death in all 
the military colonies which he created, Note that Seleucus I was himse!f 
a native of Europos in Macedonia and that he gave this name to Dura 
perhaps because some of the colonists of Dura were also natives of the same 
Macedonian city." I will deal presently with the mpéyaven. | 

It-is evident, therefore, that the group of priests and cults mentioned 
in our date is.a mere survival of the official cult of Dura—Europos of the 
Seleucid period. The cult as such existed no longer as a reality in the actual 
religious life of Dura of the Parthian and Roman period. Our excavations 
in the temple of Artemis Nanaia shewed that it was probably this temple 
which was the temple of Europos in the Hellenistic period, the centre of 
the official worship of the Macedonian military colony. ‘This temple is 
the only one where scanty remains of the ancient cult were found : a base 
of a statue with the inscription zl we | Nixérr [cop] or Zers[ixou] | Nixért[opos] 
(Mep. IH, p. 54, No. D151), probably of the Hellenistic period, and an 
altar of 2 a.p. dedicated "Apréuiii. xal | ‘Aroahowr dplynyois (Rep. FI, p. 
63, No. D161). Itis possible that the temple of Zeus Theos also (excavated 
in 1933-34) was originally a Macedonian shrine. However, both the 
temple of Artemis (and Apollo} and of Zeus were thoroughly rebuilt in 
the Parthian period. In their new form they were no longer Greek temples. 
Both Artemis and Zeus lived now in Oriental dwellings of Babylonian 
type, their priests wore an Oriental, Perso-Semitic garb {in this like the 
priests of the dynastic sanctuaries of Antiochus of Commagene, who lived 
just at the time when the Artemis temple: was rebuilt—before 92-1 B.c.) * 
and they themselves become identified, Artemis with the Elamitic and 
Babylonian Nanaia, Zeus with one of the great Syrian Baals or perhaps 
with the Syro-Babylonian Bel. | 7 

Whether or not the old official cult survived in the new temples in 
the Parthian period, the old municipal priests performing their sacrifices 
to their ancient gods on the new altars, cannot be ascertained, The large 
amount of autonomy and self-government which the Parthian kings left 
to the Greek cities of their kingdom makes it probable that they would 
not mind the Macedonians of their cities worshipping their ancestral 
gods." However, no traces of any survival of the Seleucid dynastte cults 
in the Parthian time have yet been discovered. It is therefore more 
probable that it was in Roman times that the ancient Seleucid religious 
traditions were revived at Dura as a kind of romantic reaction on the part 


" On the divine honmur paid to Sceucus after hrs * On the carly history: of the femple of Nonain see 
death and on the cule of Zeta and Apolle woe Staliclin, F, Brown in the farthcormine Dune Rep. 
art. Seletious in RE. Wa, p. rage © * See F. Camo, fut, p,-a59 ff 
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of the Macedonian colonists of Europos against the pretensions of the 
Parthian kings to be the legitimate successors of the Seleucids. In fact 
they were a new dynasty which politically took the heritage of the Seleucids 
but racially and religiously was connected with the Iranian Achaemenids. 
The Romans had nothing against such a revival. The shades of Seleucus I 
and his successors were quite inoffensive from the political point of view. 
The anti-Parthian reaction, moreover, did not last long. The fact that 
the priests of the Macedonian cults disappeared from the dates of the 
Dura documents of the early third cent. a.p. shews that the revival was 
shortlived, | | 

For this reason the dating of D. Perg. 23 is a valuable survival of the 
Seleucid period and an important testimony to the character of the official 
religion of the Macedonian colonies of the Hellenistic period, of which 
we know so little. It is evident at first glance that the official religion of 
the Macedonian colonies was strictly dynastic. First of all, as on the coins 
of the Seleucids, stood the two great gods, protectors and dpynyerar not 
of the Macedonians in gencral but of the Seleucid dynasty—Zeus and Apollo: 
next came the mpdyover (of whom more will be said below), and finally 
the great xtloms himself, founder of the city and the dynasty-king Seleucus 
Nikator. It is probable a priori that in the original formula after Zeus 
and Apollo came the divine ruler of the ume. La 

The evidence which we possess on the organisation of the official 
dynastic cult of the Seleucids in their empire is both scanty and late, ft 
consists mostly of inscriptions, of which none is carlier than the time of 
Antiochus Il, and deals almost exclusively with the subject cities and 
military colonies of the Seleucids in same parts of Asta Minor, in Syria, 
in Mesopotamia and in the Persis. It reflects a cult organised on uniform 
lines, at least in all the cities which were subject cities and military colonics 
of the Seleucids, while the free and autonomous cities of the kingdom and 

srhaps even some of the subject cities which were not founded by the 

eleucids probably retained the dynastic cult in the same form in which 
it existed belore the uniform dynastic cult was established on firm lines in 
the whole of the Seleucid Empire, This, as the lateness of our information 
shews, was proba 7? Si work of Antiochus III, who might have taken it 
up after his great Oriental expedition!” One part of this regulation was 
the introduction of the rule of dating the official and private documents 
by the names of the eponymous priests of the dynastic cult. 


1? Last oommane of the data bearing om the cult 
of the Seleuciik: W, ©. Ferowon, CAH. VIL, pp. rb 
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paper to discuss all the problems connected 
Selencids, Let me, however, review those 
us (6 understand the prescript of Dura and the 
in the official d 


ynastic cult of the Seleucid Empire, 


One of the most illuminating documents bearing on the Seleucid 


dynastic cult of the time after Antiochns 


Il is the well-known official 


fasti of the eponymous priests of the city of Seleucia in Pieria of the time 


af Seleucus [TV (OGZ. 245). 
‘Odwumes and Kopupatos, 


of the Apollo, probably the great dynastic 
deified predecessors of the ruling king, 


self. To these are added a oxn 


The priests who are listed are those of Z0Us, 
and the Geot cstiipes,!” 


of the Daphnian Apollo, 
god of the Seleucids, of the 
and fmally of the ruling king him- 
two xepouvepdpa. “This js 


Opes ancl 


certainly the full official list of the priests by whom, according to the order 
of Antiochus TT, the official documents of Seleucia and the private con- 


tracts ‘drawn up in this city were to be dated: 


list of names! 
No wonder if in daily 


a long and cumbersome 


life in some of the minor cities of the Seleucid 


Empire the list ar pears ina somewhat abbreviated form, ‘Thus at the time 
1 


of Antiochus ITT 
the ruling king and of his 


mself a decree of 
233, 1 ff.) is dated by one priest only, who was a 
leified’ predecessors, 


the city of Antioch in Persis (OGL. 
t the same time priest of 
No priests of the ‘dynastic 


gods are named, Nearer to the original formula. which included not 
only the kings but also the dynastic gods, are the prescripts of two recent] 


found inscriptions (time of Demetrius 
: Way 
University of §. Joseph at Beirut." One 

red by P. Mouterde as follows: 


which were restored in a masterly 


polis). It is resto 


Ti—145-140 and 129-195 3.¢. 
by Rev. Pére Mouterde of the 
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The other was found at Samaria and contains almost the same prescript: 


[Erour , 


(0G. 3,992), Lysimachis (i4. 980) and. the Prolene, 
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NixdédSnpos Nixe| Srypov], | Paortéeos Anp[ ntpiou] | 
"Av[tima]tpos “Ay[paoviow 2] etc. 


The variation of the formula and of the number of the priests may be 
explained cither by the variable practice of single kings or, which is more 
probable, by the financial conditions of each city. It is, however, curious 
to note that Antiochus IT himself in organising the cult of Queen Laodike 
in Caria and in prescribing the creation of s ecial &pytepeteri for the Queen, 
speaks of his own and his ancestors’ cult im ie following way: '* 


1. to ff: Kp]lvoper 52 Katdrrep | [hp]dv | dro] Sele [v]vy[ tos 

xJara& tiv BaoiAell[av a] p[x]ispets xal tacts Kadoractar | 

[tv] tols oxrrois toTo1y Gpyipelg OL - . a 1h: émypa- 

giioovren 62 Kai tv | [vols] cwwahAGypac! bers tous Tay | 

[mpoydv joy Kal hav dpxiepels. 
This text as restored by Welles shews that Antiochus I] regarded as the 
essential priests of the official cult the priests (or ome priest) of his own 
and of his ancestors (the restoration tév | [tpeydvjav by Welles instead of 
ray | [te 6e]av of Holleaux is supported by the two texts from Beisan and 
Samaria quoted above). The omission of the priests of the dynastic gods 
“ny the letter of Antiochus means probably that their mention in the con- 
tracts was not obligatory while that of the ancestors of the King and of 
the Queen was. | 

It is therefore evident that alter Antiochus OT each military colony 
and subject city of the kingdom was supposed to have, and of course bad 
at least one priest. of the dynastic gods and one or two of the mpdyovar and 
the ruling King, to whom, in some places and for certain times, were added 
poker of the ruling Queen and of her ancestry (Cumont, RAcT. 1931, 
p. 278 0.). 
r The Dura prescript entirely conforms to this organisation, the ruling 
King having, of course, dropped out and the péyovor only having remained, 
It is, of course, curious to see the mpdyover in this fossilised list without thie 
Eniyoves, the ruling King, andl one may be inclined to explain the twpoyover 
of the Dura prescript as something else, ¢.g, as the mythical ancestors— 
mporréropes, ‘yereapyar—of the Macedonian settlers of Dura in general, the 
local heroes of the mother city of the Syrian Europos. Such cults existed 
in Greece and probably in Macedonia. Let me quote one instance from 
many. The citizens of Lamia in Actolia (S7G.* 532) give praise in 210-17 
g.c. to the Smyrnacan poetess Aristodama for the many émBcifes she 
gave at Lamia: 5 ff, év ols wepi te tod fve0[s] | 7av AltwAS[v xai t]au 
mpoydvav Tov Skpow afl Ereuvcotn, the wesyover being, of course. the 
local heroes: Cults of such wedyove: are often atrested both in cities and. 
in private families (¢.g: the last will and testament of Diomedon, S/G.*, 
1106, esp. § 17, |. 132-3). 
However, the similarity berween the inscriptions quoted above and 

the prescript of Dura shews that it is impossible not to identity the mpeyover 
of Dura with the npdyove: of the inscriptions. 
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In Syria, therefore, after Antiochus III the Tpéyove: Meant the ances- 
tors of the ruling house. The list of ancestors began with Seleucus. 
Antiochus IT], in prescribing the priests of the dynastic cult to be eponymous 
and to be mentioned in private contracts and official documents, was, in 
all probability, introducing into Syria the well-known Ptolemaic - ractice. 
However, in Egypt the list of the ancestors of the ruling King included 
Alexander, while Alexander is conspicuously absent from the official list 
of the Seleucids. This fact is confirmed by the curious list of Teos (OG/. 
246) of the time of Demetrius I (162-150 a.c.). The meaning of the list 
i Obscure, What interests us is, however, the fact that the official list of 
the Seleucids (from Seleucus I to Demetrius) is followed by another list, 
apparently of the Ptolemies. This list cannot be restored (it is too frag- 
mentary), but it begins apparently with "AdeEévGpou|] Geo DiAimrou. 

Was this omission of Alexander intentional? Was it traditional in 
the Seleucid dynasty or was it an innovation of Antiochus III? The 
most natural solution would be to regard the difference as traditional and 
to acquiesce in it. However, there are some facts which may suggest 
another solution of the problem. The evidence is slight, but in order to 
give a complete picture d tense produce it. 

Tt is well known that it was not for the first time that the mpdyovor of 

the Seleucids were mentioned in the documents of Antiochus IIT and of 
his successors. In the decree of the Ionian cities on the celebration of the 
birthday of Antiochus I (OGL. 222, 18 ff.) the ambassadors were instructed 
to tell the King that friendly behaviour towards the cities will be in ac- 
cordance with the ti: av TMpoyovew alpécei. Moreover, in the letter of 
Antiochus T (or II) to the Erythraeans (Ditt. OGL 223, 23) the King 
states explicitly that xai of Apetepo mpoyo|[vor] EoqrevBov del trove wep cnirriis, 
The expression ‘ the King and his Ancestors’ seems to have been at that 
time a stereotyped expression derived perhaps from the official language 
of the Persian kings. However, it is strange that such an expression 
should be used of Antiochus I, whose only royal ancestor was Scleucus I. 
Besides, it was noticed long ago that neither Antiochus I nor Antiochus I] 
could mean by their Tpeyever, Demetrius, Antigonus and Alexander, the 
rulers of Asia Minor before Seleucus [.' 
___ The same expression was used. of course, by the early Ptolemies— 
Philadelphus and Euergetes.’* However, in their case the plural mpoyover 
was justified by the fact that the Prolemies as early as at the time of Ptolemy. 
Soter claimed to be descendants of the royal line of Macedonia through 
Ptolemy's Soter mother Arsinoe, and acted accordingly, ** 

Now Ch, F. Edson, jr® has shewn recently that the Ptolemies were 
not alone in claiming for themselves a connexion with Philip and Alexander, 
te, descent from Heracles. About the same time (306 8.c.) Antizonus 
" £g. the letter of Darius, SIG.* 22, 5; cps ithe GIGS 434-5 (266 0.0.) and g6g (ago B.C.) 5° ep 
Rathe typr af expresion used by Mansolhus of Cana, M. Holleaue, Arch: J. Pap. 6 (1974), po 1. 

MG" 167, and by the Spartocids of Boston, S02 "WwW. W. Tarn, Too Noted on Ptolemaic ffistery, 
A On tha dade of OGL 229 see C. Bradford Welles, daigety s lias te Clos: PL 
Riyal Corresp. 1934, p. 8t, No. tg: ep. his discussion 4 (1034), pe aan ff, | 

ef the meaning af tp2ypore: in the wo documents. See his paper quoted in the Preceding Hole, 
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and Demetrius insisted on being Argeads or Temenids themselves. 
Historically this fact is easily explained. It was vital for all the generals 
who proclaimed themselves kings in 306 to connect themselves with the 
legitimate royal line ef Macedonia. 


Is it probable that Seleucus acted in a different way and did not try 
to over-trump his rivals? Was he satisfied with proclaiming himself son 


of Apollo (Just. XV, 4, 3-6)? Should he not try to connect himself by 
blood with his predecessor in the East, Alexander? 

In the late Hellenistic period Antiochus I of Commagene established 
his own and his ancestors’ cult in his kingdom. He claimed descent from 
both the Achemenids and the Seleucids and put up the images of his 
ancestors in the sanctuaries which were dedicated to his own and his 
ancestors’ cult in various places of his kingdom. The main sanctuaries 
were that connected with his own grave on the top of Nimrud Dagh and 
another at Arsameia in the precinct of the Thea Argandene connected 
with the graves of his predecessors.*” 

Now Antiochus I of Commagene starts the line of his maternal ancestors 
not with Seleucus I but with Alexander.** Was he the first to do so? 
Did he simply put at the head of the Seleucid line Alexander because 
Alexander was the political predecessor of Seleucus? Or was he imitating 
the Ptolemies? | 

It has never been duly pointed out that in organising his own cult 
Antiochus I was closely imitating the Seleucids. The division of his king- 
dom into various sections for the sake of the cult is but one of the traits 
which connect his organisation with that of the Seleucids. Another 1s 
the connexion of the ancestors cult with the cult of a group of gods in whose 
cult Antiochus I had his own share and who were not only his protectors 
and patrons but in one way or another were supposed to be the yeveépyar 
of his ancestors’ lines. The gods were syncretistic gods, Greco-lranian 
‘a the main. Their Greek names were Zeus, Apollo and Heracles. Is 
it an accident that these very gods—Zeus and Apollo—were the gods, 
apynyéetar, of the Seleucids and that Heracles was the mythical yevexpyns of 
the line of the Macedonian kings? 

If Alexander the Great as forefather of Antiochus I was borrowed 
by him from the Seleucids, the expression wpoyovar in the mouth of Antiochus 
L and II presents no more difficulties, and a complete parallelism with the 
Prolemies and the Antigonids is established. 

My suggestion of Seleucus trying to connect himself at about gab Bd, 
with Alexander and the Macedonian kings is confirmed by a statement 
of Libanius (XI, 91). In describing the foundation of Antioch on the 
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Orontes by Seleucus I, Libanius says that the new city was filled with 
residents who came from the old capital Antigoncia—Argives, Cretans, 
Kal Tv dp’ ‘HpaxAtous, olg fv, ofum, ovyyivera Eeketxw wota tov moAardv 
Thpevoy. The Heraclids who settled in Antioch might have been Pelopon- 
nesians or noble Macedonians, In any case Libanius connects them with 
Scleucus, who in his opinion was himself a Temenid. Most of the scholars 
who dealt with the listory of Seleucus reject this statement of Libanius 
as absurd. Nobody, however, has explained how and why Libanius has 
invented such a fact, which is rather obscure and adds nothing to his 
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picture of the foundation of Antioch. In general Libanius is perfectly 
reliable in his statements about his own city, Why should we think that 
just ums statement about Seleucus being a Temenid was invented by him 
and not taken over from his sources as representing the common opinion 
of the Antiochians ? 7 

If Seleucus regarded himself as a Temenid, what was the connecting 
Link between him and the line of the Macedonian kings? It is well known 
that Selewcus shewed an unusual reverence for his father Antiochus and 
especially his mother Laodike. The great new capitals of his kingdom, 
Antioch on the Orontes and Laodikeia on the sea, were named after 
them. ‘Io these two cities corresponded the two Seleucias. one on the 
Tigns, another in Pieria, To these four was associated the fifth capital, 
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the great military stronghold of the Seleucids, Apamea, named after his 
first wife. Moreover, we have learned recently that one of the tribes 
(qvact) of Seleucia in Pieria had the name of Laodikis. Itis highly probable 
aise a pvat of this name existed in the other great cities created by Seleucus 
also. 

Was it not through his mother Laodike that Seleucus connected 
himself with the royal house of Macedon? It is curious that one of the 
demotica of the tribe Laodikis was Olympicus. Was not this name derived 
from Olympias the mother of Alexander? ** If so, was it not by con- 
necting Laodike and Olympias that the house of Seleucus was linked to 
the house of Philip and Kexander? 

It seems, therefore, possible that contemporaneously with Antiganus 
and Ptolemy Soter, Seleucus proclaimed his connexion with the Argeads 
and probably laid the foundation of the cult of his wpoyoven. 

Moreover, it seems that this connexion with the Macedonian house, 
to which was added (to over-trump his rivals) the story of his divine 
descent from Apollo, was only one part of Seleucus’ political scheme. 
Tarn has shewn recently with great probability ** that Seleucus claimed 
connexion with the house of the Achaemenids through his wife Apame, 
who might have been really a daughter of Artaxerxes Il’s daughter of 
the same name. His son Antiochus, therefore, in speaking of his mpoyovet 
prebably meant not only the Argeads but also the Achaemenids, and it 1s 
more than probable that some time in his reign or in the reign of one of 
his successors the cult of the weéyevo: became a constituent part of the 
state’s cult or the dynastic cult of the Seleucid Empire. A sanctuary with 
the images of both the Achaemenids and of the Argeads might have been 
built somewhere In one of the Seleucid capitals most naturally connected 
with the graves of Seleucus and his successors (perhaps the famous Nixeroprov). 
Antiochus I of Commagene in appointing one priest as priest of his own 
cult and of the cult of his mpéyovoi and another priest (at Arsameta) as 
priest of the wpéyeve: alone, and in spreading sanctuaries of his and his 
stedyovo: all over the kingdom, was probably not inventing something mew 
but imitating the practice of the early Seleucids. 

If my tentative suggestion be accepted, we must assume that the 
scheme established by Seleucus and Antiochus was changed by Antiochus 
III, who eliminated from the list of his wpéyovo: Alexander and the 
Achaemenids. Our information on Antiochus IJ] is so scanty that we are 
not able to explain this change. However, the ways of Antiochus III 
were very peculiar and his ambition great. After his Oriental expedition, 
when he probably organised the dynastic cult on new lines, he was the 
most glorious king of his line. He was himself the Great King and soon 
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daughter of Alexander is far-fetched and not con 
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became Antiochus the Great, He did not need, like his neighbours the 
Prolemies, to claim descendance from Alexander. He was himself as 
great as Alexander, And he was master of the Orient not as descendant 
of the Achaemenids but as the conqueror of the Parthians, who claimed 
this descent for themselves, | : 
Such might have been his reasons, However, I am far from regarding 
my hypothesis as convincing. The evidence is too slight. Further finds 
in Seleucid Syria and Mesopotamia may spread some additional light on 
the obscure history of the Seleucid dynastic cult. 
Vaie University. M. Rosrovrzerr. 


Additiunal Note, 


Since these pages have been written and sent to the printers new and interesting 
evidence bearing on the problems treated in my article has come to light. One is a higtily 
interesting bas-relief discovered at Dura about four months ago. In digging in the centre 
al the city our excavation staff found a building unique in its kind—a combination of a 
temple dedicated to the great Palmyrene gods and of a club-house, a combimation similar 
to that which we find at Delosin the house of the Poscidoniasts {see Tod, FAS. 54 (1934), 
p. t40 ff.) and which in my mind served as the Paltnyrene fimdug at Dura. Four b relied 
were found in the temple, ey ang intertsting are two of them, dedicated according to 
Palmyrenc inacelpiicns to the Gad (t¥yn) of Palmyra and to that of Dura respectively by 
Hairan, son eS deasaeipeaty — of liege yen } 58. Now “ay Gad tron) a vate not a 
goddess of the usual type, derived from. that of the teyn of Antioch, but Zeus Obmpies, 
the chief God of the Seleucids. He is represented seated’ majestically on iis, ihecme 
between two eagles with a sceptre in his L hand (Fig. 1). To his |) Hairan performs a 
supplicatio ture ef ving over an altar, to his r. stands a figure in Hellenistic military dress 
crowning the statue of Zeus, “The re bhze inscription tells us thatitis Seleucnus Nicatar, 
lt isa splendid testimony of the survival of the Macedonian cults at Duta in the Parthian 
times: Note that later in the third century ap. the tWyn of Dura has changed her aspect: 
in the so-called painting of the Tribune in the temple of the Pabmyrenc gods. the Gad of 
Ditra is epee asa woman with a mural crown on her head seated near the figure of 
the river Euphrates, | 

The second document is. a fragment of an Inscription found at Seleucia on the Tigris 
and recently published by R. A, McDowell Stamtied and Inscribed objects from Seleucia on the 
Tigris (Univ. of Mich. St., Hum, Ser. XXXVI) 1935, p..2534E It is probably a building 
inscription of a certain Sotas on an architrave. The top, bottom and right edges of the 
stone are intact. We have therefore the r, end of the architrave with the énds of the six 
lines of the inscription, The largest part of the architrave is missing, The inscription of 
the architrave contained the date and the name of the builder, The date is elaborate: 
it begins with the names of the proests of the deceased kings and with that of the priest of 
the living ruler; the names follow of the lpopenjoov or lepopynpovss, of the aycavoserns and 
of the teples. Untortunately we do not know the length of the architrave, and the name 
of the ruling king is missing. Since, however, the minimum of letters which are needed to 
complete the first fine ([frovs - . dri leptoos Zedmixow Nixarropes tod. Selva tod Belve Avtio]you &i 
Zwo[7hpes|) amounts to about sixty, it 13 quite posable that in the second line preceding the 
extant PalotAies 54[ .. . we may restore not only the names of Antiochus Theos and of his 

estas Mr, MeDowell suggests, but also those of Seleucus IT and his priest, in which case the 
iving king was Seleucus TH Soter. However, Mr. McDowell may be right and the living 
king may be Seleucus 0 Callinicus. In any case the new inscription shows that thc 
method of dating by the priests of the dint andl of the living king was practised in the 
Macedonian colonies before Antiochus II]. Therefore the old eary Of Antiochus 0 
being the reorganizer of the Seleucid! dynastic cult may be after all correct. 


A SKYPHOS BY THE PAN PAINTER 
[PLATE VIIE.] 


‘Prats VIII and fig. : are from a red-figured vase _in the Wisbech 
Museum and Literary Institution, Wisbech, Cambs. It is a skyphos, 
shape B,? 8:45 cm. high and 11g broad (17°65 with handles). It was 
given to the Museum on October 7th, 1836, by William Peckover. Its 
provenance js unknown. 

A narrow reserved line runs all round the vase below the pictures, 





ay 


Fig. 1—Heveres oF Toe Waencs Sevrics. 


On the front is a warrior crouching to left, no doubt in ambush. He wears 
a Corinthian helmet with a horse-tail plume pushed back on his head, and 
carries a shield shewn in three-quarter view, but with the device, a facing 
bull’s head, shewn as though the shield were seen in profile. He has a 
patterned garment round his waist, and holds a spear horizontally. On the 


) Lowe my knowledge of the vase to my father, Curt Edwards, the curator, fing hla ktiedl hailotance, 

Professor D, S. Roberwan, The attribution waa | also have to thank Dr. R. Zahn for permission 

rade independently by my father and myself, co reproduce the Bertin ekyphos, fig. i ane te 

and ix confirmed by Professor Beasley, to whom. kindness in procuring me (he photograph. 

1 owe thanks for suggestions and criticisms. * On the shape see Beazley in text to CVA. 
T have to thank the Committe: of the Museum Oxford, IT, pl, LXV, 2. 

for permission to publish the vase, gol Mir. ‘L.A. 
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other side is an archer moving to the left and shooting, He has an Eastern 
cap and bow, a garment round his waist and a quiver on his left thigh. 

There is relief-contour on A for the cheek-piece of the helmet, the lower 
edge of the neck-piece and the back of the upper part; also for the right 
shoulder and upper arm, buttock, thigh and knee; the left calf and heel; 
the rim of the shield and lower part of its profile, and the shaft of the spear. 
On B it is certainly used for the outer edge of the bow and the inner edge 
of its upper part, the shaft of the arrow, the left hand, and the lower end of 
the quiver: probably also for the flap of the cap, the back and the right 
shin; possibly for other parts, but the condition makes it very hard to judge. 
The bow-string isin reliefline. Ican see no sign of the quiver-belt. It can 
hardly have run entirely on the missing part of the vase, and so perhaps was 
in red and has completely perished, or more probably was omitted. Brown 
is used on A for the whisker. a vertical line on the neck, the crosses on the 
loin-cloth and lines on the crest, There is a line round the vase below the 
handles where the glaze is discoloured, possibly shewing where it was 
stacked in another vase for baking. 

Probably the two pictures are not closely connected, but if they are 
the ambush is going to be a failure, for the enemy is approaching from 
behind. Such a variation of an old scheme, though we cannot press it 
here, would be quite in the painter's manner, for it 1s by the Pan Painter, 
who had a lively sense of humour. Note the very broad profile and small 
rather childish features; the freely sketched body and primitive eye; the 
peculiar ear apprenng broader than it is long, For the head altogether 
cf. particularly Beazley, Der Pan-Maler, pls. 30 and 11, 2. ‘The drawing of 
the back on A, to which that on B seems to have been very similar, is not 
closely paralleled, but for the small Y at the top cf. PM. 11, 2, and for 
the tridienendionsl effect of the ends of lines creeping round from the 
front, PM. 27,1. The drawing of the feet is almost identical on the two 
sides: for the back foot ef. PM. 27, 2. For the crest cf. the painter's 
silens’ tails, e.g. PAZ. 26, 2. Note particularly the identical line at the root, 
which contrasts with other painters’ conventions, ¢.g.. the Berlin painter's 
small rat-tail (Beazley, Der Berliner-Maler, pls. 4 and 6). The smudgy 
brown lines on the Jower part of the tail are also typical; other painters 
mostly use relie{-lines or nothing. Curiously it ts less like his horses’ tails 
than his silens“—cf the centaurs, PM. 27, 1. 

For this form of crest cf. the late black-figure amphora, Leagros Group, 
in Naples, MonAnt, 22, pls. 58-9, Beazley, Attic Black-Figure, pl.13. Here 
again it is more like the silens’ tails on the reverse of the vase than the 
horses’ on the obverse. An identically crested helmet appears again in 
the Pan Painter’s work, in the hand of a young warrior saying good-bye to 
a girl on a neck-amphora illustrated here, lig. 2, from Cat. Vente Mime R, 
Serrure, 27 juin 1919, pl. 2, no..63.3 

Park, Marguerite de la Chatlonic Callectiom. garland hung an its projecting bar, and another on 
PAfao.91. Pictures framed, usinthe very similar im phate Ft ie alimost wlentical with the one on 
va in Naples, PAL oo. a0. The picture on the: | the Vienna pelike, PAP. a5, 2, though thai is only 
other side ofthe vee shews a surprising proportion -garlanded an the bar. The gariands are all of tie 
—two herms to one youth—but ihe pomter has same tvpe—a string with six beards (an the bower 
a ereai weakness for these figures; see PM. p. 1g. part of in 
The one the youth wim the act of worshipping hus a 
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The types of the heads on this vase are fairly close to our warrior. 

The patterned loin-cloth is not paralleled in the Pan Painter’s work, 
but is of a kind worn by a Greck on the Bologna Amazonomachy Crater, 
FR 75-6, Pfuhl 187-8, and by Theseus on a stamnos in Oxford by Polyg- 
notus, CVA. Oxford, L pl. XKIX. 3. Here and in the Oxford vase it is 
drawn without falling folds, and seems to be thought of as thick, heavy 
material. 

For the false centring of the shield device cf. that of the standing 
Lapith on the London column-crater, Pf. 27, 1,* but it is common at this 
period even among more progressive artists. | 

The remains of black on the head of the reverse figure are probably 
hair shewing between the flaps of the cap rather than pattern on it. The 
broad quiver hung on the thigh occurs again on the Athens pelike, PM. 
7%. More common in the painter’s work is the narrow kind carried on 
the shoulder. The object in front, whose edge only is preserved, must be 
a large hanging quiver cover like that on the Athens pelike. 

The Pan Painter painted other vases of this shape—a lively one im 
New York with Theseus and the Minotaur, and one in Berlin, the front of 
which, a youth with a lyre, was reproduced in FHS, 92, 967. Our fig. 3 
gives the back, a youth leaning on his stick, who has doubtless been listening 
to the lyre-player on the other side. On the wall a pair of sandals, For 
the position cf. another musician’s audience, PAf. 11, 2; His chin is hidden 
in a Way very similar to our warriors. ‘There are two fragments of vases 
of this shape by the Pan Painter, in Athens from the Acropolis, Graef and 
Langlotz 467—8, I], pl. 38. One shews the upper part of a youth, and one 
the lower part of a youth with a lyre and a dog. Also from the Acropolis 
are fragments of two large skyphoi, shape A, one with a sacrifice, Graef 
and Langlotz 490, 1, pl. 40, the other, Graef and Langlotz 469, I, pl. 38, 
a Masterpiece with Cepvale pursued by Eos: 

Our vase scems to have been the finest of the small ones. ‘The obverse 
figure is an essay in compactness, making almost a solid pyramid, but with 
a wonderful vitality and potential force like a wound-up spring. 

For the Pan Painter's dating sce PM. p.17- This vase seems to belong 
to his micdle or later period, perhaps <. 4bo B.c. 





British School, Athens. Martin Rovertson. 





* The parallel is obacured by the faut thatthere nod eepearated from the background br a === =" 
the device 1s slag act too high in the shicid, amd ia Tine. 


DOCUMENTS FROM PHRYGIA AND CYPRUS 


Tre following inscriptions, one from the realm of the Attalid kings, 
the other from that of the Ptolemies, came to light last year. Both are 
city decrees issued in the second century B.c., and affinity in date, if not 
in matter, seems to justify their being here published together. 
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Fi. 2. —lescteirros reow Doxar (APAMEA-AD-S1.), 


I. Deeree from Apamea-ad-Maeandrum. 
Dinar. Two fragments of a marble stele excavated in 1934 near thie: 
‘Therma’ spring (Ramsay, C.8. p. jor), soon afterwards copied, photo- 
ri! 


re: 

graphed and measured by W. M. Calder At the top a plain moulding; 
bro cen at base and on both sides, no part of edges preserved ; h. 0-39 m,, 
W, 0°37 m., th. o-od-0-10 m.; letters 0-607 to.o-0125 m. (Fig. 1.) 


"E]botev +7 Bovatl * Zrel KngicdSaopos "Apioteoves cutip [tony] 


x] ghd Kal dryads, Gtx trpdooeay tis Te TEV Trpoydvev [5dEns] 
xJol ts autos p[iA)oyatias, medtepév te tromodueves [ Tees “i 









[w]petovoas crro[S«] [Eas ths tavrod dvactpopiis kai tov 8[Fjuov 
5 aeleyrtioes ér[u|xev rGv mpecnxavraw Ty (I)eov, Gv Te Kocré [uzpos] 


év toig Ulitép cirtod ypapelow yngiouacw Koroxexdpiotan, dr’ _ Te | 
[rot ypdvou| pixpr Tod trapéutes of SictAcie: UareptiBuevos [Eaurov, 

THY Te weeov| (nrto Tay xowdsy aToviry re xal protipiay teat es 

vos Kal mpdonjeov del te cuvptpouTa THi Sripot, Yuuvacrapyjoals te &x] 
Tay [Sloav (?) Acwrrpa |¢ kal TynGets Orre Tv veo dveonev deydAporr| cx Pace] 
wos Etuiévous xai| “ArraAou Tot dbehgot Backing, viv te, drixcopti[ooares] 





[xci. tot Srpou, dey |uplov Spayyas toicy Alas cveriGnew tnrép atto[ 0 drdnous] 
Tey Toplon (7) re1 ev T)G Togo ctrov Kopny (f)oavti Tels otporiotars, Kal 
éy S[AAats net 
Acis xpelous TOO Gn you Koes crroGeigers Tis els Ta Mpdrypora elwoias [rrapacyd-] 
WEvOS aga (?) KIM Jos Spayyes ep” cht foray Ka'Excotev Eros atwob| oc ey 
Tal 
[ywnvecicot wav te tphB]ow xal sav waiBcov dyévrav ‘Epyota xal "Hpdache(')cx, 


Ket 
[te xal ts dorobigao8|on thy wiv Kneioodidieeu cTroubhyy Kel piAo5[oFfav] 
Tas 5¢ els evepyeclay Em |yolos, Greavicavtas attrév ti yi[veron ty] 
sist a Wwe ctv gavepév yéunt)a[l] Str 6 Sijpos eydpiotdés tomy, 
gaivnyran 
20 [8 Kal 4 BouAn ydprras dias doroiBobsa t]ois edepyerouoiv our] hy, - - -] 
Be See es eo! SG: Se eee IM oP = ae 
" Decreed by the Council: Whereas Cephisodorus, son of Ariston, is a worthy 
and excellent man, whose activities do credit to his ancestors’ repute and to his own high 
ideals; and whereas heretofore, for actions ever typical of his character and for 
beneficence to the People he received honaurs that were his due, particulars of which 
have been recorded in the decrees drawn up for his behoof ; and whereas from that 
time down to the present he has more and more distinguished himself by the display 
of keen public spirit and munificence and by constant bestowal of benefits upon the 
People and, after brilliantly serving at his own cost as g ymnasiarch and being 
honoured by the Young Men, he erected statues of King Eumenes and of Attalus the 
king's brother ; and whereas now, with the concurrent approval of the People, he 
is giving on their behalf, free of interest, three thousand drachmae of silver to the 
comptroller (?) zeho supplied corn to the soldiers in the war : and whereas, besides 
having in many other cases of the People’s need admirably demonstrated his 
interest in their affairs, he is presenting one thousand (?) drackmae on condition 
that there shall every gear be held in the gymnasium an assembly of the Ephebes 
and of the Boys during their celebration of the festivals ‘of Hermes and Heracles - and 


* For the photograph, for the use of his excellent indebted to Profewar Calder, Engrover's errore: {}, 
eypueezrs and for kine! advice and criticom | am much 5, 16, t omitted: 1. 13, E for BL 


* 


also Robert, REG. xxxvili, 1925, PP- 425-7 
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whereas ++ is fitting that we too should commend the zeal and love of glory af 
Cephisodorus as well as his earnestness in beneficence, and that we should praise 
him for his helpfulness in all things; in order, therefore, to demonstrate the 
People’s gratitude and to shew that the Council also returns due thanks fo Ws 
benéfactats; . + - 


Since nothing remains of the edges, our only means of gauging the 
stele’s original width lies in the phrasing: at the end of L. 4 the space re- 
quired for 5[7pov] more or less fixes the line of the right edge, while the 
beginnings of Il. 1 [[E}So&v) and 5 ({ete|pyettices) shew where the left 
edge probably ay 

The size of the letters varies considerably—#g. the omegas of |. 5 com- 
pared with those of |. 14—and from 1. 8 downward the script grows smaller 
and more crowded. The length of the parts to be restored thus becomes 
less certain as the gaps grow wider, and the supplements suggested in 
il. 17-20 are to be regarded as tentative? | 


Lo i denp tor) ef. Le Priene 45. 0- 
L. 2: [8ééns}; of. ibid, 108. 20; [aperis] Is also a possible supplement. 
L.. §: As to the expres Ta More [vies particulars,’ there can be no doubt." 
su (()ev emended by Ted ; cf, his CORSET F HS. liv, 1934, Pp 54 

L. 7: For this use of ivrepritesdai, cl. ilhelm, Sber. Wien. AK..179, 5, Ps 593 224, 4, 
p. 38 f | | | 

L. 8: repeal gepsrienes] goes with the words preceding it and not with [mpaca]ov.* 

L. ro: The first evidence as to the existence al Apamea of neoi; ef. the Phrygian list 
in C. Av Forbes, Neot (1933). P- '9, 1 which Apamea may now be added. 

L. rr: The statuct of the two brothers, who are mentioned together Lv. Perg. 160. 
356 and 165, were placed by Cet hisedorus in the gymnasium for the cult of the neo; 
ef. the similar royal cult practise by the xoi at Pergamon ; OGI. 7oq. 18-20, 98-40; 





425-26. | 

(.. 12: For the reteration at the beginning of the line, cf. Ddlos, C. d. Hiéropes, 442, 
A. 219= Briywpnedens eal TMs yuvamés cuTog, and [Tod Breu] seems. imposed by’ the 
reference tmp avvo[o}, At the end of the line &réxovs seems required, because the 
approval of boule and démos would have been needed for such @ loan, but not for an. out- 
right donation." | om tala, 

L. 19). The grant of moncy was evidently made to the comptroller (7) who had 
furnished the corn. Such a gift (éri8eor;) might well have consisted, not im outright 
bestowal of the whole sum, but in mere waiver of the interest.” 

L. 14: For the supplement, cf, Syll.® 999. U6: els-ve Tas TOU SqHOU xpéios. 

L..15: ovvoSo5 here denotes a meeting, 7S. liv, 19394, Pp. 157, note 525 Syl® 1 100. 





¥ For theic help I wih warmly to thank Dr, W.W. followed by aanoun im the accusative denoting virtues 
Tam, Mr. M.X. Tod asd MM. Louis Robert. The duplayed; this caimet here have been the construc 
snpplenents to Il 8. oi Gy bg 16 eat, are by Roheri, thon sinee the towns in LF ao with mpoopepeerrss.. 
these to 6, pai, 8, 13; by Calder. + Of Dy. Priene g2. 145 [werer poo] eyxanioy 

4 Robert wpplice these parallels: OGL 769. 68 omectae acl qaotmier, SEG, i, 663. 4i- thw weeay 
tletter of Bnunesies 11) 2 16:80 xoté utpos Owkp is TMs sITcUB hy Keil svoiay mpOOHIPSHINTS: 
iwolag . .. Bxdaoowny; Welles, Aiea! Gar, Go. 2 * Ina third century text from Halisarnasss ((7- 
(letter of sarmo) + [to & wlulors| mpl THY ROTS BEPOH xi, rqo8, p. 57. Ho, 2, 94-08) the lending without 
{decoders} Mile, 4, q. ro, 143 ol Tepe TES pa. dnterest af yuan ar. & ieated a equivalent ta the 
igi@erro TA mova wipes; OGL gah. 28 (decree of giving outright of 300 dr For gifts in the form of 
Attalisine) trap! [is)y 78 sere plovs mip corcrriiy » « - loans, cf. A, Kuenai, EMAOZIE, p. 66. 
Bedhhurx}ens Welles, ibid. o. 42. 28 esire ulitelys st ? Gt Tod's comment, JHS- liv, 19944» 485 Bho 
sol yrypapauer]. iG. ix, 2) 210g 1g: fiber wap’ beerod lp TH 

CL LEW. 407 4 (= CIG. abaq. d)= innpti- = Germans Srafa] - - = Burkpes 9 tetpoosyeiaie ;j 
terdar Thy oTpeTepew elepyroios, wher ihe verb la JG, ¥, }, G62. 12: Gpyopiew éronow fica. 
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go; tor; 7." ‘The supplement [lv tan yupvociai] seems required, as the cults of Hermes 
and Heracles were special to the gymnasia (Forbes a cif, p, 565 Sardis, vii, 1, 21, 4-5), 
alld figip jay is preferable to [vijaw, because the eh | were next in age to the pardes: 

18 ; For the phrase restored, cf, Spll.® 783. 44° vag tly ev[wotes] trvolan. 


The date, indicated by the mention of ‘ Attalus, the king’s brother’ 
(Ll. 11), is between 188 B.c., when Eumenes IT gained his territories north 
of the Taurus, including Apamea,® and 160/159 3,c., when the Attalus 
here named succeeded him as king.’° No closer approximation to the 
exact year of the decree is afforded by the ‘war’ of]. 13. This may have 





Fira 3——Ixscaurrion Faom Kittens (Qu Papua), 


been waged against Prusias I of Bithynia (186-84 3.0,),1! or against Phar- 
naces of Pontus (183-80 8.c,),!" or against the opponents of Antiochus 
Epiphanes (175 8.c.); 1° or it may have been the considerable share of 
Eumenes If in the Third Macedonian War (171-68 B.c.) 4 of possibly the 
most vital of all his struggles, that with the Galatians (168-66 p.c.),15 
During any one of these wars the requisitioning of corn is likely to have 
been carried out; which of them is alluded to we cannot tell. 


"1 Robert cites fir, i, tog4, po tag, i. 99 £ u fhid iii, pp. 70-79, 

futpev . . . [iy @ Geeorry, roy Gets Alp lowe ray 4 Jhid., iii, pp. 34-77, 

[=] UrSer. foi, in, p. ot; Se Perg. (bo. 
* BL Nice, Geol. df gr w, mth. Sy, bi p. G7 f (oid, Hi, PP. Tig, T22, 148 


M foul, 1, Pi. 204. 1 fbid. id, pp. (99-292. 
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Nor is any - known as to the Cephisodorus here honoured. The 
absence of ethnic (1. :) and the reference to his ancestors (I. 2) make his 
citizenship at Apamea virtually certain; the appearance on that citys 
coins of the name Knguo - - proves that names of this type were in use there.!" 

This decree, the first example from Dinar and earlier by a century 
than any Apamean inscription yet recorded,!? furnishes unique evidence 
as to the life of Apamea not long after the peace conference to which she 
owes renown. Her boule and demos, her citizen benefactors and their 
honours, her gymnasium with its cult of Hermes and Heracles, the Ephebt 
and the Boys, the Young Men’s cult of their Attalid rulers, the mili | 
requisitions and patriotic contributions,—as to all these features, which 
might from Pergamene analogies have been conjectured, we now have 
documentary proof. 
















II. Decree from Paphos. 


Somewhat younger than the Apamean decree is that from Paphos, 
found in 1934 at Old Paphos, not far from the site of the temple of Aphrodite. 
Kouklia. from a house in the village. Base of a white limestone stele 
which had on both sides semi-cylindrical fluted pilasters presumably sup- 
rting a pediment. ‘The upper part of the stele and the left pilaster are 


broken away; the right side, from the break downward, and the base are 
in their original condition. H. on |, side 0-285 m., on r. 0-46 m.; width 
over all 0-53 m.; width of inscribed surface o-41 m,; thickness, o-07 ™., 
including stloster, o-Tt Tm. h, of letters o-a09 to oor m." (Fig. 2.) 







~~ = ~'¢, 23 |. - -- Bebdy P| 
TF BovAr: kal Tes S7ypo7! anv |goat 
| - (name in ace.) ~c. 20 1. - - Ma| rapes, TH 
TrpayTaav gixcov (?), Tpa&tov (?) dpy fyresrove Tijs 
viicou (?) «ai Enl Ths (P) wéA}ecos Kat Weds ToIs 
(2) rretpoRoaiKot |e, Kol stepavaioat array 
youled gTepévent Kal dvatelven 
elxvar yparrty ev Tar lepar Tis Malas 
‘AgpoSitns, ays S'ourrou Kal Tyépav 
10 51’ aldives Tovs pév vépovTos TO 
Téypa Tey TpeaPuTépwv aperaay 
GucicrgovTas Ev aroxAciai THe *Agpobditnt, 
Tots 62 TO THSV VewTEpaV vepovTas 
&yew tv Magar Guciagovras Tht Anjror 
15 TO Ge wihpiapa Tode dverypayat els 
othaAny meplu[n]y Kel avatetver 
dy tar [Eng javeotéra tomar TOU 
teoou, (small leaf ) 


es 
10 Cf, E, Sitti, de Gor. Rom. shuophores (1918), Ps 134s 1 Jb was thewn tome through the kindness of Mr. 

BMC. Phixgit, pp- 77» 82- : Rupert Gunnis. For understanding #1 owe much 
t? Hitherto the carlied Apacer inscriptions have = ta M, 1. Rehert aul to De. H. Idris Bell, 

been those incerporated in OGL, 458 (about 9 g.0.), 





—————— ne 


7% W. H. BUCKLER 


. « the Council and People have resolved fv praisé . . ., citizen of 
Patara, one of the Principal Friends, chief engineer of the island, overseer of the 
city in charge of the ballistic engines, and te croton him with a golden wreath and to 
put up a painted portrait of him in the sacred precinct of the Paphian Aphrodite > in 
his honour the Members of the Gorps of the Senior Artillerists shall forener observe a 
day with sacrifices in the Old City to Aphrodite, and the Members of the Corps af the 
Juniors with sacrifices at Paphos to Leto: a copy of this deerée shall be inserihed on 
a limestone stele and set up at the most co) pucuous spot within the sacred precinct.’ 






Li. 1-7: The man's name has disappeared from |. 9; what remains of his ethnic 

gests that he was a Lycian from Patara; on the connexion of the Ptolemice with Lycia 

in ihe ad and 2d centuries, cf, P.M. Meyer, Alio, viii, 1908, p. 47° After the ethnic came 
the title of his rank, and rv mpdrrsov @fav seems the most probable of the known formulz.2 
Next to his rank came in [I 4-5 the title of his office, part of which (I. 5) must femain in 
doubt, and after that the name (1. 6) of the department or thie special work placed under 
his charge. By way of shortening comment, supplements are suggested for Il. 4-6, but 
their conjectural character must be-cmphasised ; ¢.2. 1. 4 may have rim: [EpyiccuaropyAdnsy, 
épy |itécrova vA, and in It. 5-6 the possibilities are innumerable, Here, however, | have 
ventured ¢avmpli gratia to restore Trevpopekmot|s** (seal, dpydvor), because, as 4s ested 
below, our official's duties were probably connected with the supply or the mre ee of 


L. &: The Aicron mentioned here and in | 8 is that excavated at Kouklia in rege 
i ae ix, 1888, p. 199 ft. =" P lait , 
~ 6) Sytv Gavrod nail fuicav. c meaning of daw and &yec6ar in re tion to the 
observance of memorial anniversaries hiss been so recently explained. by Tod ** thar no 
further comment is needed; cf. /stras, i, 1934, p- 123, L. 15. 
El. 10-11, 19: sobs wuevros TS Teyne TS mpeoBuTioay ** deerav, rads VELiowres 1 
(teyue) Tey veotipaw (agersiv).** “These associations, embracing respectively the Seniar 


© The present stute of the text bas follows: La, with official duties, cf FP. Berl. og, i, va: héiaxor 
‘wn tips ceemune like base Of A, a vertical stroke, $0 Spey ti orpomyia: OGE 16:6 swyyerh; nal =pie 
mm high: J, 2, base of ord, lower hook off, Al: rau tBu Adryeat; P. Elghh 10, 4: of mpes roly enoate 
I. 3, @ vertical arroke 9 mn. high, AP eet Leg, im polsy PF. Berl, age. 4: apes efi teu tac “pac 
vertical aroke-5 mm, hieh, T with |. bar Mmikiity, ede: PS. 498, 52:6 mpes ta Chaupyels; OGL, 21. 
EK etr,, |. Sy base of & or Z, 0) with L. side of upper 272 0 apde Toy lesoty, 
curve missing, ZK ric,; | 6, hase of E of =, bases = The passage of Polybius (¥) 99) 7) from which 
KA, WE ete.; 17, base of E or-F; lower halves of thir adjeccive borrowed illustrates the lmportvnne 
QHand | and 5, base aid re. tip of ‘TL B® cte. Of artillery in any siege from the third century e.c. 
™ Strack, Rh. M. Iv, tyou, p #03 Hf, gives the onward. At Thebes (219 8.0.) 430. eatapiilty and 
Picbemaic titles of rank, which were nat lutrodures) 25 stonedthrowers Were needed, aint. ts in Cineens's 





Hill abou $80 woe. aa fullewe: iiege Of Maccilia (A 0° ii, 2, 1), the detenifers were 
Me Seyyenit) 2. rae dperinae rely wypeen: g. no doubt alo well ery uipigeend 
dpximpetogylat of Gy Spxictperogvhdaes 4 nay M Jt. tiv, 10494, P. 152) pote: 48. 


Npstow pliku: 5. ny Pies 6. wor drafdyew, * For the distincnon between TMohuTIpet and 
In Areh, 7, Papiy: v, p. rio, ne 3. Mere appears webriper (fl. 11, ty), Ch the game titles applied to 
eoother grade, taw tyotinoy tole Toto gikmy,  syhebas Sl. 959. 19-14, and the Tpaciitipsr hyBoyets 
to be imeericnd abvwe between 4 and 4 fave to of OGE igo, whose nagne Tmphes thar there were ale 
thank M. Louis Roberi for punting out the taulature vewtipat bySoyals, 
in Ue 9-6 aed ite bearing on deerdv, ™ That gem omesnt -o trained “guonee* jy 

= With [4pyledereve +; Crpeeuy qi. 4-3), of  eviddene from Polyb. iv, 56, 4: tower... 
Cis. ryt dpypta zie whoo; UGK 465, 2: AiGopcpouy Tirtapay kal rey delesy Tato; such 
Seve( tele ties Vis meoy, and, for [bal ric Teles  stone-guns would have been osrles withous (heir 
Ee 6) cf OGL 424, af Cittum, where the ith: in Getta. Ax une of the nnportant ephebic Tetra tents 
“equivalent to that of footénge; Lnw. “730, of at Athen, the deine i regularly mentioned ih 
Salamis. In OGl, 128 (of t4yb-16 ) ah oficial §=Athenian decrees of our period: ch AG * rows: 
THe trpetroow @bhoow cormbydiaee theduticrolcitytmerém, sooth. 4°, 191; wog, wa; roud, 28, 60, 120; Jou 
aed of uartermmster, Yreuusrady tribe errplatow bemcas Ode 155 (welcrenctes supplied by | Rober; 

For iatasees of this use of TPSt Ln Comicon 
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and the Junior “gunners,’ belong to a type of military club which waz popular among the 


mercenary troops in the Ptol 
evidently inclu 
‘corps * (Tayua) * along with those expe 


emaic service’ ‘The unusual feature here is 
, besides the regular dgérot, men who ‘shared * [ol viucvtes) # in the 
fis. These men were, it would seem, the unskilled 


that these clubs 


‘privates,’ who helped the skilled Ggerns to set and train his ballista, For an assocution 
embracing both categories the cumbrous of venovtes xTA could alone be a correct descrip- 


tive title. 


L. ta: ty wekardy (self, oder}. ‘The same abbreviation is used by Antigonus (Syfi.* 


44. 6g-7o = Welles, Aayel Corr, no, 4) Si pev celts mréerres we[erpte fv vajy mak ]orar. 
’ yoth cases plain; the omission in ours of the article 
phrase év dxpordhst which distinguished the u 


S44. & | 
the old (city) * was referred. to 1s m 


(rm) 38 like that in the Pergamene 5 


hat 


per city 


from the lower, te Mepyaue: dc. Perg. 251, 99-9 (= Sy" 1007). As Ola Paphos 
(Kouklia) ix situated ten miles east of Paphos, this mention of the ancient site of Aphrodite's 
cult i the more interesting for its contrast with the newer a Bid Napon) and the alien 


cult ‘of Leto. For-accounts of Old Paphos, ef. M. R. James, 7 


1D. G: Hogarth, Devia Cypree, p. 2 ff. 


ix, 1889, pp. 151, rot: 


‘The well-cut lettering *° dates the inscription to about 150-100 8.0.77 
when Cyprus was much coveted by rival members of the Ptolemaic dynasty. 


The stele may have been erected 


in the period of Cypriote independence 


from Egypt under Ptolemy Alexander I (1 14-108 B.c.), and the military 


clubs to which it introduces us are characteristic of the latter half of the 
second century B.c.,“ a time of unrest in which many mercenary troops 


were quartered on the island.® 


As our previous decree is the first to be known from Apamea, 50 this 
is the first example yet found at Paphos. It praises, presumably for public 
services. a royal! official and dedicates to him a day ofremembrance, Each 
year on that anniversary the Members of the Corps of Senior Artillerymen 
are to celebrate at Old Paphos a sacrifice to the Paphian Aphrodite, and 


the Members of the Corps of Junior Artillerymer 
Of all his titles originally filling lines 4-6 the only one preserved 
dpyrtéxteov, a word covering the four 


Leto. 


describes the unknown personage as 
terms architect, naval architect, civil e : 
the names of the clubs honouring him it seems fair to infer 


en a sacrifice at Paphos to 


incer, mechanical engineer. From 
at he was an 


engineer who designed ballistic engines for the king’s artillery. Though 
Paphos was doubtless a shipbuilding centre, since a famous nayal architect 
was commemorated there by Ptolemy II,*4 it may plausibly be assumed that 


a OC Ziebarth, Gr, Verinavent, pp- 118, 122, and 
the lat of tulitary coma in P.M. Meyer, Hesrmesen 
d. Pio. p. zt. BoochéLeelereq (Hiv. di Lagides, 
iu, 73) calle ther *‘confréries militaire”; sec also 
Lesquier, Ler insfitunons militares de Eger, pps 12a 


raz. 

m For the wal menting of of porre; in con 
pexion with an amociauion, ¢f, Dittenbergee’s OGY. 
50, note 2, and Preiigke SH. 989.5, 4921. 2- There 
it means the participation ina club of the” amateur 
uutsider; here it means that the anskilled * private 
« acmerober of the official military corps. 

1 “The term reyes, like the phrase of tTagsopive 90 
frequent in Cyprus at.our period, means @ body of 
soldiers; in F. Ran. 74. 9t itis translated * réginrent," 
by Lesquirs (ap, at. p. a9) * détachement." 

1 Especially the chet, pr and sigma. 


# Cl JBM, 70 (= OGL 257), of about fo Bc, 
and 1066 (= OGL. 168, with Add., ii, p. 5456) of 
tty ac, “Our script closely resembles that of 755. 
ix, (888, p.a2g, mo, 2, Which may benef 1q1-1g2 a 
or of 197-07 ee (dais from squeeze taken af the 
temple, 1994)- | 

* See the mummary of Egyptian history, 145-101 
wc, by M. Cary, CAH. by, pp. 9Hg-987; and, for » 
fuller steount, E. Bevan, fist of Reset (1927), pp 


got—34!. 
8 Of OGL 149, 145-48, in which Thracian, Toman, 


Lycian and Cilician troops are shewn to have been 
in Cypros at that period. 

Meer OGL ah The verb deyreroouty, * te 
consiruct,” which Biron applies to arnllery, o here 
ased of a ahip. 


B DOCUMENTS FROM PHRYGIA AND CYPRUS 
our expert drew plans; not for seamen, but for artillerists; nor is there any 


reason why the latter should have 


of roads. 


ly revered a builder of walls or 


robably, therefore, this ‘ architect, like those in Biton’s almost 


contemporary treatise,*® was a designer of ballistae and of catapults. He 
may also possibly have been connected with the corps known as ol tr’ 


avTév (sc, Kepmiava) teroyudvoi 


KaTa Thy vijoov dpyrrikroves,2® whom 


Poland,3? following Waddington, considers to have been architects in our 


modern sense. 


Having clearly been under military control,2* they may 


with far greater likelihood be regarded as the engineer corps of the Cyprus 


forces, who probably made roads or weapons | 
whichever of these might at any time be needed. Besides 


and ours, Paphos has produc 
from or to military men, 


B.c.. Paphos was the hea 


or fortifications, 
their monument 


or ship 


: many dedications of the Ptolemaic period 
including one to an instructor in tactics: ® it 
seems, therefore, not improbable that in the 


third or second century 


quarters in Cyprus of the Ptolemaic army and 


navy," and this, if true, would go far to explain why the Romans adopted 


it as capital of the island province. 


Noteworthy is the choice of deities (Il. 12, 4); frst, Aphrodite, patroness 


of the official's Cypriote home; 


at Paphos by the Lycian troops, 
t Bardwell Read, Oxford. 


“ See this work, probably of the second century 
B.c., in Weseber, Poliorrdiiaue, pp. .45-0r, and Dar. 
Sagh Din. ov. "tormenta," The Proleminic official, 
Cleon and Theodora, ‘architect’ according to 
Mahaffy’s literal version (P. Petrie, ii axed iii), were in 
face engineers"; cf E. Bevan, ap. eit. po i 17, 

™ LBW. 2797 (cf JAS. ox, 1888; p. 260, n: Pi). 
Since our engineer, like Carpion, evidently held 
some high post, the two men may have been ane ard 
the sume. 

™ Gauck. dd. gr. Verrinureteny, p. 110. 

“ The phrase ¢' atray .. . implies military 
wibordination; fi. OGI 9sq:- 1 exofivio réiv Ger 
erde] tageuhey Korie, 

” OGS, 149. 

“ The trandfer of the naval headquarters from 


next, Leto, the great Lycian goddess who 
was honoured at a famous shrine near Patara. 
these sacrifices to her were celebrated in some sacred 


We may conjecture that 
precinct maintained 


W. H. Buecxrer. 


Salami, where Lesniier places them (op. ait. p.. 245), 
may well have been due to the ailtiug up of that 
harbour; cf. Oberhummer in P-W-K. RE 5 R.. 
Hid. ii, iyo. The mouth of the Salamis harbour, 
narrow ih 306 Bc (Diod so 50, 1), may a century 
later have becoare unfit for naval use. Strahe (xiv, 
6, 3) mentions harbours at Cithmm, Paphos and Soli, 
but none at Salamis. 

“? See Kalinke's plane ane Gescription, TAM, ij] 2, 
pp. 18o-182> Webrit. RE. Supptal. v, 953. Though 
Apollo was worshipped at Paphos (SGD. St, 92), 
moawhere in Cyprus is there evidence of a cult of Lem, 
fri view. of this man’s origin (1. 9), his national pros 
lectress Was the Leto of Manthus and Parara. 

© OG! 146, raz, tila. 





NOTES 


Ares in Coronea.——In the last number of this 
Fmirnal (liv, p. 206) Mrs. Arnold make the 
interesting suggestion that the god associated 
with Athena Itonia at Coronea, whom | have 
regarded »y being her predecessor and more or 
fess vanquished rival, may have been not Hades 


but Acex. “The evidence for regarding Are? a8. 


originally 2 chthonic deity is to be found in 
drs. Arnold's note, but I should like here 
to. direct attemion to « Boeeotian vase in the 
Louvre which has some bearing on the question." 
In is a black-figured Ickane (figs. 1-3) belonging 
to the fast quarter of the fifth century, pamted 
in the style prevalent in southern Bocotia at 





i My thanks are due to M. Merlin tor mest 
bind ly allowing me to publish the vase and procuting 
me photographs of it. 


this period. Fortunately for us the painter bas 
taken the unusual step of inscribing the mames 
of the figures. On the outside a combat 
between a mounted Ares and Athena. They do 
not bear the full brunt of the conflict, but are 
coming up to the support of henchmen who are 
the protagonists, on Athena's side Heracles, 
on the side of Ares a figure with the significant 
name of Gagenes. Both Athena and Ares 
are somewhat removed from the fray, Arca ona 
hill (which causes his head to disappear over the 
edge of the bowl and break into the meander 
on the rim) and Athena behind a tree indicated 
by a tail trunk topped by the familiar con- 
ventional palmette. But they are not spectators ; 
both are advancing into the battle. The rest of 
the field Is taken up with a riot of palmettes 
and fleshy ictuscs springing from a rather 





Fro. 1--—HonoTian Vast (4 THE Loywee: Exreen. 
re) 


$0 NOTES 


shapeless black hump or limp in the centre. 
‘Thus may all be purely decorative, or may stand 
for a grove or wood round some such thing aaa 
sacred stone, Swastikas are scattered plentifully 
in the field. The medaliion in the interior 





Fr, ¢.—Ams. 


(fg. 9) bas a siren above two birds (swan and 
haopoc?). “The vast & large = diam, «45 m. 

One cannot assume that in this hostile juxta- 
position of an armed Athena and a chthonic 
Ars, or at any cate an Ares with a chthonic 
ally, we have a represemiation of a Goroncan 
legend. The vase is of unknown provenance 
and there is nothing to conmect it with Coranes 
more than with any other Borotian town. In 
style it recalls to some extent the ware from the 
Theban Kalscirion, and it is. mor» closely 
related to kylikea which hove been found in 
some numbers tn Thebes, Tanagra, "Thespiae 
and in other parts of southern Bocotia, In ihe 
preeat siate of oor knowledge of Bocotian 
hlack-figured ware we cannot localise it within 
narrower limits than that. [+ is, however. 
evidence for the connexion with Athena some- 
where in Bocotia, and not impossibly m Corones, 
@f an Ares with chthonic affinities. 

Aecting. Anme D, Une, 


A Lydian Gloss and Some Names.'—1. For 
the word adore (high boot which Greek men 
arn! wore userl on thelr travels) 8 we have no 
Greck etymology. Herodona points to Lydia: 
alter the Persian comquest the Lydian soldier, 





* Lydian glosses in Sordi, WI, 3, Indices: Sayce, 
AFP. 1924, p. 51 andl. CR, 1925, p15. 

‘ Arstoph, Avy 965, (ant, 657, ERA. 446: 
Lyuppus 43 ( Rock, Cenc. Afi. Frage. I, p. 700). 


were ordered to retire to civil life, and for rhis 
purpose Cyrus orders then. among others to 
wears. (7,155), os undouledly all the civilians 
aid. Wheo Alemeon vists the Lydian court, 
he wears the courtdress with «-and the long 





Fic, 9.—INTERIOK. 


and wide Lydian clothes." Many Lydlian cola 
of the Imperial period shew «.;* whereas T am 
not aware of any specimen of non-Anatolian 
origin shewing them. We do not know al any 
other people wearing «., so that we may safely 
take it for granted that those boots were intro. 
duced from: Lydia inte Greece with the word for 
tleerst. 

The Lystians were famous for their boon: 
we know yet another ort mentioned hy the 
Greeks; the éewipa.* Buckler rightly placed 
this word in Index IV (* Words possibly Lycian ") 
of Sardis, VI, 2" When Crocsus is called in the 
Delphian oracle; AvSi mufcBot (Hdt. I, 45}, 
itis for these luxurious boots. . 


* Bde VI, 125; Radet, La Epaie, p: aay. 
a Fg: AMC, phe, Thyatira 459, i a4, Oo, 
rrz/B, ig, 25/4, of parsin a 
* ‘Aveip= : Hipponax fr 19: 
oor dcalpya Toy ida; Saminanyv 
Pyne 








Cf. Hesych. 
Goxapar ytvo, Gwotnpertcw F coho tan: 
foele> alias GrssAcares 
* Tt o not clear tome why Buckler le. tranilated 
ermeroy hy “a kind of shoe" (followed by Keil, 
RE. XI, col. argo, sb, KVI): Harpacratia, 
.V. momreos (1i7, 2 Dindorl), sayy very distinctly : 
of yMerooypaga yirwo, ABS: gam airie den thy 
cvraron, O walt yvemmioy of Se dvbptioy  Liuereay 
Aeyerr " Kiomot Ee boSyta goadeun, Kunmtean: Tipe," 


In the Greek inscriptions from Sardes! 
we find wome Lydian proper-names partinlly 
airemly recognised ae auch by the authers of the 
publication (the greater part of them has already 
been given by Buckler in Index V of Sards, V1, 
2). TF beleve that fo moy add some names: 

a. Bopae 5, 19; ef. Sundwall, Ali, Beiheft 
31 (1913), pr 52 (*bara), 

q. Kurs 5,. 6; probably from. original 


*Kineaméed ; for the atem *tuwa see Sundwall, 


p. 227 sq. 7" the second: part ofthe word it the 
Lydian nome of the Magna Mater or Ma." 


4 Mee, orga; cf. Collitz, GDL 2643; 
Sundwall po age (Car-Lyel.?; SIG. a4): 


p. #87 [Pamph.|: connected with the name 
Afanes exc. (Serdis, Vipa: 1, 35 4a, 1, and At). 
5, Wipe 224, 23; cf Y8ensa (Cariay Srrabe 
650}; Sundwall, p. aos (*uera). | 
6, Begar toe, 24; Sundwall, p, gor: GIG. 


TUE, Index: cf deuns (Oh): iG. TIT, 4426; 


@nans (Pia); CiG. TTL, 4366 w; the second 
syilible possibly connected with “Mat j* for 
As seo Sundwall, p. 63 (*da}. 

Fe Wepop 157; Sundwall, p.-ai (Car): 
4M, MV, p. 154: the ¢ may be a tramicnphon 
of onc of the two Lydian founds, transcribed 
by ta aa f ancl 1. 


Baron, Holland, 


A signed * Droop eup."—I'wo * Droop cups 
(see Une in FAS. 52, pr. §5~-71) bear the signa- 
ture of Antidoros, Avnbepoaoce (Nos. 1097, 
pp. 291-2, Whence Hoppin Bf pp. 50-3; Ure, 
Ke. . 67, nos 112-13). Av third Droop aug 15: 
also signed: “The Brith Museum fragment 
Béco. 53, fram Naucratis, published in IP. 
(fgo-4, pl. 6, qa and ¢ (not ‘4ga-" as Hoppin 
writes, BY. ip: 209, no. 22: 4b is wot from the 
gate vase), is the foor of a cup; and of a 
Droop cup, for it has the distinctive features al 
the Droopeup-foot fsce Lire, /4., p. 55)—lbilack 
edge, and the outer part of the ‘kick’ black. 
(The latter feature is mot quite clear in the 
reproduction; the undemicde of the foot im 
reserved, the black band i+ in the hollow). 
Moreover, the ¢ignature, Nixcot{epermur)ey, 
is in the sume unumal position as on the Anti- 
disrus cups, round the inner edge of the underside 
of the foot. 

* Burkler-Robinson, Santiv, WIT, 62 Greek and 
Latina Iaccr. (Leyden 1932), 

2The stem: *hoet possibly alsa in the Lpdian 
word kujodb (49, 4) and -k are suffixes). 

2 Thope to show elsewhere that there cxoted m 
Lydian a nome * Aldi, earlier * Mad, for the Magna 

j.HSi—VOL, LV, 


J. HL Jonoxnes. 


SL 


Ure had already noticed (/4. p. 70) the 
affinity between the Droop cups as a clasy and 
the products of Nikesthenes” workshop. 

Oxford, 


Ad Fourmontil inseriptiones spurias adden- 
dum.—P. M. Paciaudiwas first librarian of the 
ducal library at Parma upon its opening in 
i769, and an antiquary of some repute, having 
already published two books on Greek epigraphy 
in 750 and 176: respectively. As librarian he 
procured from the Jesuits of Milan a fifteenti- 
century manuscripr of Thucydides, now fo. 
342,¢ and on having this rebound, he: inserted 
berween the front quurd-leavea and the Mis. 
proper a quaternion of stout white paper, 
This, in an irreproachable hand, he filled 
with a digertstion af his own composition, 
whith, after a preamble an ‘Chucydide, gives 
valuable details. of the previous owners of the 
book. Hie then returns to the iustorian, and 
relates a remarkable discovery once made by 
himself, We will let him tell the story in his 
awn words, 

*Memorat le |Marecllinus, 55] columnam 
éepulero Thucydidis imposiram, quae 
uctate adhuc visebatur in co agri Attici Inco 
qui Cada mmeupabatur. Nulliti, quod exo 
noverim, huius columnusec scheme contemplan- 
dum ececurrit: nulla antiquitatum collectanea 
huius Insignis monumenti meminere; mules 
peregrinaror illud = drlineandum suscepit. 
Temporis edacitate, t commun; rerum human 
arum conmtlitione misere perilsic putabatur. 
Sed cum Purisiis esiern,’ Inter cactera quitus 
me omavit cumulavitque bencficta luster 
Comes de Gaylus | 16q2—1769}, bone reipublicae 
litterariae natin, illud jucundiaimum mili 
fuit, quod schedas Stephani Fourmontii,’ 
yiri ad miraculum eruditi, contuendas human- 
jaime contradiderit, in. quitms cum inmumer 
EE 


« [ have made a complete callation of the 45. 

‘ —n his Recrui! d’antignitts dgyptiennes, drmagues, 
procques, timalnes xt gaulaiser, Vol. VI, Pars, 1704, 
pp 169/8, the Gomte de Cayim gives fourteen 
plates of hither unpublished ipwecriptions from 
Foirmont's papers, in the miroduction to which 
he acknowledges betp in translation and commentary 
teceived from Paciaudl, dowkilest on the oecasion 
referred to above. ‘The plates include a * tomb" 
of MIATIASHE KIMUWUNGE not disimilur to the tomb 
of ‘Thieydide (The spurious inmeriptions of 
Fourmontr published by Boeckh in his dimertation 
on the forgeries (CAG. ty qg-69) ane porely Pele 

verreesiaats,) 

* A confusion of the Abbé Miche] Fourmont with 


hu brother Stphan Fourmoni, a noted orentalst, 
G 





$2 


propemodum anecdota. epigrammata, toreu- 
mata, sigilla ab ipso in (Graecia descripta, 
tum “Thitcydidis arpulerum, epigranlie pris 
litters insculpta, depreliendi.. Porro dicendo vix 
cxacguabe quantopere me oblectarit celeberrimi 
ac fam complorat] monumenti adspectus. bi 
primum veterem filam, atque pomecvam 
characteruni formanm suipexi, quod Hadrian 
Soplista apud Philestratum, quum Herodis 
Attic) colummnas vidit: rami he Mociiany yoauuerss. © 
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seripriones Sigea, Deliaca, Pembrokiara, Bimar- 
diame, Nania, Oliveria exaratae conspiciuntut. 
Quamobrem docia quadam voluptate perfuaum 
int pute gikctounvtitieiy guibus colton. heic 
spectandam apporrico. 

* Doo interim, Marcelino * facenr prairferente, 
Observase pracsstabit, Prinum quidem Thucy- 
ciclis pattem: oo (lorem, iat in Codinbus 
inropait,” sect Ovolum esse nominandum, quermnd- 
modu in eolionma Ireitur: plus enim momenti, 


aa gts cea ti eet 





Fig, 1.-Frow Pactacni 


Revera enun linterae persimiies lis quibus per. 
hiberturr 
Phacnices Prom, famar vi creditor, aust 
nara Tadiint bocest signare Agurit. | Locum 
5, 220 E} 
Noruntque eruditi ems iptas eae, quibus in- 








[The reference in to Philtetruue Senior, Fi. 
sop IL, oo, 4g; bar Pus memory has played him 
Gabe. The saying of Hadrian, who wai a Tyran 
by birth, was an insolent piece of selcommendasion 
windh te flanuwted tn the face of the Athenians 
Jt hoe oe commexion with the anecdite preceding 
im the aame chapter, which evinces Hacirian's 
admiration. for his maser ‘Herod; * Heridis 
Attic! column" is mere}y Pa iaiucli's imagination, 


auctoritatque habent marmore itterata quar 
verba ab amanucrsibus int membranay colamo 
referta, sAlterum si in inscriptione quae 
circumiortur, hoc versu comprehensa: 

Seyybibes (sic!) "Odeou “Akipodgice |utaBe wel cee, 
duo postrema verba ese expungenda, urpote 
quae facie subsodiantur, atque etiam alicna 
sunt (sic) ab ea simplictate brevitateque cui in 
epitephiis Graeci tamopere atelchant, Profecto 

* The observation of Pacioudi only shewa that 
Fourmont teal his Marrellinus rarefilly, mtg 
parneularty sections 16 ond 45, before he proterdedl 
fe concoct his inectiption. 

" Le at 4,109", where, in fact, afl MSS have 
"hi pow, 
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formula, ivbete cites, =o foe | jocet, — rirmrinisi 
seqjuiure getate in marmoribus sepulcralibus, 
invecia reperitur. uum autem: prisca Grac- 
corun _sepuitcray mt ex Homero, Herodoto, 
: dicimus, nommisi colunma, quac 
iesvall agresto superimponebatur, oonstasse 
vRienl, sine antiquitatis se igneros produnt, 
qui vers dic recedictere : 


Thuepdidet Oleri jacet huc Hattmusit enire,” 

= J. Exoce ‘Powets. 

Trinity College, 
Cambridge, 


The: 4polozy of Plato.—1 wesh to reply to 
the attack on my book, The Composition of 
Plato's Apolozy, which you have seen fit to 

over the signature G. T. im the last 

ae of JH. (hints Ps 905), The general porport 
of the review is that T have invented a non- 
existent problem, and that the solutions of it, 
in general and in particular, which [have offered 
are misconceived and can be lightly dismissed. 
The writer"s wiew, I gather, is that the Apology 
is. throughout a substantial reproduction of 
Secret actual speech, from which nothing hos 
been aubtracted and to which nothing has been 
added; this at least appears to be meant by the 
worda * When fe wrote the Apology, his motive 
was--why not!—té tell the truth.’ Now It is 
perfectly: legitimate to believe that: what 
illegitimate i8 to represent it-as a fact which 
no one but @ fool could question. Any. well- 
“formed student of Plato must know that 
competent critice from the days of Diomyuiua 
af see ca to these of Wilamowite, 
J. B. Bury and Gilbert Murray, have heen 
unible io aceept it; there have been, inceed, 
as I pointed out in my preface, all shades 
af opinign expressed on this question. Te 
disregard this fact, which ic aurely a material 
faci for a reviewer, betrays cither “astonishing 
ignorance or an arrogant and impudent dog- 

Ir is sald that ‘most of his argument is 
based on supposed jnoonsistencies in. the speech 
as we have it’ That is mot true: I believe 
that there are a few things which may be called 
incomaitencies, but my main conclustons are tot 
based on these. T have, it is tree, stressed the 
contrast between Socrates’ tome aad attitude 
in the first section of the main speech and thins 
of the third section, but T was careful to say thas 
‘these are, of course, not inconsistent, but 
erten eal acomonta of Socrates’ work" 
(Ps tz), I also laid some stress On the incon- 
sistency berween 336, Where Socrates refers to 
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oracles, dreams and other forms of divine 
injunction as accounting for his characteristic 
activities, and the earlier passage (arb-—230) 
in which those activities are attributed to the 
orncle given to Chacrephon. Tt would need 
more space than 1 can reasonably here claim 
to substantiate against the seater detaal nig 
belief that there i here .a real inconsistency; 
f will merely point gut that it is falue to represent 
me aé arguing that what is said at ge ‘ie all 
that Socrates himee! {pave by way of explanation’: 
for T hove made it quite clear that Ir regard the 
story of the oracle-as in the omin.a fnithful 
account of what Socrates said, excep! for what 1 
have called the * inrperative mlemert " as | aay 
on pp. 92-9, “lo inconsistency” (ie. the incon- 
aistency of 99¢) "with the «tory of sar 
disappears if we deduct from that story the 
element of the Imperative in the eracle,* 

On the whole question of the oracle, os on 
the wider general problem, the reviewer chooses 
to ignore the difficulties which have been felt 
and discussed by scholars like Wilamowite and 
Gomperz, to whose solutions 1 haven referred ; 
instead he thinks fit to od a sneer at " thar 
| af ideal scholarship, uncuffied by 
reality, which oti) hanrs about the courts of 
our University colleges." In regard to this, 
it is some consdlation tO reflect that this con- 
demnation of myiclf must cury with it thar of 
the late Prof. Bury, Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge (see his esay on “The Trial of 
Socrates’ in Selected Essars (od. “Temperiey), 
especially pp. 62-3). 

In his final paragraph Mr. T. resorts to the 
device of attributing to me words which T have 
not used: “Dhis device is usually pretty safe, 
for very few readers of 9 review bother to verily 
anything which ra to be a quotation. 
Offended by what he ¢alls a lack of modesty,’ 
etc. I did mot use thie expression, mor any 
resembling jt; and the uea of attributing ta 
Socrates, or Plato's Socrates, # lack of modesty 
never entered my head. What the reviewer 
has in rind, if indeed be has anything there, 
may be my reference to a “recurrent tone of 
self-laudation® (p. r2é) im the third section of 
the main speech, In ising this plirase 1 was, of 
course, merely mvdicating. the plain fact that 
Socrates here does ostensibly praise himself: 
I waa not passing a moral judgment on the 
speaker's ‘medesty,, and If am ‘ offended" 
only in my reviewer's imagination. {f Mr. T. 
setks to defend himscif an thie point, he may 
wiee on my use of the word ‘modest "on p. 41, 
and attempt io argue that what I cay there 
implies that I detect something * immodest" 
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it the later part qf the tpeech. Let him spare 
hitmeel! the labour Of making this point, and 
tne the tedium of the obvious reply. 


More nught be-acid; I will mot auy it now, 
but will adopt my critic's own phrase and invite 
readers to * consider the attitude of mind which. 


lies behind suck critiaem.* 
Sidney Susrex College, 
Cambricer. 


An Orphic bowl—With reference to the 
ditbester bowl published under thie tithe in 
our last’ number (Delbricck ond Vuileraif, 
JAS, liv, 120), we are asked to state that Rev. 
Father Bernhard Kreutzberger has had in 
preparation for same years past a monograph 
on thie object, disewssing it in detail fren the 
historico-teligious »tindpoint, He would be 
grateful for amv correspondence which would 
further, his undertaking, Address—Benedite- 
tinerkloster, Beuron, Hohenzallem, Germany. 
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Cavrcn Seurie. Pp.x+ 738: 

ontién: Constable & Co., 1692.. 21, 
the ast considerable work of 2 
Vigorous thinker and inspiring teacher, and was 
only brought to completion by the dlevored help 
afothers. [represents many years of travel and 
study, and will recall, to these who were privi- 
leged to know her, the vigorous personality and 
wite interests of the wuthor. It falla inte four 
main divisiors: the general geographic con- 
ditions of the region; its barricr-boundaries; 
the vegetation and’ its corollary, agriculmre; 
and those maritime activities whuch determne 
so much of im history.,. Each part consists of 
chapters which sometimes form 4 continuous 
sequence, but sometimes are but loosely con- 
nected, and Illustrate the general topic from a 
special point of view—carthquakes and vol- 
canoes, typical of the crushed and folded struc- 
ure; forests, pasture, grain-cropt, irrigation, 
and plessure-gardens (an essay of fragrant 
memories); kempled promontories and pirate 
coasta, no less vividly characterising the mavi- 
gation of these waters in allages. Each chapter 
has @ full list of classical references, and there is 
a general bibliography anda fir index. ‘Though 
Miss Semple was not in the first place a classteal 
wholar, her geographical experience and keen 
personal observation contribute many valuable 
detnils to this aspect of the ancient world. 
The sketeli:mape are hardly worthy af ther 
setting. 
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historiechen Gevilkerung der Insel 
Cypern. By Can: M. Fitrsr. (Lind (nto. 
Arsstrift, NF. U1, Bal, 2g, No, 6.) Pp. TOG 5 

46 plates, 52 figs. Land: Olilsem, 1955: 
‘The material for this important monograph, 
us for that on the prehistoric people of Angolis 
treyiewed FHS. 52, #23), comes from the cx- 
tensive Swédiih excavations of 1927-31, made 
Melia (Ag, Jakovos},-in the foothills of Karpas 
looking down on to the Salaminian plain, and 
mainly fram tombs of the Bronze Age, though 


same Early lron-Age specimens are included. 
To the detalled description of the slalls, anda 
brief note on the few long. bones, is appemded 
a short esay on the types and mice nied, 
and on same curious examples of deliberate 
deformation, At Melia, the miajoriry of the 
individiials were of *armenoid * (ie. ‘anatolian’) 
tyne, Tesembling Egyptian representations, of 
Hittite:; at Enkomi and Lapihosa the popu- 
lation: wad taore tilxed, though the frequency af 
deformation at Salumis confuses the ‘isue. 
One grave (3) contained only pure * armenoids,” 
another a type neither ‘prmennid” nor “medi 
terranean" which may be from Syria or its 
hinterland. At Melia two skulls of Early ond 
Middle Bronze Age were not * armenvid,’ but 
First does not venture to identify them. Ai 
Enkomi late in the Bronze Age there were some 
‘ mediterranean * individuals; and at Lepithos m 
the Early Iron Age they became commoner. 
The deformed skulls are of three kinds, one of 
which, pressed flat on top, seems to be peculiar 
to Cypras, to have persisted there into the 
Early Iron Age, and to have spread to Crete at 
the end af the Brome Age. All three kinds were 
apparently practised by the well-to-do, not 
by the poor, and may be regarded as duc to 
foreign Fashiors. 

The: moral is that we oeed more mitnerous 
and better preserved specimens, and that in 
Cyprus, even. more than elsewhere, a trained 
anatomist ghould accompany all excavators of 
tombs, to deal with fragile material i sifu. 


j. LM. 
Primitive Arts and Crafts. By R. U. Savce. 


Pp. xiii + 201; 38 figs. intext. Cambridge 
University Press, 1993 fis. Gd, 

This handy volume ts not, ax it title suggests, 
an exposition of primitive technology ancl design. 
It is anuch more. ‘The author surveys, analyses, 
the general principles underlyimg different 
forms of culture, the complex factors governing 
their development and diffusion, and the 


mechanism of ther varying interactions. The 


bearing of the material conditions of life upon 
sociology and religion, and the impomibiliry or 
understanding the latter withuout reference to the 


os) 


former is emphasised. The different echodls of 
anthropological thought are carefully examined, 
amd the pros and cons of the theories of 
ores and “judependent invention " fairly 

and objectively stated. ‘The conclusian of the 
matter ia that extremist views are alsurcl, andl 
that cach case must be fudged on its own merits, 
due allowance bemg mace for the possibility of 
parallel evolution apd ‘convergence.’ 

Particularly happy onl suggetive are the 
wuthor’s analogies drawn from the fielda af 
geology and biology, showing the value fur the 
ethnologist of a previous training in related 
ficlds of natural science... 

‘The importance of geographical. environment 
in OTHE or modifying the elements aft 
limitations are schuidttod, and the factors of race 
(which may be presumed to imply at feat 
certain menial! temiencies or aptitades) and of 
previous cultural history are given due rexcogge 
nition, 

The causes of variation in design, the bearing 
of fimetion on the structure and snorpholeny 
of implements, the prinaples of discovery and 
Invention, degeneration apd murvival, the 
mechaniem of culture diffision, migrations and 
ther caowsies- are annong the many subjects 
Gienmseed. The bovk is, in fact, a lucid and 
readable introduction to the whole field of 
primitive culrure, in ite more Gonctete espects, 
and if la richly iUheitrated throusheut with 
cxamplies anid documentary references. 

While primarily intended for the ethnologist, 
this velume carmot be read) without profit by 
the archarologiat, In so far as the prehistorian 
i@ concerned with the reconstruction of the 
ethnography of the past, a study of the facts of 
livirng * pomitives * ii bound to stimulate as well 
4 control his imagination. Indeed, as Professor 
Gordon Childe liag stated, this hook * provides 
just the dort of material the archarologist sere 
for the solution of his own probiern.’ 





H. J. B. 
Die Religion der Agypter. [By A.Exuax. Pp. 
xi 45; fo plates, 186 figs, Herlin: 


W. de Gruyter, i734. 7 jo mm, 

A detailed review of this work would be out af 
place in these pages, where it will suffice to say 
that no more comprehensive treatise on Egyptian 
religion than Prof. Enman's new book has yet 
been pruitisherd. Tn exsenee the hook contains 
touch matter already included in ihe author's 
Die deyplizehe Religion, which waa published jy 
0, but the present work ie planned on a acule 
which ft muare exhuustive and fuller then hie 
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snore finhtiedt seope of Uke previous book seen 
permit, After treating every aspect of the 





development and choructer of the dynastir 
Egyptian religion the author discusses the 
ements which in later tines were borrowed 
front Hellenistic and Reman sources, Con- 
sideralile space is devoted to recording. the in- 
fucnce whith Egyptian religion exercised over 
neighbourmg anid Mediterranean countries. 
The book conclites with @ very useful biblic-. 


graphy, 
LE 


Orchomenos TTT: die Kerarik der trohen 
Bronrezeit. By E. Kesze. Pp, on; 34 
plates, 49 (M[ustrations, Munich: Beek, 
1oh4. 

Dr. Russ publication of the Early Helladic 
pottedy from JTcoinen 
sclenitions ane well written, ‘and it ie cenit 
remarkable that-atter the lapse of a0. many 
years since the original excavation (wherein he 
took no part) he has yet been able to track 
down the find apote of so many individual vases, 
Kune lias classified his pottery not by fabrics, 
ae Wace ond Blegen did, but by vase<hapes, 
Got he tas prefaced his typology by some general 
remarks on questiom of technique. Many of 
hes mommes for vase-forms auch ot " trumpet-ju 
or‘ askos beaker" are most graphic and deserye 
1 be perpetuated. It may at first appear 
strange that the decoration of the pottery shouid 
We the fast feature to be discussed, bat this 
anomaly 4 excused hy the anecial circumstance 
at Orchomenos, where ormament plays o very 
amall riiein the history of the ite. 

Dr. Kunze explains the cultural position of 
Orchomenos (togetier with that. of Hagia 
Marina in Phokis) os typical of Central Greece, 
and quotes in support of his view such forma aa 
the * truutpet-jugs.” jugs with double beaks. and 
tinkands with critikled tims. “The high-handied 
cup Kunze ascwctates with tle Caclades (though 
lie notites the possihilioy of comnexinna with 
Trey): personally 7 regard this form os almost 
certainly Tadic in origin and my derivation 
i aupported by the sccurmnce at Orchomence 
if other and more certainly Troadic formes sch: 
at the pointed beaker (whether with one handle 
or two; compare Flare XOMII], Now i aiid 2) 
ot lids soch as Figs. 99, 44 or honte luge: like 
that on Fig. at. The high-bondled cups from. 
Syta, Siphnedand Enhoew dhould not be claimed: 
too conhdontly aa Cyelodic, since all (hear three 
Hands hud close trade connexions with Troy, 

The southerm Hellacic or Peloponnesian 
Clemuett! Was also represented at bry 
cope with tobulor hunwiles ane by a few examples. 
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of the dark-on-light patterned ware (whereof 
the EH I dace suggested by the evidence from 
the Cormihia is confirmed by the stratiheation 
at Orchemrns), amd the author contrasts the 
“ peaaant culture” of the Helladic people with 
the ‘aristocratic culture’ of Grete. Kumae refere 
to the important circular building at Tiny 
bot deet not mention the town wall. of the 
Early Helledic setdement at Aigina. He very 
justly emphasises the distinction between the 


Central arex with asker jugs, tankards and bowls. 


with incurved rims. (farms known to the South 
but les common there) and other forms quite 
or almost Unknown in the Peloponnese, such a8 
trumipet-jugs, craters, pointed beakers and cups 
with tubular handles on the ome hand anid the 
Peloponnesian area characterised by pyxides, 
jugs with beak spourm and ladles It may De 
rernarkedl that oll (hese peculiarities which dis- 
ihe southern group are also charac- 
feriatic of the Cyclades. A Central Greek, per- 
hops cyen an Orchonienan trait, 4 the thick, 
docp black, metallic glaze. Lianokladhy appears 
w be the northern, Thebes ihe southern limit 
of thie Gentral group. Eqoresis, x might be 
inferred from its postion, shews @ mixture of 
both cultares. ‘The position of Attika is some- 
whut abscure but atromg Cycladic influences are 
visible at Hagioa Kosmas [[ would personally 
wdad aleo at Aigma and Aphidna). To the 
Cyciadia idols quoted from Delphi and &ygouries 
blished example found near Volo 

and now in the musew of that town. 

The Gveladic invaders appear to have invaded 
Orthonrencs at a tater date than that of their 
arrival at Eutresis, probably late in the firat 
Farly Helladie period; chr later stratum in 
Orchumencs Il appears to coincide with Wace 
and. Blegen’s EH UG ‘The arrival of the frst 
Hellenes in Boiotia is assigned by Kunze to ihe 
end af EHIM. Botleas ty a1 Orchomenos 
afforded A good series of vases typical of the 
earlier EH Il stratum, and the *Sherd Hose * 
another series typical of the end of EH and 
perhaps overlapping with the EHTT) period. 
These correlations with the Early Hellodic 

have been avoided by Dr. Kunze. who 
prefers, quite righily, to keep his stratigraphic 
evidence free from any preconceived system of 
chronology. Nevertiecliss, sore such comrela- 
tion between the relative chronologies of Central 
and Seuthern Greece miual ultinmtely be made. 

The photographs of the vases are magnificent 
Jmt ther number te limucd; financial reasms 
doubtless explain the lnitetion, hint the plirto 
graphs might perhaps fave been supplemented 
by mere clrawinugs, R. W. TL. 





Die Geographis dss Homerischen Epos. 
By Rh. Hess. (Neue Hiege cur Antize, 1, 10;) 
Pp. vit 102. Leipxig and Berlin: Teubner, 
1934. 4°80 m. 

Dr. Henmig's acceptance of traditional views 
abeut Homer, and of the Odpwey a2 fine poetry 
without geographical significance, were dis- 
jurbed by his atudy of the Greek notion of 

‘ Atlenmis,” which convinced him that Flomer's 
vivid geographical descriptions rested: on wiler 
knowledge than ‘aw bees commonly admlited, 
or than was availible to classical Greeks after 
Punic competiters dosed the west to their: ad- 
ventures about 450 mc. In his book Fan 
ritielhaften Lander (1975) the chapter om Scheris. 
was the first-fneit of this fresh line of approacli 
to Homeric geography, and now we have Tits 
full harvest. 

Put the traditional Homer * carly" or * late“ 
in the history of Greek speech and fitedaunre, 
he stands orvertheless within the compass of the 
movements anil achiewements of the Hallstatt 
culture, which more nearly. succeeded in 
unifying the western world than any of its 
successors tll the Renaissance, How should 
ihis consideration todify our notions of Horseric 
geography? Great poets, when they describe 
physical ficis, “speak ihal they do know, and 
teatify thutt they have seen.’ “Phe Gideon sete 
our to depict adventures im tea) lanes and seas, 
to the exinmme range of eoiiceiporary experi- 
ence. As Stribe observed, I Homer had 
known obeut the Indies, Odysscus would have 
pusied that way. How far wef, then, did the 
geographical knowledge of the poet and of the 
first audience of the Odyssey extend? 

Drerup, in i915, argued from Homer's use 
of Sidon [not Tyre). oe the pied @ terre of Phoeni- 
clan ‘yoyagers, to teal acquaintance with the 
west; n0t jater than the tenth century. Evan 
in. 1923 trstated similarly the argument Frere. 
Homeric description: of artisic maste to 
livimg tradition’ derived from the Sodan 
* palace-régime *; and the wide western con- 
nexions of that regime aod rt 
adinitted. Pasibsiess tise hid tek A pane of 
Pontic exploration also; but the port b mor 
compiling a gazetteer, and when Circe forbears 
to tell Odysseus how the Argo 201 pikes 
fared between home waters antl outland, it 
meam that the port know: @ more excellent, 
heraise rere familiar, way . Ane dhodheteds 
wordt dupgiiinte. Colchie and the Symple- 
garies; have given place to Charybdis and Acaea, 
Ogygia and Scheria. 

Not all Dr. Hennig’s identifications are new, 
Loteg-land, Aectia, and the Cyclops couniry 
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remain puch .se they were, but the elucidation 
af the widen sfsey by the buoyant pumice 
on its beaches is new and vivid. Strabo, 

who knew the weather-forecasts of Linari, 
recognised tidal ¢bb and How ia: Charybdis; 

but Dr. Hemnig's discission of the Ocean applies 
COMMON ene [0 dghppco; and distinguishes itupde; 
aud: wpeyent from the @4.eree eipdeops where you 
may sail ac will, this way and that. Admirable also 
are his éxact and convincing translations of the 
tines about Cimmerian climate, Lacsirygonian 
pastoralieom, and the sailing directions of 
Calypso. Parallel descriptions from Norse and 
Portuguese sources support) his: recognition of 
Scylla as.a Aratra—ooe of the large Atlantic 
A niagraarroRay af Teneriffe as the tenbilicu 
morteut in the neighbourhood af Culypen's 
‘Maticira. 


Accepting; and restating more acceptably, 
the paar for the ahiftime of Homeric place 
des on aécount of folk-movemmnits 
Shee ‘because (after Homer became cananicall 
there was among Greck navigators & pardonable 
amitvtion to identify Homeric localities, Dr, 
Henmg deals candidly with Déecpield's bypo- 
thests, and states 2 gon! ease for Corcyra (not 
Leueas) a) Homer's Ithaca, Here there is 
more room for argumént; bat Dr. Hennig 
deserves thanks for his imastence, here as through- 


ont, that Homer mean what he says and gays: 


what he knows, and that by commen-rense and 
observation we may hope to diseover both, 
jl m 


L'Isola di Cos nell’ antichité classics. Hy 
A. Ni Mopoxa, [Afemorw pulibiicar a 
cura dell” Sstitute Stonce-irchealagicn di Rodi, |.) 
Pp, 299; 18 plates aml 2 maps. Rhodes: 
Istituig Storico-Archeolugica, 1935. 

Coe had various claims te fame. Hippetirates 
was born there; Apelles may have died there 
and did paint for the island his muosterpicer, 
hit Aphrodite Anadyvomenec; more than one 
of the idvils of “Theocritus ‘and of the mimes 
of Herodas ix staged there, Yet perhopa Cos 
tt best known for the conservative prudery that 
led ober cities to reject Presiteles’ nude 
Aphrodite, while with delightfal incmdistency 
they began about the same time to devote thelr 
energies to providing the ancient world with 
these ‘(Coa * which later shocked the Roman 
rauralists, Still it. ie fitting that the Historical- 
Archarological Lratitute af Rhodes should have 
comecrated to the liland this work of Signor 
Modona‘s industry. 

It ts @ work of very great. industry, for tr is 
hard to think ef any subject: in comexion with 
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Ges on which information is not given, at leust 
to the extent of telling us whut ia probable 
though nothing is know, The georaphy, 
mythology and lustory: the population, govern- 
ment, public life, and education; the: religian. 
and the mrdical school; literature and art; 
the serial snd econamic fife, the coinage anit 

epigraphy, all we dealt with Githfully in burn 
The bibliography is formidable and the book has 
five indices. 

Asa book, spart from ji contents, it ia bad, 
The format is too large for the flinwy cover, 
the halftone illustrations are not particularly 
good, and the large-icale maip—in a loose 
pocker—,though 3 it sbews the few ancient remains 
adequately, is: irritatingly illegible as far as. 
concen peeetephical details. 

J: Pp. 


Attische Mauern, By Wacrer Wareve. Pp. 
67; 60 plates, 10 figures. Athens: German 
Archarological Institute, 1433, 

‘Fis it a very valuable book, fn it a large 
number of Attic walls of clissical date ts. passed 
under review, and itis possible to see how fron 
the wall of geometric days (2), of small stones 
fitted together as they would go—rather like 
& Yorkshire field wall,—the polygonal atyte 
developed in the middle of the sixth century 1 
its highest point, in which large irremuliir atones 
are carciully fitted each one to ins neighbours 
(f1=-15);. and bow the tendency to build in 
horizontal lines under the influence of the 
necessarily horizontal top course, already seen. 
in the time of Peisistratus (13), becomes more 
strongly emphasised in the early fifth century 
(22-25), until in the later fifth and in the fourrh 
century a style is developed in which, while the: 
ends of the blocks are not vertical, their ipper 
and lower surfaces are horizontal, and si are 
the courses, though these, since the blocks: are 
often of different heights, are nt continuous: 
(68, Bo-84). "This ane became general in 
Hellenistic times and was user also like the. ‘uhise 
of the fifth century for upstanding walls, while 
the true polygonal style had in general been 
confined to foundations for walls of crude brick 
and to cetaining walls. ‘The influence of ashlar 
must be bell to have hod its share in this 
development. 

It 9 made clear, on the other hand, how 
when stone began to replace crude brick for 
the walls of roofed buildings, for example in 
the temple, the steme, for the most part of a 
aoft casily worked nature, is cut into rectangular 


Alecks, and that bere the orthostates reprodice 


the upper course of the stone foundation for a 
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erwile brick wall, Although it is certain thar 
this development took place in the sixth century, 
if not in the seventh, no actual example even of 
sixth-century date hos sarvived in Attica. 

The xathor’s enthusiasm when he speaks of 
the marble walls of the fifth century ts infectious, 
though all may oot fallow him in his philosophic 
view that the extreme care taken to ensure the 
very close Nrting of the blocks wai not tine to 
any siriving after beauty, but to the wih, if we 
undenitand him rightly, that through the 
cloe-knitting of every part the nature ot the 
ideal of wall might auain. full expression. 
Here the author may secm to be eschewing the 
natural view in favour of one more profound, 
ei he dees perhaps again in looking on the 
development of the " rustic’ style in foundalion 
wa due toa Wish tosecure 2 harmomous tration 
between the roughness of the natural underlying 
yock and the smoothness of the poliched wall. 
Yer the practice which grew up mi the fifth 
eemury with the use of stone for upstanding 
walls of leaving the foundations with @ rough 
tessy surface contrasting with the «mooth 
wall (Gg, 69, 87) may well have seemed the 
proper continuation of the earlier natural differ 
ence wher the upper wall was of crude brick. 

The illustrations, 123 in all, are extremely 


infermative.. Thirty-five pages are devoted to. 


descriprive text, plate by plate, in which all 
necessary details (material, date and references) 


are given, att historical sketch fills 29 peers 
and there are three indices. JP: D. 


Excavations at Dora-Europos, ¥: October 
4931—March 1932. Ediied by M. I. Ros 
rovrzerr, Pp. xvili+ 392: 49 plates. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, and 
London: Humphrey Milford, r9g4. 224. Gd, 

‘This series grows betecr and better. In the 
present volume readers will inevitably turn 
at anes to the pages describing the early Cliris- 
Hay church and its frescocs, but apart from this 
em of outstanding interest the other contents 
provide ample material for a satisfying repast. 
Profesot ‘Rosovivell rightly describes the 
seasem of excavation here reported as ‘ by far 
the richest in finds which throw light on many 
problems of the history of Dura." 

We have here @ repart of further work on 
ihe fortificationa, the itercst of which lies in 
the combination of Hellenistic twadition with 
new features: the headquarter: building of 
the Roman garrison, and the residence of the 
commander; and two shrme dedicated to 
unfamiliar deitie—Aphiad, the ‘son of Hadad, 
a bearded man in military costume, fining 


a 


ona pedestal upheld by griffina, and Azza- 
nathkoha, a neal form of the mother-goddess 
embroned between Tions, "Two valuable -sec- 
tions deal with the private howes and with the 
Agort and the evidence far Hippodamean 
town-planning. While some of the small Fines 
are tocarved for a future yolume, the rich 
harvest of sculptural and cpigraphical di- 
eoveries is duly recorded. Many of the sculp- 
tures are significant for the #tutly of Parthian 
art; and ameng the inscriptions we may 
mention. the Mithrate (or Gnostic) writings of 
a shopkeeper (p. 09), and the presence of 
Christians ataong the gerrison (p. 160). 

The sections an the Christian church may be 
obtained separately. Hopkins describes the 


house, of pormal courtyard type but of the 


wealthier class, and the gvaffiri; Baur the 
frescoes. “They differ as to the character of the 
chapel, the former holding it to be a baticteriom, 
the latter « martrraen, buten the all-important 
question of date they reach agevement and by 
different moads. The frescoes, they consider, 
were painted in the carly years of the third 
century, and the date 292 AD, scratched on 
the wet wall-plaster applies not to the building 
of the house but we its alteration to accom 
monte B mumerous congregation. “The surpris- 
ing thing is thet at this early date the Christian 
pictorial tradition and types are so clearly 
ciablished, and plainly the prototypes are to be 
placed stillearlier. The frescoes, which have been 
removed to Aincrica, are reproduced in-coloured 
facsimile, as well 33 m black-and-white; their 
impartance as the earliest extant maniumients of 
Eastern Christian art there is. no need to stress. 


Annuario del Museo Grece-Romano: [, 
1932-3. By A. Apmas. Pp, 96; 3) 
plates and  folding-map. Municipalité 


dAlexanelrie, 19°44. 

"This is the first of @. mew series dengned. to 
continue Breccia’s: well-known Anpportr du 
Masie Gréce-Romain, anit we shall wish it equal 
success. The Italian: language is employed 
igatead of French, but otherwise the general 
contents are veryaimilar; teports of excavitions 


tn Alexandria and in the surrounding country 


‘and of the prndpal objects recently acquired 


by the Museum; ammmg these lac) a fine bead 
of Serapis and a garland sarcophagus with 
Bacchic figures and angle-Victories. Nearly 
hulf the text is devoted to a publication of 
material preparatory to an archacological 
survey of ancient Alexentina, and = map of 
the district south of the Grear Harbour ts 
published in a pocket a1 the emd- 


ox) 
their Construction. Hy K. J. Foanes: 
(Allard Pisrsom Stichting ; liptich 
hittoriscke Bindragen, Jit}, Pp. oxii+ 18s; 
‘35 figures. Amsatertiam: N-Y: Noort 
Hollandsche Uitgevers-Mij., 1934, 
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‘Unfornmately, but inevitably, Hellas plavs 


a minor and not altogether creditable nile in 
this very readable ajudy of road-snaking in the 
ancient world from the pen of a Dutch engineer. 
The Greeks * added littl if anything to ‘the 
technique of road comsiruction:; , . we must 
accept Strabo's statement that Greck roads 
were generally bad and hardly ever drained.’ 
On the contrary, high praise bs given.to Minoan 
Crete: * the beat Bellenistic road never reached 
the perfection. of the Minoan:" even those of 
Mycenme are of rougher construction, tn the 
classical period the maim feature is the road 
with artificial ruts or grooves in the rack, which 
the author compares with similar roads fn 
Malia. The Hellenistic period saw an ambitious 
development of roads for royal courmers. Sec- 
fies are devoted ta urhan. street-paving and 
to the control of roads, ‘The chapters dealing 
with prehistoric titnes, Eeypt, Babylonia, 
India, and Rome, meed not be mumriiitrive! 
bere, but the author's criticism: of the much. 
vaunted Romay, rowdy is interesting; their 
digid construction ‘arrested the development 
of the more plastic read constructions, such as 
cobble pavement and broken-ttome roads." 
The Remon roads ary allowed » life of not 
more than thirty to forty years, afier which, 
‘trafic on them becoming well-nigh impossible, 
rebuilding was alisolutely neerssary," 


‘Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum: Italia 10 — 
Rodi 2 By Groene Jacors, 40 Pp. 40 
plates. Rome: Libreria delle Stato, | aga! 

My general criticum of the first fascicule 
(74S. a4, pp. 8 bortom-89) applies to the 
second as well, 

TDkh PL 8, 4: see Jacobethal's review of 
Clara, Rhedos 3 and 4 in GGA. i934 (which J 
thall call JG.)p. t4ycev, a (Cretan? "), 

TDs. Plt, 9: * doom Heatopicica, forse 
gravida") the figureta no doubt mile, eee Furt 
wingler, Aleiuw Schriften, pp. 407 PL. , 4) 
see JG, pl. 4, xxxv, 6; Pi. : ! these, 
und a third in Rhodes representing a cow, 
belome to the same fabric as pl. i and {If F 
pl. 4. 4: ond G—the * Samian terrecsits class * 
(Price AGP, p. 36), wherever marie 

ANG (Corinthian), Pl, 4, 5 and pl 6, 5: 
“ove ": goat. Pl 6, q and 4, pl, 9. and 
ehewhere; girs, not barpies Pt, 7, 43. aot 
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pyemics, but the usual fat-rumped dances, Pl, 


fi, 2: fawn, not‘ ovino,” Pi Be: trill» tead, 
not bucranc. 


HLF (‘stile jopico"). Pho 4.9 and 6 are of 
the same fabric ws ITDo pl 1 (‘ atile rodin “j, 
Pl. 4, 1,2, 4, 5, and 4 belong to the Gorgancian 
class" (Price AGP, p.-37), whieh stands « chatiee 
of bemg Rhodian. PI. 5, i-2-is noi Tonio, F 
think, bar Atuc. The shape is not given: it ia 
4 footless cup of the same very rure type as the 
Berlin Ergetines cup, und Athens ago7 
(Kraiker in. AM, 59, Beiluge +, a6); (4 differs 
from these in the shane of the merrythourhr 
handles, and goes with Berlin 1662 (Jeu. it, 
pl. 52, 4-52, found at Corinth: fabric *).. The 
lower part of the exterior i¢ black, with a red 
band on it between a pair of white lines, ‘The 
lip 13 pot rounded, but flat above, as woul jn 
mrrrythought cups: Fi. 5, 9 is not Fonie tip 
Attic—a very large “Siana" cup {see #5, 40, 
p. 260, FAS, 51, p. 275, and AMetr, Mins. SY. 5, 
P93). ‘The afiset Ip is reserved wutside: the 
foot ia of the ordinary * Sina’ type I 5. 4s 
sce. JG. p- 7, cexiv. Plog, 6 and &: see JG. 
p. 6, clxv, 7-8: Hard te be sure thar these are 
not Attic Pl35, 77 we JG. p, 5, xvii, 

TH ds Plot, ie: see CY, Oxford (DH. 
pio, 1-2, Pla, 4-5: same Style ws Luuvre 
E-6t6 (GV. 01 Hd, ph o,5-and 11). 

Hine Uh. 20, 5 is nota bf yase: see CK 
Oxford TTT, pl. 42, 6 and pl. 48,20, Ph ea; 
by the Princetom painter (ASA, 42, p. 17, tte. 5) 
The women wear Doric costumer, nov ‘fon 
The blazon on B is the hindquurters of a horse. 

litta, PL +t, 2: the pomegranate goes witli 
the woman, not with the swan, and is thought 
ofas held by her, ef the lekvthes Londen PD o9 
(vlurray 14F, pi ig). On this dass of phialai 
sce Langlots’s Acropolts citalogue ij, p. ror, 
Acropolis 1224 (pl. 08) is from a replica of thie 

: phiale. Pi, 1, 2 atl 4° gee JG. op, 8; 
vi, 6. Pla, gt Bowsdnin painter: 6, oP 
Ml. 3, Fg: Jocopi ie night In Goubting the 
gemiinemess of this lekythos (acquired in the 
marke(): the pictures must be modern, Pl, a 
and 5: we JG, pot. adi, Plo, 6- see JG: 
p. J, cxev. 
Pl 5. 1: Hermonax: JG. p.. to, 
Pi. 5.2: Pithos group: tee JG. p. 14, top ated 
Cupane Fragments, p. 27 on pl a0 Big, PL s, 
§: by one of the mannerists, The youth «ay 
the lefi holds alee Of ameat. PG, 4: Teliphos 
pamter: JG. p. 8. PL 6, 2: Eniktetms: JG, 
Pig) P65, g and pl 9, ¢: ‘Tlhazion! interno 
ad tiny ofatore > U see neither orutor nor liba- 
Hon, Pl. >, 2-3; .# late work of the Girgenti 
painter: the bydeia Cigny Rhudos 4, Ps aii is 
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by the sume, 
painter; JG. p. tt. 


Pi. 6, 2; late style ef the Berlin 
Pi. 8, g! see Jacobstkal 
‘and Lenesdorff, p. 62, PL 8, g: Bowdoin 
winter. WP. 8,6 ia not * severe styic.' Nor are 
pi. 6, ia or pl oy 4-5- Pl.. 4, t¢ group of 
Polygnotws (JG p. 8). PL gg: He haistos 
painter; JG. p. i. "The thing in the field is an 
atyballos, Pl, 10, 1-2: Alkimachos painter. 

Li K. PL 4, 1-2 ie neater than the phote- 
graphs suggest. It belongs to my group 
(FHS: ag, p. efi set alae JG. p.10). Jacept 
previously read the inecrintion “Owls; dreliory 
((tara Riwiea 4,'p. tq): Jacobsthal pombed out 
(JG. p. 10) that it was OMIAAZEPOIEZEN 
— A Mita: ircinae. There seems to have been tia 
H at the beainning; the verb dv complete, with 
final N (not ae Jucopi gives it), Por the ren- 
dering of the iri, Hight brown with dark brown 
dou, see JAS 40, p- 52. top. Pi. a.°33 my 
group NS LHS. 45, p. 61). Pi, 1, 3. photo 
graphed from too high, like many of the vases 
in this work. My aroop J (7S. 49, P A3r 
JGu Pu 1Gy ert). 

Two sdditions to my review of the first 
fascitule (FHS. 54. pp. 80-9)- 1 took HI He, 
pl. 1G, t-2,.To be an Esatern Greek imitation 
of Attic: | 
Attic, and dhe vate may have been made un 
Athens, a6 Jocopi thinks, m spite of the remark 
able folds, wlach reminded me of (Clarrcian. 
Til Tc, pl. 1, 2—§ and pl. 2, §: the pelike with 
the Birth of ‘ Aphrodite" is by the same hand 
as the Lemdon Erichthonios pelike B 972 jalnnatr 


j..D 
Entwickiungeageschichte der griechischen 
Tracht you der vargrie sn Zeit bie 


Pp. 63; 54 plates, 12 figures in the text. 
‘This bock supplements the author's catlier 
work, CGrreckische Aleidung (192%). After a 
description of the ancien proccsics of spinning, 
weaving and dyeing there follows a brie! account 
of the coutume of the Egyptians and the peoples 
of the Near East. “The subject is then divided 


Mycenaean, Homeric, Early Archaic, Late 
‘ehuic, Classical, Hellenistic, Graeco-Roman, 


and there are some interesting parigraphe 
dealing with the characteristic differences 
between Greek and Reman dress 

The author then passes in review the develop- 
meni af drapery im Greek srt, with special 
eelerence to ibe schematic rendering of the full 
chiton in early red-figure vate-painting ancl 


but clay and technique are perfect: 


] 
ihe were ruturalistic ueaiment of drew in 


fifth-century pculpture, 
iach section of the book ia provitled with a 
compreherdive list of guthorities, ‘The numerous 
Huwtrations are well chosex and admirably 
reproduced. 
FE, BG. 


Sylloge Nummerum: Graecorum II: The 

Licyd Goll., iii-iv: Velia to Ery=. Pp. 16: 

16 plate. London: The Brush Academy, 
and. Humphrey Milford, 134-154 

ft is no fonger necessary to explain the plan 

of the Sptfege, which is fast becorning a household 

word and is winnime iis way by sheer merit 


into general use. In the two part here in 


question, the astontshing wealth of the Llowel 
Callection is further unfolded before our eves. 
Amid mouch else we notice some noble didrachms 
of Croton of early date, a fine series of the 
gracious Nymphs of Terina—wouderfill examples 
of beauty in simplicity—two brilliant ecru cal 
Pyrrhus from Loeri, the ictradractun with the 
head of Zeus and the didrachm wiih the head of 
Achilles—setia uf the mintsof Rhegium and the 
Firettii that are aa attractive for their historical 
interest as ‘for turner aa isthe. Lrossing the 
straits to Sicily, we find alteruati¢ue «ide bw diclo 
the magnificent series in silver of the greater 
mints atid the rare and often enigmatic copper 
isenes of the smaller, At Cumarina one or two 
perfect. heads of Heracles take the eye at fru 
glance, at Catana @ periect specimen of that 
amacrine fdurde-forve, pollo dxmapoecuy, facing 
simest due front. Many o student will) stay 
longest aver Acragas, the city al Eripednetes, 
that challenges Syracuse in art even as ature 
challenged her once and again in the political 
field. The grand decadrachm, with the great 
Acschylean group of the Iwo eautes tearing. the 
lure on the obverse amd the superbly ewingtie 
chariot on ihe fevers, Will claim a special 
scrutiny, [tle very antisiielory io nate that Mr. 


B techn i# fully convinced af the genuineness of 


thie piece and sintes & convincing 
case for it, If Greck art cannot be effectively 
and delightfully studied here, where can it le? 

| H..M, 


Treasure-Trova: the Law and Practice of 
Antiquity. By Grorce Ho | Procevdlings 
of. the British Academy, Vol, XIX, Com- 

nunicatedt October 12th, togg-) Pp. 59- 
Londen: Humplirey Milford, raga- gr. Gud: 

Thia fist instalment of Sir George Hill's 
projected work on. the law and adminitration. 
of treasuretrove from antiquity lo the presesit 
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time treats exclusively of Greece and Rome, 
and, since the Greek evidence is extremely 
scanty, fifiv-two of its ‘Alty-nine pages ace 
devoted to Rome. ‘The difficulties here are 
beth historical and doctrinal, for though we have 
accounts of several imperial enactments, their 
relation to each other ii far from clear, and 
the texts:in the Corpus fieris are not only in part 
ambiguous but even in one point contradictory, 
According to the institutes; when treasure was 
found on sacred or religious land, Hadrian 
allowed the fineer-to keep the whole, whereas 
in the Digest (49. 14. 3. 90) a comstitution of 
the na Fratres is cited as enacting thot half 
of whar ts found on fiscal, public, or svligiou: 
fend is to goto the fimw. There is no possihiliry 
af reconciling the two rules, but it can hardly 
be, as Sir George suggests, that Justinian 
recorded them both for historical reascms. The 
compilation was definitely intended to be free 
from. contradictions, and it is more likely that 
we have fo do here, as in many other cases, 
with an oversight on the part of the compilers. 
‘The strange thing about the successive con- 
stitutions recorded i that thev-ail appear to lie 
generous concessions on the partof the emperors 
tO private persons, 6 that we have to imagine 
that between. the constitutions there were 
periods in which the imperial measury claimed 
Breater Tigh). in any treasure that was found, 
No doubt, ae Rotendi says (Sonitti Ceiuridichi, V1. 
35%), the reason is to be sought in financia| 
stringency, but, 20 he goes on to say, it isnot 
necessary to imagine that there was jn each 
cas ca definite imperial enactineni on the 
subject. It may be thar the fundamental rule 
laid down by Hadrian remained intact, bur chat 
the emperors made varying ust.of their rights 
in the case Of provincial land, of which, strictly, 
there could be no private owner. J) would 
have been interesting if Sir George hud devoted 
more space than be does to the possibility char 
same part at jeast of the difficulry may: be 
explained by the difference between Ihalic and 
provincial soil.) Unlike almost all other 
Aothortics, Sir George understands (J. 1a, bs 
4) forbidding treasurezecking on land belonging 
i another only * (1) if the owner expresed an 
objection [inwitic dominis), (2) If be has not 
expressed willingness (nim volentibwi), or (3) if 
he does nor kuow- about it (ignorentifus),” thus 
leaving it still permissible to search provided the 

: gave his coment. But the text 
save, "nemo widest mvitis, immo nec vilentibus 
vel ignorantibus dominis, -and aurely im 
shows that ser is intended to mean * not even.’ 
Te is true that it would be difficult in practice 


provenance, 


‘to stop search. made with the landowtier’s 


permmision, and very likely the searcher would 
be held, as the gloss quoted by the author 
suggests, to he aeting mot sue wemine but at apent 
for the landowier, tut the tone of the whole 
constitution is petulant, The emperom have 
heen "pestered" with petitions, and now they 
want to settle the matter once’ and for all, 
Anyone can de what he fike an his dwn laned 
(apart from sorcery) and some provision must 
he made for chance finding on other people's 
land, but for the rest search js forbidden. 

(tts impossible tospeak here of the innumerable 
other points raised in these extremely Jearmed 
and interesting pages. The wuthor has enlivened. 
hia discussion of the doctrinal qarations invelved 
by reference to modern or comparatively modem 
eases, and has made full use both of the older 
writers on the civil law and of eontemporary 
Romarmist Iiterature. No future researcher om 
the subject, whether lawver or liistorian, will 
be able to do without his book. We hope that 
the complete work will soon appear, and for 
this reason would point cut the few alipe or 
misprints that we noticed. On p. 2, note 2, 
the reference should be Dig. 41. #. 91. 6, the 
name ofthe author quoted on p. 51 qq. should 
be apelt* Schulz,” and on p. 58, lime 21, ‘ douhtle * 
should be read for ‘half’ Wy is alao rather 
dangerous, on p. 548, lo expres the rule thar 
periorfum and commoedym pass at the moment of 
sale (itself the subject of much debate) hy 
saying that on delivery to the bayer * ownership 
is regarded as dating back to the contract.’ 

H. F, J, 


V: Les Comptes du IV" siécle. By 

Esme Bovncurr. Pp. 357; 6 plates, 

$figs. Paris: E, de Receard, 1542. 
section of the definitive report on the excavations 
carried out at Delphi under the auspicea of 
the French Government is in some ways the 


most interesting which has yet appeared. in 


addition to an intreduction dealing with the 

condition, chronology, dialect, 
sanpt and classification of the texts (pp. 1-39), 
@ list of the Delphian archons and councillors 
and of the gumphictions whe held office in the 
fourth century (pp. 918255 and valuable 
indexes, it contains a fully annotated publication 
of ninecty-ihree inscriptions. Of these a number 
(special attention may be drawn to Nos. 40, 
74 and. 728) appear here for the first time, others 
are enriched by the addition of new fragments, 
ang all have been subjected to a rigorous 
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scrutiny by the editor ar by other acholars who 
lacks, it i true, the abrict topographical unity 
of ity prederessors, which dealt cach with the 
imscriptions found within, or belonging ta 
monuments situated in, a specified ares: yet 
it has a nity of its owe in ther oll the texts it 
contains date from the fourth century #.c. and 
are financial in cHuracter (contrilutions: for 
the rebuilding of the ‘Temple of Apollo, pay- 
ments of the fine imposed on the Phocians at 
ihe close of the Sacred War, leases of confiscated 
eroterties, accounts Of the Council, the woonect 
and the treasurers), except for a small group 
of cognate subject.and interest, wie. the specihica- 
tien for the temple-reconstruction (88), lists of 
the wxewore! arranged in geographical (91, ga) 
and in chronological order (93), and two. minor 
documents (89, 90). Most of the. texts have 
proved very difficult to decipher, for the stones 
winch bore them: have in many cases, been 


resuscd! in the Raman period for the paving of 


streets or squares and theit surface has been 
wort by the fect of countless dwellers: in. or 
visitars to the sacred city. But Profesenr 
Boureuet,; who was himself the firat editor of 
very many of these inscriptions and who dis- 
caused them thirty years ago in us valuable 
work L'udminiitration financiers dui sanetuatre 
joithigue an IV siecle, wos uniquely qualified for 
the task of editor, and he had discharged his 
exacting duty with a devotion and a success 
which merit the admiration and the grautude 
of all students of ancient Greece. 

A considerable number of these documents 
were, indeed, edited by H. Pomtow in Ditten- 
‘berger’s Sylege? Nos. 290-53. in many cals 
on the hasis of Bourguct’s own previous publica- 
‘ions in the BCH.,-and it may be doubted 
whether Bourguct is justified =m regarding 
these editions as‘ wulles et nom avenues ~ (p- 4) 
and cxchuiling from his “hibliographics all 
reference to them. He may be correct in his 
low estimate of Pomtow's campetente ane 
in a bibliography must not be regarded ‘as an 
indication of approval, anc. in this case in would 
have been 4 real assistance to students who 
wish to estimate, on the basis of comparison, 
the superiority of the texts ane  ceiuumeni- 
taries here presented to those previously avail- 


able. 


W. H. Buckuzrn, W. M Carnee, anc 


Pp. xe 144) 7! 
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plates, 26 illustrations, Manchester Liniver- 
sity Press, 1993- £2: 

This volume, ihe fourth of an already well- 
kinwr series, contaids lniscriptiins from. the 
region between Akroenos and Apamet, urctudine 
(Nos. 1 to 264 and g6t to 965), anc from that 
to the west of Apameia, including Euunenen, 
Dianysepolis, Pepoura. (7) andl Motelia (205 To 
g6o), ‘This area has been frequently visited and 
approxunatcly 40 per cent. of the inscription 
are already known, but, in acoordumce with 
the plan of the series, are bere republished ftom 
revned copits and with iustrations.. OF the 
new inscriptiom the most interesting are 145 
fp, also p. xvit), which gives two new fragments 
of the Kes Gester in the Greck version of Apollonia, 
and 920, a Latin document of Aw tob, which 
confirms the theary that Eumencia was 3 

town, ‘Several additions have alse 
been mide to the notable group af inacriptions 
(inanumissions ard conirsstons) fromy Dionyse- 
polis. From the artistic point of view the mast 
striking momument iy the sarcophagus ‘from 
Syonada (62). | 

In regard to the texts the editors have dove 
their work with their usual care aud have left 


finte or nothing for their successors to de. The 


eck i fully indexed’ and illustrated aml, 
like its predecessors, i remarkable for the 
accuracy and beauty of ite production, In the 
latter respect something & certainly gained iby 
placing the illustratrons together at the end, 
though it seems to the reviewer, perhaps wrongly, 
that the tone of the paper sometimes contributes 
ia a certain want of sharpness in: the phote- 
graphs. In the matter of camment the editors 
have interpreted their tsek fairly strictly and o 
lithe more assistance might with advantage 
have been given ta the general reader. It is 
true that the serves aims chiclly at giving mi 
accurate record of inscriptions and dees not 
profess to giveany thing but sential commcntary, 
but it will mo doult be a long time before o 
Corpus of Asin inscriptions is available, and 
in fact the excellence with which these volume 
are produced suggests that the general editors 
envisage for them a long period of currency. 
fn the circumstances it sects desirable that cath 
¢olume should contain within itself at livwat 
the essrtitial information required by the sturlent 
if.any particular area, ‘The greatest desideratum 
in this respect is a bibliography al previcus work, 
which could he easily supplied, ws it is necessarily 
drawn up in the preparation of any collection 
of inscriptions. Sermething more than a cote 
map would also be sell to those whe desire 
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4 BAN cessuiiticerenst-hape¥idlacce ah ibe 
in abe modem topography. ft might he 
comidered further whether the scattered 
topograplucal notices collected here in the 
introduction might not better be distributed 
ae introductory nates to the various sections, 
The same applies to the comments in the 
introduction, which, in default of references in 
the text, may be mised by an wowery reader. 
In conclusion, one or twi minor points may 
be noted. No, §: x should appear in the text 
of Lg, No. Bq: ind. §, wpiwse might go better 
With dveutei, We. gt: 6: for should appear 
in Index xiii; the form illustrates the later 
Pronounciation of + after. No. 250: if for 
ema shonld appear in Index xiii; it seems a 
clear case of linguistic chonee rather hun 
sraphiral err, though Hadvidakis (p. 154) 
dates id " entechieden " tu the Middle Ages, 
Oither examples of later tendencies are yaal (282, 
265), 0 suprates (7g) and mersye (284). 
Thee examples are valuable ps being dated 
wih same precigian, No. aig: in |. 4 the 
photograph stems to show faint traces of what 
might be a amall] 1 cut under the line between 
the o-aod ¢ of [té}lor. Uf Vlor is accepted as 
more thar a-elip in cutting it should appeor in 
Index xiii. Nes, 275. 378, 2778= the legal 
fituntion reflected in thee [rieriptions needs 
further clearing up. The manumission of 
children by @ parent Suggests to the editors the 
con onion that one of the parents mut have 
been # alive, but it is strane that such a high 
Proportion of mixed marriages should be found. 
Tt is possthle alo that the maniumittor were 
freedmen or freedwomen who hed purchased 
their own children born before manumission 
in orderto tet them free. It is doubtful, however, 
whether we ought to. apply the definite fategorics 
of Roman law at all; in apsa, for example, the 
Tnmumattied child is. called Nexwer B) which 
14 gaunt strict Raman wage tn the normenclacure 
Of slaves, “Uhre question sugges itself whether 
al these: inscriptions do, in feet, iinply manu. 
mission. Tt is just possible that there may have 
been some advantage ja share in the endowments) 
ta being attached to the Hieron and that parents 
dedicater) their free children a4 paminal slaves 
of the god. Now 280 piauov demands a pote 
of gome sort: te it the same a9 potuoud: 2 
Aa KS. 


*lotopiea Te “ EAAR ving Fraps. By Astoniog 
SIGALAS. Pp. viii+ $27, with 244 ihustra- 
tions in the text. University of Salimika, 
1934 

This is & reo comprehensive history of Greek 


writing fromthe earliest bemiummimne to the 
invention of printing. The only branch which 
is excluded is that of Byzatitine itwcriptions, 
The author, whe is Proftzsor of Papyroloey anil 
Palacouraphy tn the Liniversity of Salonika, 
apologises for travelling somewhat outside his 
own line of work by the Inclusion of ancient 
Greet instriptions, but such incision is certainly 
justified, since, when allowance for ihe materials 
on which these buscriptions are recorded iz 
made, the kinship between them and cons 
temporary styles of handwriting on. papyrus and 
parchment cannot be denied. 

It gay -be said at. once that the work baa 
been well done and that the book forms a 
valuable compendium. Where ‘such a waat 
feld is covered, the specialist will not, of course, 
expect to find considerable additiom w the 
knowledge of hia subject. But the chief author 
ties in all branches have been coneulted und 
points of difficulty are discussed Judiciausly 
and conscientiously. Considerable space is 
devoted to the beginnings of Greek writing, 
and in this connexion Egyptian, Minoan, 
Semitic and other systems are carrfully deale 
with. 

The most valunble portions of the book are: 
probably to be found in the material derived 
from. unpwhlished manuscripra in the Athos 
monasteries. These IUlustrate majuwecule and 


minuweule beok-handwriting from the tenth 


to the thirteenth cenruries; minuscule documents 
from the tenth to the seventeenth, and the official 
Byzantine style from the eleventh to the four 
teenth. "The author expresses his regret that 
he could nor we paper specially suited co the 
halftone blocks, which are sometimes lesa clear 
than might be wished, though the average result 
is by nim imiouns bad!) The book reflects great 
eredit upan the young University of Salonika, 


L'industrie du papyrus dans l'Egypte yréce- 
romaine. By N. Lew. Pp. xiii + 180, 
Parts Libraine 1. Kodstein, 1934. 23/7. 

Papyrus it to<lay so inevitably associated with 
Egypt, where alone jt was manufactured on a 
large scale, and where alone climatic conditions 
have spared to us specimens of its use that one 
it apt to overlogk the fact that for centuries it 
was the predominant writing material of the 
whole of the civilized world fram Britain to the 

Euphrates. Tn the social and literary histary ot 

the ancient world, therefore, papyrus pluvi an 

important part; it was indeed a3 Pliny. por it, 
the hallmark of civilisation, cum chartav eau moxime 

Auvncnitah titer emutet. Hiiherto, however, 

though much valuable material cay be gloaned 
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frown Sanstcal dictionaries and handbooks at 


palarography, no book has been devoted to the 


: industry, amd ihe jn work is 
‘accordingly extremely welcome. li itasame and 


careful arudy, fully documented, with an excel- 
lent hiblineraphy, and (a surprise in & book from 
acrexe the Channel) well indexed. M. Lewes 
ie never afraid of caming to conclusions, but lic 
always presenta the evidence objectively anc 
yaten divergent. views fairly. Indeed one's 
anly regret is that lie dias not been ehle to write 
a ‘book on & less restricted ecale. For though 
he interprets. his wubject liberally, i scunew hut 
arbitrarily, there are several inrportant chapters 
m the history of papyrus wi th which he has been 
unable to deal 

After discussing all the various places where the 
papyrus reed has been saiil to grow (ofthe major 
ity of these claim M. Lewis is juatly critical), he 
passes to the wes of papyrus other than the 
raanufacture Of paper; here joo comm the ses 
of watie-paper  (mummy-cartonmge should 
sureli have been included). In thia che 
I regret w observe the reappearance of the 
legend that burning papyrus produces a pleasing 
odour; long ago Grenfell and Hunt statec! 
(Fasum Townt and their Papyrt, p- 7), "the smell 
af burning papyrus is no more aronurtic than tliat 
of burning paper’; #4 for the use of papyrus 
fue wrapping aromatic, what conclusions docs 
M. Lewis draw fron ng: Catullus xcv G: Ee 
lavas scombris saepe dahunt tunicas? “The proceses 
af manufacture M. Lewis mext describes in 
detail, and attempts with mitch access to fix 
(he meanings of ytpryh okAqae teu ethig and 
other technical terms: he has, of course, tittle 
difficulty in demonstrating that xapmy meant ® 
roll of papyrus, nor a singlt sheet, @ comelieron 
necessitating startling rmvpien of current ideas 
about the covtliness of the material (sec JAS. 
ig34. 64-67), “The only omission 1 have noted 
hese is any treatment of the word vpirevey in 
Wileken, Uvkunden a. Piolendérsalt no. bo, 145 
expecially in view of the new readings ¢eteiapow 
antl tetpetapey (f, dererreuow, vetpotéuou) yaprev iM 
P. Grenf. Ul 98, 5/6 (ace EdgarHunt, Select Papytt 
ip. 285 note-c): 1 may add here that P, Land 
Inv. a1gq (cre. b4or-150) Aste) mentions yaprot 
When dealing with the different 


qualithe and sizes af papyrus some stotiaties 


might have been given from: cxuling papyn, 
all the moresince there is no modern collection 
ef auch data; and at leas! a reference might 
have been given to the literature on the papynis 
protocol, Anything in the namre of biblin- 
erapiical topics, such #5 the rule of recto and 
verso, the replacement of the soll by the codex, 


of even papyrus by vellum, M. Lewis has been. 
forced to exclude. | 
After an all too brief sketch of the history and 
mpamion of the use of papyrus, which includes 
son intercating digressions on such subjeces 
aa the establishment of the Arab papyrus fac- 
tories in Mesepotamia and Sicily, and the use of 
papyrus pulp to produce 3 high-grade printing- 
paper, the lateer halfof the book is diwoted to the 
organisation of the industry in Egypt. ‘The rare 
Jocurfents beeriie on the subject, including 
the new P. Tebt. 700, are reprinted and analysed, 
and several ingenious suggestions put forward 
regarding the papyrus monopoly and the yeernpa. 
But for a discussion of these points this i not the 
place, An appendix gives a list of prices of 
papyrus (P. Oxy. 1654, 5-6 and P. Flor, 422, 
104 should perhaps be added). Misprints are 


excessive but marcly troullescme T..C.S. 


CAHO‘US K-ALBFLEICH, Fesciculus Sextus: 
Rosexnerjcer.. Pp. 2tg38 4 facsimiles. 


Leipzig and Berlin: B. CG. Teubner, '994- 

The sixth fascicule of the Papyrt Jandanar cane 
sits af. a selection of private letters ranging in date 
from: the third century a. to the sivth «-p. 
Though they do not perhaps add very itch to 
knowledges (the fragmimnts: hus. 104g-135 WETe 
hardly worth printing), each posscssessomie petit 
of igterest which is well brought out by the 
conscientious editor; imdeed the length of the 
eomumentary i occasionally rather disproportion= 
ate to the intrinsic importance of the documents, 
Rut Miss Rosemberger’s notes arc always anter- 
esting. and her work shews the high stancdare ome 
expects from the pupils of Prof. Kallifleisch. 
She has, however, lose an opportunity tt nO. 
qi, which, with the old of a fragment in Cairo 
communicated by Edgar, proves to be thve Lawes 


beginning of P.S1. 340, written, we now leien. 


by ‘Zenon's impulsve cot : Hierokles. 
Even in ité headless condition this letter, with 
sts vivid tale of intrigue in the palace of 
Apollonios at Alexandria, attracted much 
attention, and is happy recorstruction should 
aurcly have been signatised by printing a com- 
plete text, The lack of any Min! af index to the 
Popyri Iondunae is becoming an increasingly 
severe handicap. ‘T. C5. 
A Study of History. By Avxorn J, Tov~ane. 
Vole. 1. Pp. xvi + 499 (ave) Oxford 
University Press, 134 (issued under the 
auspices of the Royal Insitute of Inter 
national Affairs). 524.’ Bd. 
Professor ‘Toynbee’s volumes require to be 


06. = 





ionrd in there columns both ae an ecumple 
of mr men bya scholar tained. in the 
classical school and becanse of ther very 
mumerous references to Gerck history and culture. 
There is 6 apace to deal with these within the 
limits of a brief review, Several full-dieess 
articles would-be required: to do them. justice. 
Bere it will be sufficient to indicate rhe scope of 
the book as awhole. The author's title, A Stindy 
of diistery, signifies no less than that he has taken 
the whole range ofhuman history for his province. 
He secs history asa record. of the rise, the 
vicissitudes; the breakdowns and also the 
mutual contacts of what he calls Civilisations. 
Of these, which he distinguishes from the 
immense number of primitive societies, he 
identifies twenty-one, of which fourteen are 
extinct and seven, living, in one form or another, 
In, the theee wolomes hitherto publivicd he 
discusses, firvily, how civilizations came into 
existence aid secondly bow they develop. “The 
discussion fs carned on with a wealth of know: 
ledge, with an aptness of illustranion and witha 
sustained vivacity and. philosophic ardour which 
lexve the reader breathless laut not unconvinced + 
for, «far at any rate, Professor Toynbee iad 

not endeavoured to conviner him of anything — 
untless it be that all the keys hitherto applied 
to the Jock which: he is iying to open are 
unsatisfactory, Expilanations. in terme of tace 
ant environment are dismissed and we are 
ihwown back on what the aytheor calls the 
process of “challenge and response.’ But this 
only removes the problem a stage farther hack ; 
for the question why some civilizations made 
a brilliant response to the challenge whilst others 
did nat, or why seme did so at une thne and failed 
to do so at ancther, is left, for the present at 
any rate; unanswered. Burt it i mor fair tw 
expect the Sibyl te tell oy a. full tale in her first 
three books. Tt is enough for her to have oct 
ut asking her what ghe considers to be the right 
qurstions. So far as Greek studies are concerned, 


Professor Toynbee’s reversion to the grand 


manner of the eighteenth century should 
certainly act, in hisewri language, a3 a challenge: 
for there is perhaps ne other instance, amongst 
the long list which he cites, im which the process 
of genesis and growth in more mysterious or les 
exphcable in terms of any of the ordinary 


Studien. By K.Haxewe. Fp. 227. 
J TERY Lindstedt, 1994. 4.50 40. 
In this volume the history of Megara ix 
elucidared along two tines of retearch which 
hitherto bad mot been fully explored | 
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sticky of 3 its religious usages and beliefs, and. a 
between ite inutitutions and those 
of its paleinict. In the firet place Dr. Hanell 
reopens the ques tbat Whether the carlicit 
historical commexion of Megara point to Attica 
or to Bocotia, In the light of the Megarnian 
cults and myths he conchoder that the pre 
Dorian population, wat derived from Boeotia 
rather than from Attica, aud belonged to the 
Tonion group. He goed on to review. Megora’s 
specifically Doric culm. By some very cleguni 
reasoning he shews that these were derived from 
Argos, and infers that this city was the metrepolis 
of Dorian Megara. The comparison between 
Megara and her colonies, with which Der. 
Hanell cnda lit book. dees not yield any 
unexpected information in regard to religious 
Uragess but it brings to our notioe & ‘range 
ck | in an ancient political institution, 
vier the old Jonic office of aleve 
(' gemembrancer of land-tivisians"7) al Megara 
evolved at ‘Calchedon into @ college of Prytanes,. 
Another common inslitution of Megara ond ber 
colonies, ihe jyatarnis, is compared ly the 
author with the Roman centuria. Bul the narue 
of Kusteouse, Which one of these Huneleeda 
carried, ja identical with thar of a * stuq* in 
pre-Doric Megara, “The: terres) would there 
fore appear to have been a focal rather than: 
an artificial military unit, 

Throwghowt this work Dr. Hanell reveals 
himself asa worthy pupil of Prof. Nilsson. He 
displays great-skill in distinguishing the earher 
cults and myths from their later accretiom, and 
great restraint in avoiding speciins hur uesound 
eonechusiotts, MLC. 


Clinens | Ricostrusions, dealia Biografia «a 
Discussioni e. By G. Low 
RAEDO. (Pubblicazions della Senvetlia dt Filofegia 
dassica, Cniverzitd di Roma, Serie I, vol. iil, 
Insc, 1-9.) Pp. yy. Roma: stitute. 
Puligrafico dello Stato, 1994. 45: 

There i a good deal of intelligence amd 

(to. my ene of good seme in. this account 
preciatery on the whole) of Kimon, the 

last hier of the Porsian Wars, the last functioning 

aristocrat and effective pro-Spartan in Athens 

fsee Miss Lombardo’s formulation on p. 151). 

Nor are the discussion’ storiografiche without 

value: ¢.2. the estimate of Ephoros (pp. 152 s9q.), 

“whose hero was Themistokie: rather than 

Kimon, though he understood neither,” is no 

doubt just, and certainly sustaing the contention 

it i¢ meant to sustain, namely, thar Ephoros 

did les than Theopompos in creating the 

biography of Kimon, Good too ia the insistence 





on the fact thar the judgements of filth-century 


resentment felt by the aristocrat of the second 
half of the fifth century against the man who had 
iot Perikles win (pp. tqf-190). But there are 
bod mistakes: itwleed the critical reader who 
begins with Chapter | will prohably feel, by the 
time he reaches page 14, that he bas wasted 
enough time. How can Miltiades IT have been 
appowgiato all’ Egitto (‘down to so5°) when 
his reign did not start till after 524° Whot is 
this Conquista di Lampeaco (about 524) of which 
so much is mude and for which the marriage 
of Archedike, after 514,18 apparently * evidence *? 
Chapter | is valueless: couled mot some exlitng 
have said so.—and further, that Michel, Aecueil 6 
t=/G. 1. ti, Ted 92) is almost certainly not 
» fourth-century document, and Kobler's paper 
in Armes VIL (*studiata sopratutto dal Kabler,’ 
p. 83) is motthe last word on if: that the 
passages quoted p..27, nole 3, cannol mcan 
what is proposed: thet the Kallias to whom 
Bupolis devoted two plays is different from, the 
Kallias who married Elpinike (p. t49) and 
probably his grandson: that there is much 
extant of what is believed by most scholam to 
he Ephoros’ own words on the period in question 
(Ox, Pad 1610: stating ¢.g. that Kimon was at 
Byzantion just before the Eton cAMpaign: 
contrast the authoress’ statement at the foot of 
p. 54]? (Miss Lombardo is not yet adequately 
equipped for independent wotk on the fifth 
century: her errors and omissions dishgure 2 
bodk which contains. such good writing a3 «2. 
the close of Chapter TV (pp. 44-45). 
HT, W.-C. 


La politique é@trangére d'Athénes de 40% 
A 338 avant Jésus-Christ. By P. Crocit. 

Pp. 943. Paris: Alcan, 1934- 
in this volume Prof, Clocht provides a clear 
and dispastionate account of Athenian policy 
‘in the fourth century. He weighs his evidence 
in @ cool andl methodical mannrt, and makes 
no attempt to sustain any startling mew Unesis 
His general standpoint ia thai of a temperate 
culogist who discerns a vein of clever opportunism 
and sagacious moderation among the predecessors 
of Demosthenes, and exalts the great oratac 
into a far-secing dtatesmman, Among the earlier 
inectors of Athenian policy he draws a pleasing 
and effective partrait of Callisthenes (pp. 133~7)+ 
in regard to Demosthenes the author endeavours 
to maintain his usual standard of objectivity. 
He acimits that Demosthenes failed to prove his 
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charges of treason againat Acschined iwho i 
represented as a chupe rather than as arogue), and 
that the theoric fund which Demosthenes 
appropriated for military jpurposss was incon- 
sideratile. (According to Kahrstedt, Gdttingen 
Nachrichten, 1929, pp, 196 Mf, the yearly outlay 
on dmpek amounted to a beggarly 40,000 
drachmas.) He docs no more than juste to 
the bealthy strain of realism in’ Demouthenes, 
and he appreciates the difference between the 
great orater’s patriotism and’ the -blusrering 
chauvinism of a Hegesippus. 

Burt it is open to question whether he ms quite 
fair to Demosthenes’ major antagoniats, Philip 
appears at an odiously successful person, ancl 
FEubulus ‘fece lo wiltd del gran rifuto” Ty 
judging the policy of Philip, Prof. Cloché some- 
times practises an undue. cconomy of truth, 
In condemning Philip's seizure of the Attic 
com-fleet in-g4o he disregards a whole series of 
previews breaches of the peace by Athens 
and her allies, in deseribing the settlement 
after Chacronea he posses over Philip's offer 
wo sceure the freedom of the sem, 20 28 lo 
safeguard the viral interest of Athens im the 
Pantic corm-trade. In breaking off his narrative 
before the Congress of Corinth, which provides 
an acid test of Philip's real attimde to Greeer, 
he rings down the curtain. before the dénouement, 
so that his audience is left without a key to the 
plot. fn estimating te chances of victory over 

lip, Prof. Gloché appears to wnderrate the 
disparity between the Macedonian army and 
the city-state militias, and to over-catimate the 
resources of Athens; throughout this book the 
econcmnic background of Athenian policy receives 
scant consideration, ‘The crucial question would 
rather scem to be whether Athens could have 
delayed a final breach with Philip until an 
exiemsive Jeague of anti-Macedonian states had 
heen firnily welded togetlicr. Finally we are 
nat entitled to accept Athenian imperialism 
as an end initelf, Its jostification war complete, 
so lomgy a8 it was an instrumen ofa pax Hellenica: 
but 23 a meant of acquiring land for Athenian 
cleruchs and monopolies for Attic entreprencurs 
it had no claim to sacrosanctity. 

A few notes on details.—In the treaty between 
Athens and Carpathot (Hicks and Hill 93) 
the provision thar the (rilunal of the Thes- 
toothetse sholl deal with infractions of the 
agreement docs not suffice to prove vir Athens 
was restricting the competence of the Carpathian 
courts. “The figare of 110 talents for the Delian 
League's tribute in 445 (p, 64, 0. |) is presumably 
a misprint for gio, The joint expedition of the 
Arcadian League and Athens against Elis tonk 
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Place, not in $63, but in the Olympian yrar 364. 
The omussion of Sparta from the alliance between 
362-4 suggests that this league followed rather 
than preceled the campaign of Mantinea 
(Hicks and Hill 19). "The much-discused 
Mariume Confederacy of Athens, might have 

Bul these are minor considerations. Prof. 
Cloche's work will well repay reading by those 
who seck the sober truth about fourth-century 
Athens. 

M..C. 


Filippo il Macedons, By A. Mowmiranxa, 
Po. svi git, Florence: ‘Le Morne, 
1944. 301, 

fo contrast with other recent works on 

Macedonia, this book is specially concerned with 

the foreign policy of Philip. In a preliminary 

chapter Prof, Momigliano surveys the reigns 
way for Philip; among these he singles out 

Alexander 1 (the contemporary of Mermes) as the 

first organiser of victory, to the detriment of 

Archelais, whom he describes, on aomewhat 

ender evidence, as o defeatist. He procerdds 

tt pass under review the history of Greece in the 
first half of the fourth century, so as to bring 
inte sharp tellef the failure of the Greek stares 
to cope with the problem of panhellenit anarchy. 
Prof, Momigliana hardly takes int sufficient 
account the economic ieee of ihe period, 
which was asomoch the couse as the fect of 
civil faction and internecine war in the Creck 
world, On the other hand, he supplies some 
shrewd though not wnyvmpathetic criticism of 

Athenian imperialism and the Second Athenian 

Confederacy (which he misleadingly  ciills 

* Deli Attic”), 

Tn regard to the foreign polity of Philip the 
nuthor takes a distinctly original Jine,  Hiy 
mam thesis is that Philip was more than « 
tuitions) king of Macedon (in the same way as 

Alexander becatne something more then a 

European conqueror of Asia): therefore his 

policy did not aim at the territorial upgrandise 

ment of Macedon, burt at the increase of bis 
personal power; and his ambition io conmuer 

Greece was inspired by the belief that Greek 

soldiers, administrators and intellectuals vere 

csential instrument of hia dvnastic policy, 

Philip's phil-helienism CMMEQUCHIV was nor 

‘pour les beaux yeux des Groce," as teocratcs 

had fondly hoped; yet it was more cnecticia 

to the Greeks that these would admis, Li 
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proof «af this bemeficence Prof, Mornigliann 
points to the fostering of Greek ciy-life in 
Mf iiself, and to the «ony dphen which 
(Indeed Philip's new Greek constitution, jn 
which he united his Greek dependents, instead 
of dividing them, according to the usual formula 
af imperialism, would seem to imply something 
more than o merely nominal partnership.) 
Though he-treats the patriot Greek oppesitinn 
to Philip with all due respect, the auihor 
emphasises the essentially wamitory. character 
ofthe war-alliapece against him, and the impartial 
feluctumece of the (Greeks to accept the hegemony 
of the Macedimian king of of Athers. In w 
final chapter the gropings of Isocrates for a 
petals to reconcile Greek freedom and Greek 
unity are subjected: to an acute if somewhat 
Ventuireiome analysis. 

Prof. Momigliano's book invites coniroversy 


‘at many points; butit deserves careful attention. 


lt ie based on a comprehensive Study of the 
recent. literature on the subject; it bears 
throughout the marks af close reHection; and 
its argument ia conducted in a cautious and 
dispassionate tone that is smetimes lacking in 


historians of the fourth century. 


MC. 


Zur Geschichte der Zeit des 6, Ptoleméers, 
By Warrer Orro. (Abjondlungen d. Bayer, 
Ak. d. Wiss, NAF. Heft 11.) Pp, £47. 
Munich; Bayer, Ak. d. Wiss., 1034. 

This book, which continues Professor Ontos 
Beitrage cur Selewkidenwocchichte, will be indis« 
persable to every student of Hellenistic histery, 
It fills into four divisions: the chronolugy, the 
dixth Syrian war, and the political comequences 
of the Roman intervention for Antiochus IV 
and for Egypt, Including the history of Egypt 
to Philometor’s death. It ls a fine and solid 
piece of work, distinguished for its full ani 
careful treatment of the evidence—Otto thinks 
laghly of Porphyry, ax deriving ultimately 
from Polybius—and clears up much which was 
obscure, including a number of minor protien, 
The central point of his chronology ix thas 
Piilonsctor is umaally made too old, and ‘was 
not born till 14/4; his whole conception of 
the war is conditioned by Philometor’s youth 
atthe time: He makes him snarry, as a child, 
in t75/4, and come of age in ijo/bg, A pricri, 
it scene strange that Epiphanes, long married 
and childless, should then have had three 
children shortly before his death, naw fixed to 
December 181 oF not much later; but ip is 
not uopessuble, and 7 think Otto dors prove 
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the pamt. To the regents Eulaios and Lenaios 
position of a Great Power, As te the war, he 
proves that there were two campaigns only, in 
t6q and 164, and naturally makes Annociuss 
become king of Egypt, a9 is inevitable since the 
publication of P. Tebtwnis LIL (1); tut he took 
the crown as guardian of Philometor, who was 
also king: This part is convincing; T may add 
that in i75 Antiochus bad done the same in 
Syria with regard vo his ucphew Antiochus, 
who was also king while he lived. ‘The last 
section mcludes 4 minuic examination of the 
Jamous Cyrene inscription of Euergetea IT; 
Otto’ conclusion, which lies much to commend 
it, ig that the document is not a will bot a 
political act based onthe will and on <une 
diplomatic carrespontience, a caloulated incie 
‘eretion set up for polliical reasons by a third 
party in Euergetes" interest and with his privity. 
Probably the bese thing in the book is the 
thorough examination, step by step, of Rome's 
policy; if lenves # movt unpleasant impression, 


the more weighty because mot [I think) in-. 


‘tentienal on the author's part. But cic -mose 
attractive part is thar dealing with Antiochns TV. 
‘Pages 99-5, his policy before the war, are a 
masterpiece of clos reasoning; the later 
portrait of the broken nervy man who ruined 
the Seleucid empire iz brilliant. I. emphasise 
this because in various ways I disagree; fut 
Lough not to-criticise without giving my resitoms, 
and they catmot yct be given. ‘There is @ lost 
chapter in the life of Antiocbue—that is certain— 
and 1 beliewe that the outline of it can be 
recovered; if this can be done, we may get @ 
different idea of the king. Otte notices two 
difficilties in his view, the passages cited p. Bb 
. 4 and the fact (p. 63 m6) that the review 
at Daphne ought to meat the end of a successful 
war; thee are m reality two small items 
belonging to the lost chapter, But on whit is 
known at present he is justified of what be bios 
writen. | a 

L have only one real ccriteram: of detail, 
though a few more references to work dome 
in Britain cond have been added and an 
p. 95 the formula in P. Led G (94 #.c.), mupalse 
«iis td vae Olparde yooods, ahould have been 
included, though perhaps tt does nor affect 
the argument. But on p. ga Otto for once 
ghancdons fis careul method and mmakes the 


regents call out the citizens of Alexandria; Ine 


is right to reject Granice's assumption (as I dia 
in reviewing Granicr), but the foundation of 
lita own view (p, 43 1, 1) is only another assump- 


99 
on. Jt i sometumes stated that the Scletcids 
(and therefore the Ptolemiez) could call our 
the citizems of a Greek fofit in. their empire, 
but so far mo evidence poem to have been 
produced. Tt is aamoit difficult question, 
WwW. WwW. T. 


Period. By C. Reanrorn Weites. Pp. c +- 
405; a2 plates. New. Haven: Yale 
Cniversity Press, and London: Humphrey 
Milfised, 1g. | 
This volume is devoted to an examination 
seventy-five in mumber, which live been 
Preserved in Mmacriptions on stone found in 
Asta or adjacent lands: they are, naturally, 
predominantly af Sceucid or Attalid origin, 
but a few representatives of other houses ore 
included. The greater part of the commentary 
on them i¢ linguistic: nearly the whole of the 
introduction is gocupied with the discussion 
of their composition antl grammar; and an 
appendix of G7 pages gives an exhaustive 
smady of ihe vocabulary. It is most valuable 
to hawe the evidence: from. such a group of 
records carefully sifted ond classified, especially 
as Profesor Welles in his conclwsions makes 
allowance for the diversity of the sources of his 
material: the only criticism that sugiests 
iteclfis that he seems to expect more uniformity 
in the product-of a Hellenistic chancery than 
would be found in thee of a modery Govern- 
ment office, ‘The historical student, olso, will 
find) the full summarics of the literature con- 
coming each imecripion ‘of great service for 
references; very lithe seems to have escaped 
Profescr Welles, though study of this Journal 
might have helped him w identify ' Mr, Wood " 
Her footnote on p. 46). Tt is to be hoped that 
be will proceed to complete: his survey of 
Hellenistic royal correspondence by dealing 
with the Prolemaic and other material on the 
dame lines, 


Athénes sous Hadrien, By Pavt (rKAixpox. 
Po. ix +397; 06: plates. Cajro: Im 
primerie Nationale, 1934. | 

The amount of information whith Professor 
Graindor hay packed into his book makes it 
more oschal as a quarry than as a recresition; 
the imeriptigns cived run into hundreds, huild- 
ings and stawes are dixcusied minutely, anil 
literature of every kind arc] period has been 
laid under contribution. Occasionally hia eu- 
dusiaem carries him too far in the glorification 
of Athens, as when he saya (p. 942) that the right 
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of striking coins withour the portrait of the 
mene eee  (easdiege granted to Athens 
such * pus coin were 


padioad at many cities, and the brief ancl 
inartistic kane at Athens compares ill with the 


jong series, often of really fine picees; from such 


places a9 Smyrna and Antioch. But the mms 
of material collected will be most valuable for 
the student. 


Essai sur la formation de la pensée preciyus. 
By P. M. Scan. Pp. viii4+ 466. Paris: 
Biblisthéque de Philosophie contemporaine, 
Librairie Félix Aican, 1934. §0_/r. 

Aithough M. Schull calla this book an esay 
on the formation of Greek thought, be in fact 
restricts himeeclf to twe great current of Greek 
thought, dhe mrystical and the scientific. Moral 
and political ideas he docs not consider. But 
within the Jimits which he tus set hinmelf, he 
hos made a clear and illuminating siuly. His 
work is aduurably documented with quotmtions 
end references to Qncient and modern writers, 
and he seems equally at home with archaco- 
logical and literary madence, His main thesis 
is that the mystical clement in Greek thought is 
as old, af not older than the scientific clement 
and is in part due to outside, chiefly Oriental 
influences. He therefore begins his account with 

Cerwin very Goucient practice: which are un- 

scientific and non-rational, such a9 scapryoan, 

cursed, divination and magic, He then discusus 
the evidence for thr vanow: contributions mace 
the Oretans, and the invaders. Homer repre- 
sents a clarifying and purifying stage. Similarly 
the early Milesiam are scientists and the author 
discusses in particular their mathematics. “The 
mystic cults of Demeter, Dionysus anc Orpheus 
are a reaction agaimt this and a resorgence of 
old popular belief. Heraclitus and the Eleatics 
make a preliminary attempt to unite and recen- 
clle the two currents. The Periclean oge is 
again a scientific age and M. Schuhl discusses 
the doctors and the technical writers a9 well os 
the philosophers anc sephista. At the end of 
the filth century another reaction takes place, 

Plato united the two currents, the moat rigorous 

science With a mystic enthusiasm tempered with 

fantasy. This stimulating and well-documented 
stady is called *4 histerical introduction to 4s 
stuily of the Platonic philosophy.’ M, Sclushl’s 
further volume will be awnited with 

TB LW, 
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Parmenides, By Kcer Ruezine. Pp 9 
Frankfirt am Main: Klosterma 1hS4- 
© mm, 

This treatine offers a general atudy of the work 
of Parmenides, the text of the fragments with. a 
parallel German version, anc a detailed mnter- 
pretation of his doctrine, “The author's central 
afgument is that +2 designifics not * that which 
is’ but rather ‘the fact of existence.” On this 
basis he urges that Parmenides is demonstrating 
the unity of eastence, as a totality of experience 
in which seemimg contradictions and differences 
are reconciled. ‘The distinction betwren * Truth * 
and ‘ Opiniem ' js, he maintains, one of * Weisen 
des Schauems." Pannenides’ doctrine is the 
complement of that of Heractins. The author 
wes considerable ingenuity, aod occasionally 
seems to strain the possibilities of the Greek 
language, in trareslaling the fragments in accord 
with his main theory, This psychological 
interpretation of Particmces, lymg as it does at 
the opposite pole from the materialistic one, is 
interesting ond suggestive, Bat it would seem 
at the least very doubtful whethersuch a doctrine 
can without anachronism. be attached fo a@ 
thinker of the early fifth century s.c: 





D. Ty. 


The Parmenides of Plato. Translated into 

i, with Introduction and Appendixes, 

by x E. Tavuor: Pp. 161. Oxford: 
Clareruion Press, 1934. 7. be. 

Once again Professor Taylor has placed in 
his debt mot only those ‘with amall Latin and 
less Greek.” whom be has here spocially in view, 
but all students of Fiato. His translation of the 
Parmemdes is precec (hardly ever departing 
from. strict literalness), clear onc .at the same 
time readable, This ig an achievement upon 
which even Profesor Tavlor may be con- 
gratulated. The free use of italic type for 
leading words, and of the recurring * Ergo * 
to point & conclusion, is @ great help to clear- 
ness. 

In the Introduction the view is upheld that 
Plato in this dialogue defemda his Theory of 
Ideas by borrowing Zeno’s negative method, 
and shewing thot the Eleatic logic which 
destroys it is equally fatal to.its own doctrine 
of the One. The work is, in fact, a jew desprit, 
(Professor Taylor cites the Eutyedenmst as another; 
bur it may be urged that in that dialogue the 
antics of the Sophists are frankly ridiculed and 
are turned to mo philosophic end, while the 
contrast between their temper and thar of 
Socrates provides an undercurrent of serious 
motive.) The Introduction closes with a very 
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brief but valuable estimate of Plato's work in the 

Footnotes to the translation supply necessary 
comment and. illustration, and defend such 
renderings a *parvitude ' for +t cueedy and 
‘pattern’ for tds. 

The Appendices contain much valuable 
niatter, including an cxamination of possible 
references by Aristotle to this dialogue, a mote 
on the connexion between the Parmenides and 
the Timaru, and « critichom of the neo-Plutonic 


mterpretation. of the Parmenides. A useful 
short bibliography concludes this excellent 


little volume. 
‘Two misprints must be noted. On p. 46, line 
6 from bottom, ‘circle’ should be ‘site.’ 
On p, 146, line o, ‘ work" shanld presumably 
be i worth.” 
DT. 


rundhbegrift der eatolschen Ethik, By 
Orro Ruste. ([Problemate, 0.) “Pp. 204. 
Berlin: Wetdmann, 1939 14m. 

This: dissertation embodies an elaborate and 
painttaking study of the history of Stoic ethie 
anil logic, with a detailed survey of the tradition 
% tacherl to) | oertain Lmpartant terms | and 
concepts. The author's aim ts to establish the 
importance of Peripatetic influence in the 
development of the luter Stoic doctrine. He 








takes as basis the tommentary of ‘Sinrplicius. 


on the Cafegories of Aristotle, with other lare 
evidence, al examines the tradition there 
preserved, noting modifications of the original 
system of Chrysippis under Aristotelian and. 
neo-Plaronic influence, The main argument 
id supplemented by a series of short excursuses 
on various special points. Very full references 
are given throughout, and two indexes, of 
references and of Greek wortls, are appended. 
The whole work forms a comiderahle contribu- 
tion to the study of Stoicism. 





DF 
Alchemy Child of Greek Philosophy. 


By A. J. Horems. Pp. xi- abe New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1994- 
57. Gd. 

In this book, Mr. Hopkins has presented an 
gecount of the rise and development of Alchemy 
based on the theorem thai its curious blend af 
religious, philosophical and technical matters ts 
a consequence of the application of the natural 
philosophy of Artstour and Plato to the processes 
of tinting metals and alloys, previously practised 
by Egyptian artificers. The author wisely lays 
greai stress on the early Alchemy of the Greek 
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period; be is, clearly, well acquainted with the 
Greck Alchemical texts, therem differing from 
merit and demerit of simplicity: it gives an 
intelligible acceunt of Greek Alchemy, and in 20 
doing probably comes nearer the truth than any 
previous writer; but at the same time it is mis- 
leading in presenting as facts what are at best 
probuble conjectures, Some of the author's 
translations are of questionable accuracy. The 
substance to which the term = ydjoorvO0q “wits 
applied seems always to have copper sul- 
translation aa ‘ coppertarnish " is mot justified. 
‘Thracian catimin” was an ore or an oxide- 
incrustation, not an alloy, In note 4 on p. 6, 
the passage given by Berthelot as°. . + BiPAes 
tisenpey Papnty, mel xevecd axl deyopou, eal ‘AlBea 
eed Tepeipas, surcly dies not mean‘. . . four 
booke—on Bronzing, on Goid and Silver, on 
Stones and on Purple,’ but‘. . . four books on 
tinting—on Gold and on Silver and on Stones 
and on Purple! ‘Thr term pq was applied to 
the colouring of metali, precious stones and 
purplealike. Pelagus(p: 61) should be Pelagias. 

The value of the book t# lesened by the lack 
of references, which makes it difficult ro fmd anc 
cheek ihe variows passages translated, a most 
arcessary precaution with texts of such obscure 
meaning. The Bibliography is moderately full, 
but is robbed of much of its usefulness by the 
fact that the author dies not distinguish books 
from articles in periodicals; for he gives neither - 
the place of publication of the book nor the title 
of the journal in which the article appears. “The 
book despite it) blemishes is a most valuable 
contritration and gives what is, at present, the 
clearest and. moet reliable account of early 
Alchemy available tn the English language. 

| a oe 


Hy Ixceaan Ditni~n.. Pp. 293: Gite- 
berg:  Wettergren och Kerber, 1994- 
ite Ay. 

Dr. Daring has already placed students of 
Greek music deeply in his debt by hie excellent 
critical editions of the text of the Harmonica of 
Claudius Prolemarus [tago) and of the Gom- 
mentary of Porphyry on Ptolemy (1932) “This. 
new and pleasantly printed volume (whose tithe 

ably had to be vague, and even a lite 
misleading, because of the nazure of the contents) 
is an appendage wo the two former works, ond 
must le judged not so much as a separate entity 
aa iti relation to them. [t consists of an miro- 
duction, a brief bibliography, a tramdation of 
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and sharp remarks on nineteenth-cn studies 


of Greek music, almost all of which were founded 


available evidence, For himself he propos a 
mentally correct principle that an ‘ancient 
musical theorist mus be studied as a whole and 
intespreted| us far as possible from himself before 
his relation te other theerista can be properly 
appreciated ; to this doctrine he rigormisly and 
even austerely adheres in his commentary, In 
View of the remarks of C. Héeg in Gnomon X, 
318-526, Diiring's discussion of the relation of 
Pachymeres to Ptolemy is interesting; but when 
he says * die Schrift des Pachymeres hat wenig 
Wert fir die antike Musiktheorie’ the is too 
stvere, and it would be unfortunate if his pro- 
founcement should lead toa continued neglect 
of the later writer. It is an cnOOUrAgINE sign 
that Diiring aces 30 clearty the wide importance 
of the problem of the Greek musical notuiicm: 
for therein lies a vital but undiscovered clue to 
the inner nature of Greek scales; and, though he 
does not pursue the question far, he raises hopes 
of # fuller study of the matter. The only Final 
in the introduction would seem to be one of 
ontssion; for it is here that @ teader would 
expect to find a succinct account of Protemy's 
relation to earlier theorists, an asesment of his 
ovn contributions to the subject, and a pronounce 
ment on the value of Ptolemy a evidence for 
those who wish to discover in what the art of 
Greek music really consisted. Even though 
with these topics, or att leut with some aspects of 
them, it would have been worth while to put the 
whole into a clear perspective in thrin earlier 


pages. 

"The bibliography does scant justice to the 
‘width of the muthor’s reading, and, though the 
least important, is perhaps the leas ealiFartory 
partofthe work. Ttis somewhat haphazard and 
profesedly containa only a-selection of the many 
works toe whith reference is made in the now. 
‘Tt Is strange, for example, that Forkel's Alp. 
Geschichte: der Musik (t788) is lieed, bur tas 
mention is made of Burney (1776) or Feétis 
(1870) or, still more surprisingly, of the Oxford 
Fiistors af Mune ov Grovve’s Dictionary. Amongst 
other English works of some importance to 
which oo reference is made in the libliography 
or the notes are: (C. Torr’s On the Interpretation of 
Greek Music, Abdy Williams! History of Notation, 
and articles by Adam (CA. 1896), Ourtis 
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(7S. 1919, 1914), Mountford (CLR, 1924), 
Sandys (CA. 1864), Schleainmer (Musical Times, 
1917), Abedy Williams (€.2: tgs, 1898, 1903), 
Winnington-Ingram (CLR. 1928), Miss K. 
Schlesinger’s article: in the Afwsiral Standard 
during the last ten veara are perhaps not 


easily accessible ouside this country: bun they 


Therit ¢lose attention. 

The translation of Ptolemy (pp. 21-196) | fe 
an excellent piece of work which is tot only 
faithful to the Greek text and easy to read, but at 
many points iz Uluminating in the manner in 
which it skilfully brings out the underlying trend 
of Piolemy's argument and exposition, Especi- 
ally praiseworthy is the handling of technical 
terms like Gysy4, Apucoplrov, alenon, wht. 
Hitherto there has been ayzilable only 
the Latin version of J. Wallis in hiw edition 
of 1682 (reprinted 1699), and though Wallis 
was exceptionally well equipped for his task, 
comidering the time when he lived, his trars- 
lation in crucial passages only too often trans 
ferred, the difficulties of the Greek into another 
fuent and lucid German, be is to be congratu- 
lated in having secured for the revision af his 
translation the co-operation of Dr, Rudolf 
Wagner, who. hay for some time been engaged 
in the preparation of a volume on Greek 
Music in the new edition of Miller's Mandiurh, 

The notes (pp. 99-284) seem to have been 
designed frankly for the specialist und do not 
form a continuously detailed commentary on 
cach and overy point with which Ptolemy deals: 
Sometimes they are very full and lengthy, while 
at other times a complete chapter ia dismissed 
in a few lines. But the value of the book, so fur 
from being lessened by this method of treat. 
ment,.1¢ really enhanced; since, for the reader 
who knows the main paths, Diiring's explor- 
ations are aiimulating and fall of instruction. 
Here we have an examination of some genuine 
difficuity of interpretation. here a reasoned de 
fence ofa reading or emendation, hiere-a useful 
oct of references to parallel or conflicting pass- 
ages; and at times there are interspersed trans- 
lutions of passages of Porphyrin. Especially 
mportant and convincing are his discussion 
(Pp- 659-7) of the excerpt from the Elecywy 
wove Of Heraclides Ponticus {known to 
Porphyriua only through a work of Didymus), 
his analysis of the cithara-scales presented 





by Ptolemy (pp. 201-15), his dear account 


of the nomenclature of notes wera Sew wal kath 
Riva (pp. 221-7), his sumumary of waters: 
(pp. 248-59), Dring also faces difficulties 
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squarely and is not alraid to. say that passage 
retains to him. 3 focer perplent, It is all the 
more surprising to find that he accepts Howard's 
assumption that the ofpiy€ of the aulos was a 
amall hole like the ‘speaker’ of a clarinet, anc 
the still more difficult doctrine that the same ose 
of the oGpryg could be deroribed: by cither of the 
words deréy and exraswa, Here there les a 
problem for whose solution o much closer study 
of the actual capabilities of facsimiles of ancient 
Instruments 4s surely needed, The general 
Linipresion one gains from reading these notes ts 
that the author has a wide knowledge of ail the 
problems of ancient nussical theary, and a sound 
judgment in proposing solutions for them, He 
does not, indeed, effect that contimaous corre- 
larion between the theory of the books and the 
acta) practice of the art, which for # musician 
would be the main purpose of a study of ancient 
music: but there is no doubr thata close and 
even bookish explanation of the theory, sich as 
Diiring here gives ws, is the necessary preliminary 
without which no account of Greck music could 
be more than a delusion. | 

All in all, the book isa considerable achieve- 
ment; everything which Diving has 10 say is 
worth listening to, ated if there remains a half 
regret that he has not found space to discuss 
everything of interest, that in itself isa tribute 
to the very high quality of his work, 


Homer to Aristotle, By ‘T. A. Stxcark. 
Pp.. viii qui. Lomlon: G. Routledge 
and Sows, rog4- tar. bd. | 
This manual of 408 pages, followed by « 
short bibliography, is an excellent guide to 
Greek literature, and to be recommended not 
only to ihe student but to the professor. Tt 
id to be hoped that ir will be followed by a 
sequel carrying the story on as far ax Galen are 
Lucian. The work is divided into five parts: 
pp. 1-88; Epic Poetry; pp, 89-154, Elegiac, 
lambie, and Lyric: pp. 155-216, From Myth to 
History and Philosophy; pp. 217-316 Drama; 
pp. 916-408, the fourth century, The early 
period, as its importance justifies, is very fully 
treated, "The Hellenic element, represented by 


the Achaeans, ia thought to appear in Greece: 


alwtit 1300 Bc, to be reinforced goo years 
later by the Dorians, There mst have been 
some predecessors in literature to Homer, ite 
the. mention of Demodocus in the Odpsny 


fram the head of Zeus like Pallas. “There is 


much interesting speculation. om this point. 
How Epic evolved from earlier Lyric, and how 
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reciting took the place of singing is not clearly 
known. A masterly annlysis is given of Homer's 
works, and it is satisfactory to fine that Prof. 
Sinclair is not one of the *Separatists." He 
thews that Homer borrowed history, 

language, similes, description of everyday 
things anc manners, but the beautiful meeting 
of Hector and Andromache and the softening 
of Achilles’ character In the reconciliation 
with Priam are his own contribution, ‘The 
Odsisep in a similar way is mode of delightful 
folk-tales anc travellers * yarn,’ mythology and 
wradlitians, with addition by Homer, such os 
the intervention of Telemachus. 

Hesiod is a most interesting stady, with his 
plea for honest work and absolute firmness, 
God hates a lazy man, who neglects the practical 
tuiim, that the proper activity of man is to 
get money and be independent. 

ft was in lonia that Epic arose, and not only 
Epic, but Elegiac, Iombic, and Lyric, und 
Prose also, The revival of Music in the eighth 
century ac. fostered Lync verse, and the 
different modes were associated with different. 
emotional effects, %t cost be remembered. 
that Greek words, like Chines, had pitch as 
well ae sound, and the pitch influenced the 
meaning. The Tambic metre was nearcat to 
spoken lampuage. Monodic lyric arose in 
Lesbos, and Sappho and Aleacus its inventors, 
like Homer, have never been surpassed Stesi- 
chorus, the ‘marshaller of choruses,’ had 


‘Tmmense influence on the development of 


choral, Lyric. 

With Pindar we come to another of the 
immortals, whose work is most worthily dealt 
with, shewing the scheme of his odes: event, 
myth, moral; his views on the aristocracy, 
games, and. his art; and hie moral pedigree of 


Sigos, capes, Ofeo Aon, which reappears in his 


contemporary. Acschytus, | 
Early Prose ia next teeated, leading up to 
History aud Philosophy, History meaning re- 


tion of his other res¢arches. Thus we are taken 
em to Religious and Philosophical Literature, 
to Tonia again, ancl te Thales and his successors. 
introduced to Prodicus, whos influence, passing 
through Euripides, lel to artistic Greek Prose; 
and to Gorgias, the founder of Rhetoric, from 
whom Thucydides learnt much. 

Drama, which is here culled the greatest 
gift of Athens to the world, was a home product 
of Attica, chiefly «wing to the encourngement 
given to it by Peisistratus there. ‘The importince 
af Aeschylus is well brought out, and of Amsto- 
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phanes, the imteilectual brilllanee of whowe 

The Fall of Athens was the beginning of 5 
new era in Greek history, polities, and literature, 
coinciding with the breaking-cdown of Sparian 
‘isolation, the rise of Petsian influence, the oie 
af mercenaries, the decline of agriculture and 
fie in prices, and the extension of MUAnWinctures. 
During this period Xenophon became the 
Plato and Aristotle forming + 


Metaphysics and Science, and. the Orators and 


Iieerates leading the way to the rhythmical — 


Prose of Cicero end wthers, on which modem 
Prose style lias been 26 much hace, The 
moxdérity of Aeneas Tacticus is pleasingly 
shewn_in his * Siege-Graft * by his recommending 
the censorship of letters and registration of aliens, 
and in his aneedote of the men of Sinope dressing 
up their wornen 248 men to deceive the enemy 
but: warning them not to throw anythin, os a 
women can be told « long way off by the war 
the throws! 

Of Socrates we are (old that qe have no 
independent knowledge, and have no means of 
knowing a single word that he ever spoke, which 
secms rather a drastic denial. The Sopliists 
made prow like porctry, while Euripides is an 
example of the reverse proces. ‘The great 
importance of Socrates in Greek literature is 
not overlooked. It is noted that Aristotle and 
Wemosthencs were exact contemporaries in 
birth and death, Had space allowed, the 
fine pastage from the De Coram of the latter 
thould havt been quoted, giving his indignant 
cutburst against those who sided with the 
ences oof Athens in the war, a Patriotic 
denunciation with whith aur awn cXpenience 
makes us sympathise, The definition af Tragedy 
by Aristotle, here quoted, is well known, and 
itis pointed qut thut the only one of the * Unitica* 
mentioned by him fis the Unity of Action: 
Two of his dicta are worth recording, that 
Poctry is higher than History, as it express 


the universal and history the particular: und 


thet happiness ia not a state but an tvigync. 

We have noticed one of two errors: p, e8. 
Htahould be they; 976, ' no ene #9 fully mastered 
them tan Iseerates’; [o6, ‘the grentest anil, 
as far as we know, the only work of Thucydides,’ 
‘There are one or two puzzling words, viz. “a 
rath, ‘pitches # yarn": and bad.ones: ‘gt thar’ 
is @ locution to be avoided, C. RH. 


"A "TAras wel & Tpeotkds Midas. By B.. Dows- 
MANE. Pp. 200. Athens: Demetrakes, i994. 
The author of this book presenta us with a 
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samewhat novel study of the Ji. He dis- 
regands the artistic side of the peem and con- 
centrates his attention upon the nillitary events. 
He considers them worthy of serious scientific 
itidy. The Trojan War, in his Micw, wal - 
"work! war,” comparable, smdatis mulondii, to 
the Great War of recent times Its main 
object was to secure the mastery of the Aegean 
Sea, of which 2 Trojan expedition under Paris 
fad a tittle before robbed the Aclieans, 
Achilles" quarrel with Agamenmon was rac 
dizagreement with the tactic of the Com- 
mander-in-Ciief, who had pursued a policy 
af" petits paquets.” Achilles, after the failure 
of this policy, emerged os the leader of 2 great 
combined movement which attained its object. 
a good deal of the fanciful in the haoks: at the 
fame me there is much that ig suggestive 
The military aspects of the Trojan war are 
worked out very thoroughly, and we may ut 
all events agree thai a war of this magnitude 
mrust have had a more serioins aim than the 
recovery of the erring Helen. 





The Miad of Homer, “[ranslated by Sm Wintaam 
Mazen. Pp. 566 Ondo University 
rosy. Ge. | 

This translation of Homer is on somewhat 
new lines. It has a charm of itown. It runs 
smoothly and easily along, and so far conforms 
t® one of the characteristic features of the 
orginal. Tt gains this effect parily by the use 
of run-over lines after Shakespeare's laier marines 
and parily by simplicity of diction and avoidance 

fany disturbance in the natural order of wards. 

There js also a certain frechines of atyle, whieh 

4 obviously aimed at by mean of a novel 

rendering of the well-known epic epithets anid 

expressions. Often when the reader is brought 
up by one of these, he will find on investigation 
that the trankbater lies gone back to the ets : 
of the word. But in reading Homer we do not 
want to be-startied too much or to often, 

Where there is a choice af renderings, ‘as in the 

case of Smintheus, a title of Apollo, it is. not 

neceisary to choose the unusual ' Lord of Mice,” 
which lowers the whole tone of the Passage. 

And indeed the great fauleof this version is 

that it dees not attempt to. reproduce the 

grandeur wf Homer's diction and the dignity. 
of hisatyle. As for "the golden cadency af 
pore: <are,’ the author deliberately shuts his 
eye’ te the rhythmical brilliancy. of Pope, the 
rugerd Elizabethan majesty off Chapman, the 
aistere metrical simplicity of Lord Derby, and, 
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what is most akin to Homer's own characterisnc, 
the galloping hexameters of Matthew Arnold and 
Dr. Hawtrey. In fact Sit William) Marrs 
inspired, form for his experiment in translation, 
namely, onc which lies between prose and 
poctry. There are a good many frankly prosaic 
passages: vg. “So they stayed a moment until 
the horses kicked and knocked him over Mat 
in the dust" (p. 9a2)) or* Let me teil you what 
ia going to happen: I will break the bones and 
crush the flech of him who takes me on.” This 
latter episode of the boxing match in the xxui™ 
book is the ome, which perhaps jar on us most 
in this version, The translator has thought 
it necessary to bring in the slang terms of the 
ring. But this is not the truest form of art 
any more than Frith’s ‘Derby Day.’ “They are 
both too realistic, The fiteral rendering of the 
lines is as follows: 
Thus I-say,.and the words I «peak shall find their 
His fair flesh will 1 teargle outright, and fue banes 
will I shatter. 
Let these, therefore, his friends atand by, who are 
gathered about hin, 
Beaty te bear him off, when wader my. hoods he ts 
~~ vangoished. 
There are many felicitous touches, such ms 
“cap of darkness’ for euaqy “Alloy; * Thersites 
kept up his ea,’ which is exactly Homer's 
word. Fot wsAhsew jyepies, “No tmuan’s land.” 
may seem an inspired rendering, but we arc 
not quite sure that it truly expresses the meaning. 
* Coo at me from both sides * 1s quite good and 
faithful to the Greek (p..4gi). ot so, to our 
mind, ‘equawking" herons, ‘ thick” flapping 
of wings, nor ‘jabbing’ of spears, nor “salt” 
as substantive for’ sea. Banyan has * spill thy 
-goul* but ‘spill thy guts" is not pleming, while 
‘ mighty hungry,” “ golble up," " shove from thie 
east,’ * feed on raw * are as bad as * buy British.” 
‘Sweet deep leaped at him’ is too forced 
nictaphor, striking as itis; nor is * shooting souls 


to Hades" » happy expression, oF necessitated. 


iy the Greek. The ending of lines with words 
like ‘by? the preposition, and * had* is to be 
deptecated, though Shakespeare im his careiess 
latter days indulges in it. | 

‘The limits of this review will not allow us to 
‘give such extracis of the many beauties af this 
versian, which it isa pleasure to read, for it is 
very readable. Unfortunately it does no justice 
to the magnificence andl. dignity of Homer's 
diction, and the grand poll of his hexameters. 
In bexameters alone con Homer be adequately 
rendered. 


C. RH. 
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In English verse by A. &. Way. Pp. 84, 
3. Gd. 
Gleanthes. In English verse by A.5. Way. 
Pp..96. a. Gd. 

er Tramiaied by A. 5.Way. Pp. 68. 
43. Gd. 

Lenton: Macmillan & (o,, 1994- 

These books may conveniently be taken 
iogether. In the tith-page the anthor of 
the Alero emf Leander should surely have 
been mentioned. In all Dr. Way makes 
ie of the game metre, winch he has made us 
famitiar with cbewhere, but it is dewhthil 
whether his devotion io it is quite justified. 
It is an anapacstic or dactylic measure af 
g) feet with a rhyme at the tail, and often 
an anaeresis at the beginning: But in reality 
it isa quatrain: disguised as a rhyming couplet. 
The habit which the auibor had of slowing 
down the dactylic gallop of the first half of the 
line inta-a slow trot by substituting spondees 
or even trochees for the longer feet jary mot a 
little on the ear, even if it does something to 
relieve monowmy. However, the author by 
iis wide experience of this mrtre of his choice 
is able to wet the beat possible out of 1, and this 
is mostly good enough, And ws we cannot have 
a version in hexameters, which are musch more 
wately and natural, we must contrive to get 
familiar enough with these lines to appreciate 
them merits. 

Hoth sets of hymns set forth the praises of 
more or lest the same deities, ‘Tho bet ones 
among the Homeric poems are superior to 
thos of Callimachus, the Demeter markedly #0. 
Tt ida beautiful poem by an unknown author, 
possibly from Elewss. None of the Hymm 
is probably by Hamer himself ‘The correspond- 
ing poem by Callimachus is Inferior in style 
und workmanship, but perhaps suits better with 
Dr. Way's metre and reads smoothly enough. 
Some expresions, howrver, do not commend 
thematives, such as * Demeter of cormmeauures 
brimmed’ (p. $1); "Bury my mighty as 
in thy bodily fratne*; and such lines as * Of 
Demeter (he Queen whose holy place thou dost 
desecrate,” uml ‘Never Athene washed ber 
mighty arms before’ are indistinguishable 
from prose. “The latter quotation is from the 
Pollat, which is translated in a different metre, 
# quatrain of lines rhyming alternately. 

It is mot quite clear why the glorious fpr 
of Cleanther is added to those of Callitnachus, but 
it scarcely can be amiss anywhere. ‘The metre, 
however, docs ot sult its majestic simplicity, 


tie 


Still ese is it clear why the Here ond Leorider 
i¢ tacked on to the Homeric Afymmy with 
Which jt has nothing in common, Nor does 
the metre suit the snbject ag well as Marlowe's 
couplet, Perhaps the most successful, aa it is 
‘The most amusing, of Dr. Way's version of 
the Homeric Hymne is the one on Hennes, 

The fisied is a far more important work for 
literature than the Aiymms, and the sententious 
and grave character of the Works amd Days at 
all events takes ir'difficule to adapt that poem 
to the same dancing dactylic measure oe i4 used 
for the fiymas. An example or two may shew 
how it goes: 

_ an & voice ui her living frame 
By the Herald of Heaven-wasset,-and he gave that 
Woman # Heme, 

Pandora, because all Goels in the halls of Olsmpus 
whe dwell ; 
Deowered her with gift, into men bard -telfiny 

a Curse moat fell, (p, 4). 

Speaking of the fortonate days, the eleventh 
and twelfth, Hesiod says: 

Rut luck far ahove the eleventh day's gift the 
twelfth ever brings, 

For in fill day then the epider, aloft in the air 
who swings, | 

hams oe web, aod then the wise ant eather 

Let the Arif then set ip her loom, and make pune 
speed with ber pail, 

But why introduce an eighteenth century 

pronunciation of toil? . 

There i¢ much that might be said, did space 
allow, of Hesiod’s homely and practical advice 
to all meen: * Work hard and do what is right." 
The main duty of a man (according to Hesind) 
4 10 niake meney and secure his independence. 
But let those who are curiowy to learn his views 
read this tramilation, which takes the reader 
pleasantly along. Hesiod is always.un author well 
worth reading in his best work. C: Rh: HL 






pides* Iphigeneia ia Aulis. By D. {, 
Pans. Pp. xi+-sef, Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 2954. tos, 

Mr. Page begins with an account of the 
hestory of the dramatic texts, designed to abi 
when and how insertions by actors are likely 
to have been made, and he conctudes that the 
most prolific period of histrianic interpolation 
was abet Feet mee HE, The he Chae 
the evidence for interpolation in the extant 
ragedies.. Naturally, his main concern is with 
Euripides, bur be foliows Jebb in rejecting the 
disputed passage in the Antigone, and Witamowitz 
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im Tejecting the conclusion: af thie Sefver, “The 
case of Aeschylus is particularly difficult. hier 
not only is the evidence for interpolarion wholly 
internal unl largely subjective, but Aeschylean - 
criticism is scill very backward. The Jute 
Pretatonen of Wilamowitz, for example, are 
bad: and, until we-are isi a Peaition to under. 
stand the poet's work asa whole, it is premature 
to investigate the posnibality of interpotarion. 
The latter part of the beak is devoted to a 
detailed study of the Jhivereia ix Andis: and 
this i very valuable, containing much careful 
tcholarship and judicious eriticum. ‘The whole 
problem of authenticity is beact with pitfalls 
for the unwary, bat Mr, Page avoids them, 
He i always conscious that he is dealing with 
4 work of art, be ig never guilty of fallacious 
amuinent, and he resists the temptation to 
overstate # case, The result is an. intercating 
and impertant contribution to the study of 
G. T. 


Antiphon: Discours, suivis dea fragrients 
d@'Antiphon le Sophistsa. By L. Cemarr, 
Pp. {g06], tozj.. 15 /r. 

Isée: Discours. By PL Rosser. Pp. [415]. 
igaz. gor. 

Julien, fT. 4: Discours. By J. Bwez. Pp.x| + 


[438]. 1932. . 40 fr | 
Longus: Pastorales |Daphnis st Chics). By 
Ge DALMEYDA, Pp. i [oor], 1934, 


oo fF. 

Platon, IV. 3: Phédre, By I. Roms, Pp, 
choxvi-+ [ge]. 1093. 90 fi. 
Platon Vi: La République 1-1. By £. 
Cuamory and A. Dits Pp. cliy + [28e). 

rog2- §0-fr. 

Platon VIL. %: La République ry—viy and 
Vi 2: La République VItI-x, By E. 
Cuanmy. Pp. (372, 248]. 1999-34 90 
and 22 fr. } 

Paris: Association G, Budd, 

The merits of the ‘Belles Lettres" series of 
texts with Prench translation are too well known. 
to require emphasis, and the fatest additions 
more than maintain the ptevious high standard. 
While the texty, which are provided with 
apparatus and helpful footnotes are mamly 
comervative and the translations (in a foreignes’s 
judgment) clear and readable, it is the lntro- 
ductions that readers here will find most valuable. 
One feature of the series my, however. be 
criticised, vir. the system of Pagination which 
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gives the same qumber to corresponding pages 
of text and translation; any virtue it may have 
When the text is continuous disappears in a 
volume of speeches, for imitance, where cach it 
preceded! by a consecatively paged ‘ notice. 
‘The consequent chaos of the pagination becomes 
a hiblegruphical bogey. j | 

The first two of the above call for no special 

mention beyond explaining that they were 
kindly sent to fill a gap in the Hellenic Library, 
bute few words may he offered on the others. 
‘The suitability of Prof Bider for dealing with 
the works of Julian is selfevident and the result 
admirable. On the vexed question of the date 
of Longus, Dalmeyda, following Wilamowilz 
and others, is in favour .of the second century 
4m. In the text he has preserved those post- 
dissical forms which other editors have. been 
too in¢climed to emend. Having warned us. in 
the Preface that‘ Le genie est presque toujours, 
chez um traducteur, un «ir garant dinhdelité,’ 
Dahbnevda demonstrates in lis translation that 
accuracy need not impair atyle.. He also points 
cut in an appendix on P. 1. Courter and 
‘ 'affaire do la tache’ the futility of trying to 
determine Courier’s culpability, in his opimon 
the MS. as a whole haa suffered less from the 
blots than from the efforts of the chemists to 
remove them. In this conwexion it would be 
interesting to know whether infra-red-ray 
photography has been tried successfully. 

‘Prof, Rebin's induction to the Phiedrus is a 
really valuable contribution to the literature of 
the aubject, for besides giving the normal treat 
ment of chronological and textual questions, he 
suljjects the dialogue to a searching analysia antl 
explains the solidarity of its structure and the 
interrelation of the themes of Love and Rhetoric; 
the attitude of Plato towards Lysias and Tsocrates 
is also cluridated and the composition by Plato 
of the former's ¢pecelt ia regarded as probable. 

‘The volumes of the Refublie are mn every. way 
worthy af that great work, and whether one 
admires the stimulating introduction by Prof, 
Diés or Prof, Chambry's lucid trandation, the 
books ate a credii wo those concerued in their 


Pp. ixxii+ 600. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1994-254. 
This is a monumental work. Mr. Dennptan 
covers the whole field of Greek literature dawn 
to about qao mic., collecting, explaining antl 
above all iustrating with an abundant wealth 
of examples, “The reader should be able to 
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bathe in examples,” he says, and supplies us with 
an ocean. Yet we sre pever in danger af 
drowning, thanks to hit fine scholarship, his 
firm grasp of his material, and his keen sense for 
niceties of thought ancl freling. 

Very wiiely, he refrains from etym : 
speculation, Even if the origins were | ; 
they would probably shed little light on what 
we really’ want to. | he uses and the 
meanings of the particles in; the living language. 
In his own words (p. 587), * a trearment which 
takes inte account the actual evolution of usages 
ig 10 be preferred to amore symmetrical treat- 
ment founded on abstractions” That is a just 
description of his method, and it carrics its own 
commendation. 

Particularly instructive are the section) on 
nai at—#t «al, on «xi followed by an iter 
rogative, and on oeav—etwede. Even when he 
i covering familiar ground, he ls always helpful, 
pointing out aubtle distinctions of period and 
stvic; and indeed there can be few scholars 
«> good that they will not find much to learn 
in every chapter. 

The following suggestions are offered difh- 
dently for what they are worth. The wsage of 
wiv andl 8 in tragedy is perhaps more flexible 
than Mr, Denniston allows. For instance, t 
not Acteh. Ag. 40 Biexrsy phe bro, which be 
aava has no responic, anawered at 67 fon & 
ary ov len? And Ghe. 400 Ge vopor, pir 
govies otayéver is answered at qo8 minedtay 3° 
art yor gikor stop: * Bui, though that is the 
law, oy heart is trembling.’ Again, the use 
of y4p in introducing a second question will 
perhaps appear less puzzling Wf we regard the 
secomd question as aot merely supplementary 
but a request for satisfaction on the real point 
of the original question, or on some port 
which was implicit in it: "I asked, because 
what I had in mindistiz.' In English we should 
say ‘but.” Acsch. Ag. Gi7—gi: “Ts Menelaus 
safe? *—' He has vanished '— But is it knmwn 
whether he is alter or dead?" [rénpa yap sbrod 
gers: eea.), Eur. JTS: 599: *Calches is 
dead" —% wore’, G5 eH yap 4 Aaprise yorm; 
(* Bur whar of Odysat?'—he was the real 
enemy: I should be ewm tre relieved to 
know that Ae was dead), And from this it ts 
an easy step to the ‘purely transitional © us. 
And lastly hvpophoric 44 doer occor in Plato: 
there are three in succession in Plat. Apel, 
$7 ee 

But these are amall matters Mr, Denniston’s 
book will prove so useful that we shall wonder 
how we ever did without it. 
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Annuaire de l'Institut de Philologis ot d'His- 
toire Orientales, Tome If (1934): Mé- 
junges Bidez. Pp.x + 1065 in2 vols: H 
plates and portrait. Bruxelles: Secrétarias 
de l'Institut, 1934. 

An imprestive monument po dhe 
interrsts and wide popularity of the eminent 
scholar to whom they are dedicated, these two 
bulky volumes offer an amount of vaned material 
which a reviewer can do wo mote than digest ino 
the bricfest possible compass, Some of them fall) 
outside the scope af this Journal, but the majority 
belong in greater or jess Gegree to the sphere of 
Geeek studies; and [must content myself with 
indicating the nature and significance of thes. 
Tt will be best to follow the alphabetic arrange- 

N. Atnverz, Lay lgendes de Maurice at de Cone 
dtantin V, eenperents ite Byzance (PP. E-01), ox- 
amines an Armenian legend about Maurice and 
another about Cotstantina V, Hlustrating the 


latter by & citation from the Chrumiton escs Pine an 


Busehine aud the Ckrittion fanfare (pp. 13-1i), shews 
how Eusebius git his philosophy of the Christian 
Eniperor from the Hellrnistic theary of the divine 


As the Hellemntic king was sustained 


by the Lages of Philigophy, so was it the Chris- 
tian Logos which supported the Christian mon- 
arch. Cin. Buxgexneeg, Addl Ayperdexiar 
dans la fronton owest d’ Olympic (Pp. 27-43), defencls 

faard's restoration, with Apollo's night land 
above the head af the bride, A; Cargnov, Det 
mort die Deemer et ae Cisne (py. 717), discusses the 
oft~debated etvmology of the pasties nutiene 
and Mepessdin, favouring for the first » COnmMxion 
With yf, for the second the derivation pipoeden, 
“qui apperte Vabondancr.”  L. CASTIGLIONT, 
Emendationss Tres (pp. 39-01), proposes cmnenda- 
tions for Epict. Diair. J. 6, 333. Lucian, Jidic. 
Foe, 3, 845. Heliod, I. gi. £. CAVATONAG, 
Lapperition det fontens (pp. G9—n), discustes the 
evidence from a Rus-Shanoa document which 
mictitions the Femenim. (lonians), anc gives am 
‘chronology of the Greek migrations, P. Gar. 
ART, Demande d'assignation a ta session dy prdfes 
adressfe an stratdes (pp. gt-B), publishes, from the 
collection of Raymond Weil, a papyne docu- 
ment of the class knows as Aitic denunciation, "The 
fraicgus is Apotlonius, stralegus uf the Division 
of Polemem (Arsinoite nome): the prefect le CC 
Vibius Masxinnw. ‘The date is therefore before 
the summer of Ap, 107. G. Conte, Js dican 
Plates (pp. aa-i tq), in a lively and sympathetic 
appreciation of Plato as artist, rather detracts 
from his eminence as plulosopber: Plato appears 
‘avoir préferé le plies sonvent la beauré a ta 
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theory ofideas, Believing jn the absolivteriess of 
the good, Plato was compelled to found this 
belief on a spiritual basis: he was ‘sophiste et 
artiste pur dans sea preuves.” V. Counom, 
fnterpretedion. d'un passaze d'Aristophone imate par 
les conteurs da moyen dge (pp: 121-94), dicfends 

Againit the strictures of some critics, the text of 
lor the deception of the husband. | F. Comonr, 
dintocius d'Athenes «t Porphyre (pp. 195-36), shews 
trot internal ¢vidence that Antiochus was not 
an aither of about aco. 200 bur much earlier, 
between 100 8.0 and an, 56, Very tentatively 
he suggests that A. was identical with Apallenias: 
of Ascalon, the master of Cicero; aed he gives, 
in paralle) colomms, specimens of text frum the 
Epitome of the deaywynd and from Porphyry. 
“Ac Dam, Lei Momaseriti dey Traites lacliques 
d'Atrim (pp. 157-84), describes and classifies the 
MSS. R. M. Dawns; TuroxQhrijtion Sunes 
Jrom. Asia Minor (pp. 185-206), describes, with 
specimens, some Christinn igs written iy 
Turkish for the Greeks of Capy docioa, froma 
MS. by Anastasios Levidis of Zindei. Dere. 
Two striking examples-are given in full, the tens 
being printed in Greek characters, with a literal 
Contrifiution a I'étude de ta déqumelogie Apzantine 
(pp: 207-32), study certain texts patblishes) by 
them in Anredots Atheniensa and Cay. Cad arty. 





Meet. *, discussing terms.and the names, nature 





and character, and activity of the varicus demons: 
Mane Detcounr, Orient ef Oreident ohez Exchyls 
(PR. 232-54), ciscusses what Herodotus hays of 
Acschylos’s account of Apollo and Arremis, 
She considers that H. probably maegerated the 
extent to Which Aeschylie wed Egyptian legentl. 
he etutude of the two writers was funclamentally 
diferent on this matter: 40 Ac. the Eeyptians 
were mdelted to the Grecks, to H. the Greeks 
to the Egyptians, (She seems hardly justified in 
miferring from Pers, 473-5 thas Acschylus repree 
sents Marathon as a defeat of Nerves.) HL Dere- 
HAVE, (in groupé de récits * niiles & [dime ? (Pp. #5 5- 
66), 4 propos of C. A. Williams's Oriental Afimitios 
of the Legend of the Hairy Anchorite, collects tegencla, 
missed by W., of eomen saints nuked jn the desert, 
fimarising each and publishing in full the 
curious story of the unforgiving brother from the 
MS, Bibl. Nat. Suppl. grec 28, A. gag—4. EC. 
pes Places, Style pari! et style eral ches fs ecrinains 
gras (pp. 267-86): Style porld is a direst: tran. 
script of spoken speech, in style oral'* jl intervierit 
des schémes, qui permetient de traduire Ja 
phrase cx une equivalence géomttrique.' The 
frst hardly exists in Greek literature ¢ the second 
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is examined in epic, drama, mime and phi- 
losophy. J. Doarad, La dowation d’Antoine 2 
Cléopdtre en lan 94 av. 7.-C. (pp. 987-914), pleads 
for Josephus's date, 94 6.0, a8 against 96, On 
the whole he is perhaps more successiul in muin- 
taining that 96 is not proved than in proving 34- 
f, Dancer, Die dbfesnnescetl dei Gedichtes des 
Mulitemintes Auf die Enthalteamkeit (pp.'4145-30), 
identifies the author of Ek chy Zappoctuny with 
Theodiores Mcliteniotes, Sided]; raw EScowahar. 
The date i perhaps before 1995 nd after about 
1994; it is important for the dating of the A and 
T versions of the Digenis epic and alse for 
Callimachai and Chrysorrhoe and Lybistros, A. B- 
Daacumann, Zier Ueberligferamg des Pindurtestes 
(pp. 991—42), examines the relation of rhe eclition 
of Calliergus (Rome, 1515) to the MS, tradition 
He thinks thar Calliergus had more of B before 
him than we possess and inclines to reject the 
idea that good readings occurring in isolation 
are duc. ro Byzantine conjectures. A. Eon, Ex 
relitant lé Porphyrogencte (yp. 449-9): the termin- 
ology af the De drrimonits ahews that, contrary 10 
the view which ‘voit dans les Varégues-Russes 
des conquérant qui. . . auraicnt soumit, orga- 
nis et unifié les pecplaces des Slaves orientaux,” 
the supposed conquerors were Father * spécial- 
jsves militaires" voluntarily called cin by the 
Slay mercantile cities to organise, govern and 
defend them, $. Evrsucs, Aromor in der Alagie 
(pp. 357-60), deals with a pasiege in the grat 
Parid magical papyrus, illustrating the functions 
of Krones aa a god of fertility and harvest. 
W. Exsstas, Der donstantinische Putriciat mrad seine 
Bedeutung im 4. Jahrimadert (py. 361-75), defends 
the thesis that in the Constantinian period the 
patriciate was giver. sparingly, asa dignity, not 
an office, to kinamen of the Emperor or persons 
in specially close: retationship, with him. Only 
at the end of the fourth century was a change 
made. N, Feata, A propasity of criteri per stabiiire 
Nantentictta degli scritti compres nel Corpus Lucian: 
eur (pp. 877-05). comes bo the conchision that 
the GAanm is the work of an imitator of Lucian 
commected with the court of Leo the Wise, J). 
Gerrcren, Philosaphie und Einzelwisamcha/t tn dev 
Aniike (pp, 907-414), traces the opposition be- 
tween ‘philosophy’ as-a general, many-aded 
knowledge and the simele sciences. On the 
whole, except in the Alexandrian Age, Greek 
of philosophy. R. Goossens, Les ndgay ot be 
basil dans le monde grévo-romain (gp. 445-49) = the 
accounts of the basilisk really represent an Indian 


Ee 





—the basilisk is, in fact, a ndga. H. Grecome, . 


Héros dpienes mécunnes (pp. 45 t-69): on the story 
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of Omar al-Nu'man from the Thousand and 
One Nights; one of the sources of the epic of 
Digenis Akritas, [Tt comes from Persan themes. 
L.. Hauxc, Dew ietres tofdites de Potts! de 


‘Goulanger am sujet de fa Cité Antique (pp. 495-74), 


publishes awe letters of the historian to the 
German scholar Warnkocnig, from the Stras- 
bourne University Library. The second gives an 
interesting accommt of his method of work. -P. 
Henny, Cn! hapice fegumenon’ de Plotin (pp. 475— 
85), defends the authenticity of the word austin. 
M. Hownerr, P. Gand Inv, 32 (= PL Oxy. 1446) 
(pp. 495-509), gives.a complete re<clition of 2 
land rewister of which Grenfell and Hunt 
omitted some Jess periect.lines, J. Huwacx ond 
M. Lanoy, Fulyg marcetur wmomum (pp. 405-90), 
trace the lewends as to the fmeding of cinnamon 
in Greek and Latin authors, alter which they 
show the significance of Vergil’s lines, and by 
quotations fre various authors prove that 
quumern can be substituted for cxmamommm. O. 
Laceacrantz, 2ocer Stellen bet Sophokies (pp. 469- 
A), deals with Ant,og0-—42 and 0.7. 28-4, In 
Aint. 241 he ress, a2 y', by te gages, wee cippdy rere 
wk, and in O.T, 93B—q, ty 8! od pe more, | ra 
wi cheer, whee, eh oe" dg vee ome, P. Mazon, De 
nouteoue fragments de Cratinos (pp, 603-12, with 1 
plate), publishes these very interesting frag- 
menta, which shew that the theme of the play 
waa the appearance at Athens of the genii of 
wealth to express the sources of the riches of 
prominent people. According ta. M. the play 
probably falls between 436 and 4gt nc. The 
hand-isa fine uncial of early Roman type, which 
M. dates at the beginning of the second century 
A.: it might well be pur back even into the 
frst. S. G. Mexcatt, Interne ad umt fiheztone 
omnia oel tortie di San Patrice Veseovo dt Proce 
(py. Grg-18): of a much-corrupted quotation 
from Jf) @4784f. and 16. Various forms of 
the corruption appear in wariows MSS.; one is 
almetcorreet. FP. Novorey, De [ride Thaumantis 
filia |Ad Platonic Theaetetem, p. 155) (pp. 699- 
46)) previous explanations are factory = 
wet tequire the equation Admiratio ; Thaumas = 
philosophia ; irs. This N, finds in the con- 
pexion of Iris with dew (Gal gots), since 
pus = Mya (go8 a and goo sq). . P. 
Peerers, A propor ds fa eerion arméntenne de I"his- 
forum Socrate (pp. 647-75), with a view to a 


furore critica) edition of Socrates, studies an 


Armenian version, which appear: to have been 
taken from a much better text than that seen in 
any surviving Greek MS. P. Peaonizer, Le 
mort qui sentait bon (pp. 719-27, with 3 plates), 
unusual epitaphy in Greek verse on a boy who 
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apparently died of consumption and did nor 
with for the usual Egyptian funeral, They were 
found by M. Sami Gabra in the winter 1932-3 


in tho neighbourhoad of the funerary temple of 


Petosiris in the Graceo-Romun necropolis: of 
mopalis | No date is given; from 
the script as shewn in the farsimile I shoulel ques 
the second half of ihe seconel century an. EF. 
Portmn, La Vietilesre dex dieu recs (pp. 729-45), 
following up «suggestive query of Adolf Michaélis 
I 1900, aecks to shew, freon Presentations: in 
art, that the gods grew old, If the words’ old 
ape" be ettended to menn'a certain lassitude ancl 
lose of vigour there is p goed deal to be said for 
lis thesis, but he shews perhaps a tendency to 
force the evidence at times, HL CH. Precu, 
Numinus d"Apamie ef [eg théstovies orisntales uns 
second sitcle (pp. 745-78), takes Numenjus at an 
important example of Oriental influences im 
Greck phileiophy, particulary in his theory off 
twe—or thiree—gods: Father, Creator, Creation 
(Tathp, worrree, woitwe), but the second and 
third are really one, only distinguished according 
as-we lay stress on trarscemlence or immanence. 
He regards the Philosophy of N. as Plaronism 
mixed with Oriental ideas, (5, Ramet, La con- 
sullution de I'cracle id" Aramon pure Ale re (PP. 779- 
(2), attacks Wilcken's view. He thinks that A."s 
Purpose was to conmult the oracle both a6 to bis 
divine origin und as to the empire of the world 
(Wittken rejects the former. Tarn the Intter}, 
L. Ronmear, Sir dewsx inscriptions erecques pp. 793— 
G12, with 2 plates}: I,on a Gerass epitaply 
ARS. xviii; 195, — an. 52): yovi=a  yeiprotele 
means’ dirigé, ment) gouverné Par tn genesis,” 
Nok, 2s abwurdly taken by AH. M. Jones, that 
thie child died *as the result of an operation to 
which it was submitted ar birt, Il, on an 
inscription of Thessalimica (BCH. 1929, pp. 
Ste, mo. F}s KR. rejects the Mithraic con. 
nesta; he thinks the cult was, ne A. J. Reinach 
wurgested, Phrygian, The reading dpyigesiieis 
iS Impossible, 4 + is visible after yr Ria 
tentatively ¢pxmayatey (player of the peryerdag | 
Or Spymcyapeds - [from peyenoy = idlyapov), A. 
Rowe, Un noucesy renitignement sur Capes (pnp. 
Bis-iBi! ona Passage of Theon of Alexandria 
concerning the fit book of Ptolemy's Almajes?, 
The MSS: and editors read 79 yoxpspéry xapwes 
laut Medd. gr, 28, 28 Bivea the correct reaclingy, 
TT}? Yupehdry Kéoroy, Carpus is probably Pp 
Clus's 4 ings: he moat Itkelw Hved in the 
second of first century oc, P- Rou, £4 
Aan Hovitment comeernunt Le menos des KHPYKET 
(Pp. 816-34), comments in detail and name by 
une On an inscription published by J. Chr. 


Threpuiades in Ko Kourquniotis’s "Eu y ncn, 
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1,225 9q., which ke dates in the late first century 
Hc. On p, 829 he prints i genealogy of tic 
family of the dadouchas Theinistokles. A. 
Severras, Proclos #t la Chunsow de table ipp. 8g5~ 
}, discussing the literary form known a4 
oxikicy, examines first the major authorities 
(Schol. Plat. Gory, 457 &, Athen, xr. 6q4 4, Plut. 
Qu. eon. T. 1, 5), then the minor, after which he 
analyses the testimony of Proclos, quoting the 
entry in the Et. Magn. 718, $5, Where he retains 
the MS, reading “tps; as the outiioriiv for the 
statement made, S, ne Rica, tly 


Ghritien dpistoluine de Vancienne collection Offord (pp. 


Publishes from « photo. 
Graph made in Sept. goo [revised fron the 
original: in July t09} a Christian Tettes of the 
beginning of the fourth Century from the late 
Joseph Offord's collection, [ts present 
abouts ts unknown There is first a. diplomatic 
transcript of the imperfect document by de Ricci 
and then a tentative restoration by A. Deisamann, 
E. Sruix, Post-consulel #t AYTOKPATOPIA (pp. 
Sbg-g12), discusses the very confised question 
of the consulate and pout-conmlate fror, Justin 
IY onwards. 


657-9, with 1 plate), 


slate on the rst January as the fire post~con- 
mulute, was of later introduction than the other 
and tended 10 replace iH, but both systcmas are 
found in tise concurrently, The usage under 
each Emperor ii discussed in lum. Md. H 
Sutzutraen, La Physique d’ Kmdlecle (PP. 41 3— 


15)° miseellanrous notes on the work. K. 
Svanona, Lar iver psthétionss ay Pluterigue (pres, 


Ot7—j6): Plutarch way not» profound thinker, 
bul his acsthetic ideas deserve Tote study than 
they hiawe received, arid give a fuirly complete 
picture OF thoge current in the early Empite. 
5. collects and analyses Py Opimions on the 
beautiful and the ari jp, €ctcral and an the 
single arts, showing his dependence an previous 
thinkers, especially Mato, the Peripaletics and 
the Stoica. P is exsenti ly an eclectic, who dos 
not go deep but is wide in his sympathies ced 
presetves much valuable matenal of other 
thither, V. Tourxgun, L' Hexepotie crménienne 
an FED srécle et oo VETF (pp, 947-52}: this region 
war stally the Armenia IT] of Justinian) re. 
organisation (ihe capital was F 
Publishes an unknown bulls of Justinian 1! ani] 


to Mexepolis Tnferior, Nowa and G. 
Viretit, Nuovi frammenté di Evetiile in popiri della 
Societh iteliona (pp. 965-78, with ; Plate), pub- 
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lh first nwo new Iragments of the durvoyanol, 
one of which, contaming the mame Abeyy, con- 
firms ihe identification of the fragment previ- 
quity published, while the secand comes on the 
riglit of IL. 16-t9 of the earlier fragment; and 
second a fragment of another play, containing 
96 lines, all, exeept the first two, imperfect at the 
beginning. ‘The hand is a fine one, probably 
dating from not very Lite in the second century. 
The eilitors identify the apparently Aeschylean 
drama, on not wholly cogent grounds, with the 
Mupgiters;. A- diplomatic transarmpt of the 
whole is. gives, end then. a restoration, notin all 
ints COE , of IW, it. A. Voce, 
‘Aishiaet hr Tarstin d' Epicure (pp. o79-92), maintains 
hits view, supporting it by an analysis of the con- 
tenty of the papyrus, that the famous letter of 
* Epiturns ' to-a child in. Herc. Pap, 176 is really 
by Polyaenus, W, Voriopare, Jpjiirnees orteri- 
tales dans La civilisation helline et moderne (pp. 903- 
1005), emphasises, especially in art and im ideas, 
the influence of the Orient on Greece. He holds 
that the Platonic theory of ideas 4 likely to be, 
in part, Oriental in origin, A. Wingeim, Zin 
Grabgedicht axe Athen (pp. 1007-20, with 1 1 plate): 
on IG. 11. 1909. Et was found not at Sanium 
‘bur at “Adal Aer. A revised text 14 given. 
The deceased was ‘Kammerfrau ciner Konige- 
tochter mu Libyen—wenn meine Vermutung 
zumrifit, kemer als der berdihmten 
Kleopatra," ‘The date is before the return of 
Auletes to Egypt in 55 moti Tu. 2mnttnane, La 
guerre d l'anivetombe shez les Hitbrews, feo Grecs of les 
Romaine | ‘pp. 1021—42) ; in all three peoples a 
lar bellef in the survival of the inclividual 
soul after death was opposed by a prophetic, 
pricatly or poetic doctrine that the soul at death 
passes inte a dim, powerless Sheol, Among the 
Hebrews it wad the sccond that triumphed, among 
the Greeks the first, among the Romuns the offirial 
view first carried the day but eventually, owing to 
Hellenistic influences, the popular pre- 
vailed. Why this difference? Because in 
Hess the prophets and priests in the main 
am! so overcame popular conception; 
"1 Créer, Delphi reiriforeed the popular view; 
in Rome, hellenisation, helped by the Sibviline 
books, hud the game effect. H..1. B. 


Avvisi di Roguss | Decumenti sull’ Impero 
Turco nel sec. xvii @ aulla Guerra di 
Candia. By Da.Ivan Duycev. Pp. xivit -+ 
og. Rome: Pont. Institutam QOrientalium 
Studiorum, 1955- 50 L 
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A (ath ic under Turkish protec- 
tion, Ragusa was able to furnish the Papacy 


with excellent information about Greece during 
the long-drawn Cretan: war, which ended in 
the Joss of the island, except three fortresses, by 
Venice, “These letters, extracted from the Veu- 
can archives, extend from 1606 to 1663, with a 
gap between 1620 and i6g5, when the war 
began, They mention the caprure of the islet 
of &. Teodoro in the bay of Canes, the sack of 
Patras and Naxos by the Venetians, the fall of 
Canea and Rethymno, the Turkish defeaia in 
Suda bay, ar the Dardanelle: and off Lesbos, 

the Turkish recovery of Lemnos and Tenedos, 
ard the aseascina tion of the (icumenical Patriarch 
Parthenios 11. “The editor has written an intro 
duction with a full bibliography of books and 
articles and of the Vatican manuscripm on the 
Cretan war, in which suceesive Popes werc 
specially intercated. ‘There in thus soine fresh 
material for the history of the latter years of 
Venetian Crete. 

W. M, 


‘Oo Aaploans-Tplkxns. hiovimoes B' 6 *OtAc- 
copes,’ & yAswootimas brimAnfels “ ZmvhAa- 
gogos,” By Cumysosrosog PArADOFOULGS, 
Archhishop of Athens and All Greece. 
Pp. 99- . Joannina, 1994- 

The Archbishop of Athens, whose previous 
historical works have been reviewed here,! 
has published a detailed rehabilitation of thas 
maligned prelate, the Metropolitan of Larissa, 
Dionysies LI, who, alter OTR UMA two msur 
rection’ against the ‘Turks in Thessaly and 
Epciros. in 1600: and 16rr respectively, was 
Hayed alive. by his captors. The author 
examines the sources, finding them ei dame 
against this patriotic priest, capecially 
diatribes of Maximos the Meloponnesiin. vs 
shews that hia hero's foult wat too much zeal 
and too lithe preparation, as was the ease with 
the Greek moventents ogaimt Turkey in gy 
ond 17. The cave at Jounnina, where he was 
captured, ix still called * the Dog-Philosopher's 
hole," just aa a street in Athens preserves the 
nome of Saint Philothte, a daughter of the 
erat Athenian family of Berizelos, * martyred * 
by the Turks in 1589 and commemorated by 
the Attic place-name, Kalogreza. Ani inserip- 
tion on the first pillar of the Olymplcion, dated 
77s, mentions the beheacling of another 
Athenian ‘martyr,” the ganiener Michael 
Paknanas, before that temple, The remains 
of the most famous of these ‘martyr,’ the 
Patriarch Gregory V, rest in the Athenian 
cathedral, the prototype of Chrysostom, Metro- 








| JHS, whit; 281 ; alix, 297. 
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‘politan of Smyma, massacred in 1922, with 
whom. the author compares the * martyred * 
Metropolitan of Larisa, rors 


Ol Necpdptupe. By Crevecsromos PArAno- 
rorios, Archbishop of Athens and of All 
Greece. ond edition. Pp. Bo. Athens: 
Phoemx toa. | 

The Nroptptype, the * Recent Martwn? of 

Greewe are those Christians who in the period 
of ‘Turkish domination lost their life rather 
than embrace Lalam; for the most part in the 
seventeenth anc cighteenth centuries: | the 
latest was St. George the Younger of Jannina, 
put to death m 1898. Turkish law did nor 
forbid the profession of Christianity, and the 
(fence for which these men were condemned 
was Of lapsing from Isiam after a proftesion 
of that faith, the profession having been cither 
imincere and temporary, or in many cases 
entirely trumped up by the Turks, ‘The typical 
story is that a Greek found himself for some 
reason, but with great reluctance, 

Talam; he broke away and concealed hinnsel f 

very often going a5 a monk to. Moun: Athos: 

10 wipe out his offence he would then prepare 

Mimsel! for tnartyrdom, retur to the place of 

his apostasy and declare hiy faith, courting, ‘of 

course, Ihe certainty of a death demtence. ‘These 

Marrs are reckoned among the saines, though 

ther canonisation has :as.a ral been irregular; 

in any case their full numbers are quite unknown. 

Accounts of their lives are given in the Mie Map 

poléyioy of 1890, and in other books, but thear 

are all now scarce, and this short compilation 
by the Archbishop of Athena is therefore very 
welcome, Full references to thie sources are 

provided, and the Look is a good guide to a 

striking aspect of Greek life under the Turks, 

an aspect which, owing to the usual Turkish 
practice of contemptuous eon ia apt to 
tacepe the notice of the foreigner. The general 
lone af the book ix temperate: the allowance 


which an mutsider would be lictined to make 
for the Turks, that they were always afraid of 
&@ rebellion of ther Greek-Christian subjects 
and felt that repressive measures of this sort 
were w eondition of their own safety, is hardly 
to be looked for here, nor perhaps is the case for 
the Turk much improved, even if we allow that 
fear aa well az cruclty played a part in these 
) soculions, 
gues R. M.D. 


AéeTy Gel KeopoSle, Trarlated inte 
modern Greek by N. Kazastzana. Pp. 
527) “Athens: "Extoon " Kiwheu,” rogy. 

This . latest Srgaimreel of the fhrime Comedy 
into medery Greek is chiefly noteworthy for 

Its therough-faing tse of the demotic and ity 

strong Cremn Havour, The tramlator, [ike 

Mr. Vlasto, wishes to preserve spoken Idiom 

which might otherwise sink into oblivion. He 

would have liked to print the translation with 
the minimum of accents and without breath- 
ings—a practice which for our part we. are 
giad he hes been compelled to forego; to use 
his-dwn words and orthography: Asewiderhks 
rye bebeoy Totty Tow Adery y" cxchkogthow 1! oxo 
a etuedpryre epScypapes me tore corners TH 
wxtapifours; Other features of the edition are 
the brief, buat helpful, biography. of the port, and 
the analysis and notes, which are short, but to 
the point, “The book is splendidly produced; ancl 
is clearly a labour of love.. ‘The translation, which 
dispenses with rhyme, is good, though some may 
find it alittle monotonous. ‘Chere Is a shor 
glosary of the rarcr words. We append the first’ 
Six Lincs & & specinen : 


en berorrpers Amie tip poft pos 
ol oxotews Thavitnes pout 

year “ray f lowe otpiee dotoyyplen, 
“Ag T) Bopioméig dite 9 oreproce 
Li &ypie, hard, teprenice Boo, 
Ta TF Tpowaps ord puad dvoviddven 
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CuP IN WISBEGH SPEARMAN AND ARCHER 





Wern the view of maintaining and encouraging the study of Greck, 
particularly among the young, in the national interest, the late Lord 
Cromer founded a Prize, to be administered by the British Academy, for 
the best Essay on any subject connected with the language, history, art 
literature, or philosophy of Ancient Greece. 

The Prize, which is ordinarily a sum of £40, is awarded. annually 
in March, under the following Rules:— 

1, Competition is open to all British subjects of either sex who will 
be under twenty-six years of age on 31 December preceding the award. 

9. Any such persons desirous of competing must send in to the 
Secretary of the British Academy on or before 1 June of the year pre- 

ceding the award the title of the subject proposed by him or her. The 

Academy may approve (with or without modification) or disapprove 
the subject; their decision will be intimated to the competitor as soon 
as possible. 

q. Preference will be given, in approval of subjects proposed, to 
those which deal with aspects of the Greek genius and civilization of 
large and permanent significance over those which are of a minute or 
hizhly technical character. 

4.. Any Essay already published, or which has already received or 
is in competition for another prize of the same nature, will be inadmis- 
sible. A candidate to whom the Prize has been awarded will not be 
eligible to compete for it again. But an Essay which has not received 
the Prize may be submitted again (with or without alteration) in a 
future year so long as the writer remains eligible under Rule 1. 

5. Essays of which the subject has been approved must be sent in 
to the Secretary of the Academy on or before 31 December. They 
must be typed (or, if the author prefers, printed), and should have a 
note attached stating the main sources of information used. 

6. It is recommended that the Essays should mot exceed 20,000 
words, exclusive of notes. Notes should not run to an excessive length. 

Communications should be addressed to ‘The Secretary of the 
British. Acadermy,. Burlington House, Piceadilly, London, W,’ 











The Society for the Promotion of Roman Studies. 
50, Beproan Square, Lonpox, W.C.1 
President? HUGH LAST, Fallow of St Jotia'e College, Oxiont, 


HE. subjects to promote the study of which the Society was formed 
are eq nies archeology and art of Rome, Italy and the Roman 
Empire in general down to about 7oo a.0. In particular, so far as its 
resources permit, and so far as is possible without prejudice to the wider 
objects- with which it is concerned, the Society vours to encourage 
the study of Britain imder Roman occupation by devoting space in its 
Journal to articles on Romano-British history and archmology. 
In connexion with the Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies the 
Society maintains a joint library of works on classical antiquity, and a collec- 
tion of lantern-slidesand photographs. Memberaareentitled to borrow books 
and slides, and these can be sent to them by post. Communications about 
books and slides should be addressed to the Librarian at 50 Bedford Square. 
Afternoon mectings for the reading and discussion of papers are held at 
Burlington House, Piccadilly, W.1, and one evening meeting is arranged 
for the discussion of a ub ect useful to teachers of Roman fustory. 
Notices of these are sent to all members. | | 
The Journal of Roman Studies, which is open to the contributions of both 
British and foreign scholars, is published by the Society in hall-yearly parts, 
and is sent post firee to all members. ; 
The Annual Subscripuion for membership of the Society is one guinea. 
The composition fee for life membership is ten guineas for persons aver 
fifty years of age, and fifteen guineas for others. Student Associates are 
admitted at the reduced subscription of 10s. Od. ‘ | 
Persons desirous a esrsng the Society are asked to communicate with 


the at the Haverfield Library, Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 












The Classical Hessociation. 


The objects of ihe Classica) Association are te promote the development and rain tant 
the well-being of classical atusdies, and in particular (a) to unpress upon public opinion 
the claim of sch stutlies (6 an enrinent place in the national echeme of education; (6) 
to improve the practice of classical teaching; (c} 10 encourage investigation and call 
attention to. new discoverica; (¢) tocreate opportunities for intercourse among loyen of 


Mermbernbhip of the Amociition bb open to men and woorn alike. ‘The annual suh- 
‘sctiption is 4. (fife composition, £9 15%), and there j¢.an entrance fee of 54., from 
Which member of Loc! Branches, Librarian apd Corporate Bodies are exeropt. 
Members receive a copy of the antral Preredings of the Association ond, o0 a payment 
of aj, of The Year's Work in Classical Studies (both post free.) They may also obtem the 
Clasteal Arview and Clasweal Quarterly at reduced price, thongh the reduction campot 
he @uararieed! mribess: the subscription is paid before lomuory gist itt each yer, Gree 
ond Aieme may be obtained for an annual subscription of za. 6d. 


Applications for membership shold be addicsed to the Hon. Treasurer of phe 
Aoclation (Mine Coduge, Wealfield Calleee [University of Lonslant, Hamputead, 
NW. 3); Toquirie: shonld be addressed to the Hon. Secretary of the Assoejation 
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#ZEUS-LOVED ACHILLES 


A Cowremution ‘ro tHe Stupy or Stock Eprreers m Homer’s 
fesar 


Sing, Goddess; of the Wrath of Achilles son of Peleus, 

Fatal and accurséd Wrath: for on the Greeks it laid 

Innumerable Gnefs, and many souls of stalwart Heroes 

Fgues headlong to ‘the house of Death, and of their bodies made 
rey for dogs, a feast for birds; fulfilling the Design 

Of Zeus :—Begin the story when the King, the son of Atreus, 

First fell apart mm quarrel from Achilles the divine. 


Sfes is one of Homer's favourite heroic epithets. He uses it for hero 
after hero, when the name scans suitably. It must be part of an inherited 
stock-in-trade. Yet here, where the form of the paragraph gives it emphasis, 
the ‘ faded’ epithet is vivid and significant. The music Rasctie ius. 

It haunted Homer when he made the Ops: —* Muse . ... the 
resourceful Man... his Wife... the Nymph, ht among ‘god- 
desses . .. the gods ... godlike Odysseus.’ It ale Virgil -—* Arms 
and the Man... Fate... Juno’s Wrath .. + the Gods . , . the walls 
of Rome, and Milton;—“Man.,. One Greater Man . . sing, 
Heavenly Muse... .” 

The Odyssean ‘Man . Wile . . . godlike Odysseus” states the 
theme of an heroic comedy. "Virgil's ‘Man... . Rome: Man notable 
for Piety . .. the Roman. Ace | ANNOUNCES a theme greater than a single 
hero’s fortune. Milton's ‘Man... Greater Man... God . 
Spirit ' proclaims the 2 rt fl of the world’s redemption. So in the 
Jiad, *Achilles . .. Wrath . Grief, . , Death, .. the will of 
Zeus... the | glorious Achilles’ states an argument which is to shape 
and dominate the hole This Birks , to be Be ta tale of sound and 
fury, signifyi ng nothing, but a tragedy of passion, suffering and death, as | 
peal. in their istics to the will of Zeus. Biox, linking: anit tloes by alee 
and sense the slory of Achilles with that mystery, is more than a mere 
ornament of style It is a first hint of the poet's deeper meaning. 

Homer’s poetry is spoken music, and theme answers theme. * Which 
of the Gods? . . . The son of Zeus and Leto, who was angry with the 
King, sind sent @ p SEI . » » Apollo the Far-Shooter . . . son of Zeus, 
Apollo the Far-Shoo . By — | 

Then the rest of them were fain 

To do reverence to the Priest and take the ransom he would pay, 

But it did not please the heart of Agamemnon, son of Atreus ; 

With a word of harsh authority he sent him shamed away. 

‘The God... the King epals een the fair-tressed Leto bore . . . 
jas—voL. LW. t 
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Lord of the Silver Bow . . . Mouse-God (which is, being interpreted, 
God of Pestilence)’; then the climax, the fulfilment of the promise of 
the epithets, Apollo's answer to the old Priest's prayer >— 

e spoke and he was heard, Phoebus harkened to his word, 

. Striding down Olympus’ peaks in anger; and the God 

On his shoulder had the Bow, and the cover’d quiver’s load 

Rattled on his shoulder in his anger as he strode 

Ever onward, like the Night, ... . 


It is fashionable nowadays to say that Homer did not, like a modern 
poct, seck for the mot juste. He had at handel a stock of formulae, traditional 
and popular, a litthe worm in meaning by pes but calculated to 
give lustre to the style and make the lines rom well. He used them, follow- 
ing his metrical convenience, as an ornament, with scant regard for rele- 
vance or sense. Sometimes perhaps he did. Bue tc ts also true, and, for 
the understanding of his poem, more important, that such formulae are 
often used as part of an ascending or descending series, in a pattern which, 
by repetition, variation and accumulation, emphasises the plain meaning 
of the words. Apollo’s Epithets may all have been traditional. We 
cannot be quite sure. But here, where the formal pattern gives them 
emphasis, and where the context makes them to the simpiest hearer 
relevant,.it is an insult to the Muse of Scholarshtp to say that Homer used 
them just because they were traditional and scanned, The sequence, 
‘Goddess . . . Death ... . the Will of Zeus... . the Son of Zeus 
and Leto... Pestilence ... Apollo the Far-Shooter,’ settles that. 
‘Goddess . , . Achillesson of Peleus .. . Death . . . Zeus... . glorious 
Achilles: Which God? .. . the Son of Zeus and Leto .. . Agamemnon 
.. . Phoebus dealing Death’:—the pattern is developed, but a new 
note in the music, subtly blended with old themes, gives contrast 
and relief-— 

‘The arrows of the God... . Achilles .. . White-armed Hera, 
when she saw them dying; cared. . . .' 

Though Homer's range of epithets is wide, his economy, as Mr. 
Milman Parry has observed, is also admirable.’ For any given person 
he has few metrically equivalent noun-epithet combinations. But it 
happens that for Hera in this place he might have used Bodms métvix had 
he wished, instead of 2& Aeuxaeves. It would be no bad test of a critic’s 
competence to make that substitution here, and the opposite substitution 
at line 551, and ask if he felt any difference in the sense, 


Achilles, moved by White-armed Hera, called the people to assembly. 
“Swift Achilles’ begged the son of Atreus to consult a prophet, priest, 
or dream-interpreter— because dreams also come from Zeus —as to the 
reason for Apollo's wrath, 
| Calchas, Apollo’s prophet, spoke with good intent:— 
‘ Achilles, well-beloved of Zeus, you bid me to declare 





1 Edpuhete traditionelie dont Homire, Paria, 1928, pp. 218 I, 
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The reason for the anger of Apollo the Far-Shooter: 
! will speak if you will promise, and a solemn oath will swear 
That readily by word and deed you mean to take my part; 
For I think that I shall anger a great Lord of the Achaeans 
Whom the Argives all obey; 
And a King is very fearful who is angry with a commoner: 
He may nurse his wrath in silence: he may cloak it for the day. 
But will chensh it thereafter, and the purpose of his heart 
in the end he will fulfil. | 
Will you answer for my safety then? Look to it, if you will.’ 
Swift Achilles answered him:— Speak boldly, for 1 swear 
By Zeus-beloved Apollo, to whom you make your prayer .. . 
While [ live upon this earth, while I see this light of day, 
No man shall lay his hand on you, not one of them, | say, 

_ No, noteven Agamemnon, .. .” 

Then the prophet spoke, declaring that the cause was Agamemnon’s 

sin, and bidding him return Chryseis without ransom. 
So Calchas spoke his word, and in the midst up stood 

| eus, that great Lord. 
Sorely vex'd he was, and his heart was black with stress 
Of wrath, his eyes like shining fire. . .. 

_ Hedenounced the prophet, but declared that he was ready to renounce 
Chryseis in return for compensation. 

“Swift and glorious Achilles’ said:—* Most noble son of Atreus, and 
most covetous . .. that is neither fair nor possible until Zeus gives us 
Mica Then we will recompense you.’ | 

“Lordly Agamemnon” answered:— Do not try to cheat, godlike 
Achilles, I shall have my compensation, If none else is found, I shall 
take it, from eus, Ajax or yourself. Meanwhile let us arrange to 
restore the girl. Let some trusty chieftain, Ajax or Idomencus, or glorious 
Dees or you yourself, son of Peleus, most terrible of warriors, take 
charge. 

* Switt Achilles,’ with a fierce denunciation of his greed and shameless- 
ness, threatened his own withdrawal from the war. 

Then * Agamemnon, King of Men,’ replied -— 

‘Fly if you are so inclined! I make no prayer to you 
‘Lo stay on my account, for I have others here to do 
To the King all honour due, 

And most of all the Counsellor High Zeus .. .” 

_ Then, Seay ye Achilles as “most hateful to me of “Zeus-nurtured 
Princes, because Strife is your delight,’ he proclaimed his intention of 
seizing Briseis for himself, whereupon Achilles in hot anger would have 
slain him, had not Athena, daughter of the Aegis-Bearer, * sent by White- 
armed Hera, in her love and care for both the men,’ restrained him. 





The hero Agamemnon, son of Atr 





‘That is a strictly balanced composition, with a beginning, a middle 
and an end. At the centre is the picture of Agamemnon, rising in his 
wrath. In the first part * Zeus-loved Achilles” swears by * Zeus-loved 
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Apollo* to defend the prophet. In the second part, which balances the 
first, Agamemnon, blinded by his anger, claims for himself the special 
patronage of Zeus the Counsell lor, | 

Are we really to believe that when Homer chose to use the series, 
* Goddess, White-armed Hera, for she cared . .. Zeus , . . Zeus-beloved 
Achilles . . .. Zeus-beloved Apollo"; and to set tt in sharp contrast with 
that other series, ‘Son of Atreus ...a King terrible in anger. .., 
Agamemnon .... Agamemnon son of Atreus, the Hero, that great 
Lord’; and finally, to make the King denounce Achilles as * most hateful 
of Zeus-nurtured Princes * while be claimed for himself the special favour 
of ‘the Counsellor, he had no thought of the dramatic relevance of the 
stock epithets? Are we really to believe he gaye the full-line formula 
to Agamemnon just because it suited metrical convemence to pad out a 
full line here, and not because he wanted by the climax to assert the great- 
ness of the man and the occasion? * Is it credible or papers or even 
possible that Homer called Achilles and Apollo in this context * Zeus- 
beloved ' because that ‘faded’ epithet provided the traditional stock, 
ornamental way of filling up the line? | | | 

Anyhow, whatever be the explanation, Calchas said, * Zeus-loved 
Achilles, will you stand by me?’ And swift Achilles swore, ‘ By Zeus- 
beloved Apollo, that I will” And Agamemnon, that great hero, rose in 
wrath. And Achilles promised, ‘when Zeus gives us victory, we will 
make all good,’ but Agamemnon, though he used the courteous formulae 
‘godlike Achilles . . . the most terrible of warriors,’ rejected the fair 
offer and preferred to threaten violence, whereat Achilles, in his cr, 
answered with a threat of his own withdrawal from the war. Then 
Agamemnon, claiming for himself the special favour of the Counsellor, 
denounced Achilles as ‘most hateful to me of Zeus-nurtured Princes.’ 
Then Athena intervened. 


Some years ago*® I wrote: ‘Having once noticed this series (Aidés 
Bouat) . . . Bos ‘AyilAeds . . . Artois wal Aids ulds) you will feel the 
effect of line 74, where Calchas addresses Achilles as S:ipite.’ That was 
indiscreet, My mood was too optimistic and my thought was neither lucidly 
nor fully expressed. It was a blunder to add that ‘ Achilles modestly 
transfers the epithet to Apollo.” But on the main point, the effectiveness of 
Siiqiae, and the emphasis it gets from being part of a well-marked series, 
I was aiming at a piece of truth, far more important than the half-truth 
Hage by Mr. Milman Parry, who warns us that, unless we bow with 

im at Diintzer’s shrine, intoning his new version of Kurt Witte’s paradox, 
‘The Epic verse created Homer's style,” we run the risk of folly and ex- 
travagance in our interpretation. It was indeed too high an honour 














© Por the full-line formule as climay of a pories §=Ajax reaches surh 2 climax.ai VII 294, Atenelie 
ef. 1489 (Achilles: :discmeed below}; Odesrur] 198, - notuntil XVI, af the moment of his first explait, 
Bes O. 145, weer ©. gid, Sil gi @rkkewrce = the defence of Patroclis' body. 

1 160, Seoyerly Acpriétn reokvav' “Ofveen) 179; " Tha Pattern of the" flied,’ Lorlin, toes, p, +6, 
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for my poor attempt that Mr. Milman Parry * mentioned it in the same 
breath as Ruskin’s brilliant comment on IT] 245—restated and approved, 
it is encouraging to note, by the best recent critic, Mr, Bowra.® But tt ts 


less than just to the argument to say that those who seek to find a relevance 
and meaning in stock epithets have only ‘ their own whim to follow.’ 


They have a safer guide than that, namely, the formal structure of the 
composition and the emphasis which the context gives. Here, for instance, 
the effect of the whole series —* Goddess .., . Death . . .. the will of Zeus 
. . . the glorious Achilles: The son of Leto and of Zeus . . . Apollo the 
Far-Shooter . .., Agamemnon . . . Phoebus Apollo dealing Death: The 
arrows of the God ... Achilles . . . White-armed Hera, for she cared 
. ..: swift Achilles... Zeus . .. Zeus-loved Achilles . . . Zeus-loved 
Apollo , . . the hero Agamemnon, etc. . . .: Zeus . . . the Counsellor 
...« Zeus... Athena, daughter of the Aegis-Bearer, sent by Hera, for 
she loved and cared,’ is decisive. ‘To say that in this context Homer called 
Achilles * Zeus-beloved ’ simply because the “faded epithet * filled up the 
space between caesura feminina and diaeresis bucolica is whimsical indeed. 
‘The balanced structure and the sense of the whole episode forbid us to 
accept the cheerless doctrine. | ae 
But the episode itself is only part of a ipl ergpee movement, which is 
also strict in form. Athena’s intervention is the central panel of a triple 
scheme, and once again the formal lines of composition emphasise the Zeus- 
motif and the Zeus-epithets. This is the scheme in the barest summary :— 
The Oath of Zeus-loved Achilles by Zeus-loved Apollo. 
The prophet’s denunciation of the King. Agamemmon’s wrath, 
Agamemnon’s threat, and his claim to special favour from the 
Counsellor. | 
Athena, sent by Hera, checks Achilles. | 
The Oath of Achilles by the Sceptre, symbol of the ordinances taught 
by Zeus. 
The pees of Nestor, who reminds Achilles that the King’s authority 
derives from Zeus. 
The promise of Achilles to give up Briseis withour violence. 
Athena’s intervention clearly forms the central panel of the composition. 
Her glory here is dominant, eclipsing both the mortal heroes, setting them 
in due relation to the powers of heaven: witness the series:— Son of 
Peleus .. . Son of Atreus . . . Athena, sent by White-armed Hera, for 
she loved and cared . . .: sonofPeleus . . . Achilles . . . Pallas Athena, 
daughter of the Aegis-Bearer Zeus: Agamemnon, son of Atreus . . . the 
erey-eyed Goddess Athena, sent by White-armed Hera, for she loved and 
cared . . .: swift Achilles . . . “Goddess . ... if a man obeys the Gods, 
they hear him... ."" 
He spoke, and on the silver hilt he checked his heavy hand, 
And back into the sheath again thrust home the mighty brand, 
Obedient to Athena’s word: and she returned where Zeus the Lord, 
The Aegis-Bearer, dwells with all the gods in high Olympus’ hall. 


© Op: eit. p. 1b * Tradition and Denign im the * fied, p. 84. 
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Tt should also be clear that, when Achilles yields to Athena's suasion, and 
contents himself with words instead of action, the poet’s scheme of balanced 
images is not forgotten. Achilles’ oath by the Sceptre balances his oath 
by Zeus-beloved Apollo: Nestor’s appeal for respect to the King’s authority 
reduces to its right proportion Agamemnon’s claim; and finally the 
promise of Achilles, not to resist by violence the taking of Briseis, balances, 
as Mr. Myres has pointed out,* the earlier promise to resist if violence were 
offered to the prophet. | 

For our present purpose it is also relevant to notice that the tone, 
after Athena’s intervention, subtly changes. Even Achilles. though his 
taunts are Vigorous and bitrer— 

** Eyes of a dog, heart of a hind, sor, rabber-prince . . ." 
is conscious of the transience of mortality. When he swears by the Sceptre 
which was once a living branch, we hear for the first time the tree-theme 
from which in the sequel Homer is to make some of his noblest music: 
“ | swear it by the Sceptre, which shall never bud anew, 

For the axe has done its work upon the mountain where it grew, 

So stripping off both leaf and bark that never anything, 

Nor twig nor leaf, might grow again, but only this bare trunk remain; 

The statt our Judges take in hand | 

By ancient custom of the land and grace of Zeus the King— 

An oath that you will understand—l swear it, Time shall bring 

A longing for Achilles to the sons of the Achaeans. ... ." 

It isin such a context that Homer chooses for the first time to name ‘ man- 
slaymg Hector.’ 

Nestor’s talk of ancient chivalry has something of the same effect, 
This survivor of three generations is in himself a reminder of mortality. 
Vor the rest, the pattern is simple, and the contrast with the rich elaboration 
of noun-epithet formulae in the first part is notable. The music of the 
close requires no Comment :— 

30 they rose up from their places, still disputing stubbornly, 
And they broke up their assembly at the galleys by the sea, 
And the son of Selins went to his ships and to his tent 
With his friends, of whom the son of Menoctius was one. 

That is the first mention of Patroclus in the poem. Is it not related! 
cae by the pattern to the mention of * man-slaying Hector? in Achilles’ 
oath | 


a a 


After the launching of the ship to take Chryseis home, the purification 
of the host and sacrifice to Apollo, Agamemnon sent his heralds for Briseis. 
Achilles when he-saw them was grieved, and they stood silent and ashamed. 
But he greeted them kindly— All hail, heralds, messengers of Zeus and 
men, Itisnot you I blame. .. . Zeus-born Patroclus, bring the maiden. 
These be my witnesses in sight of gods and men and of that stubborn 

ing. ... ‘ He spoke, and Patroclus obeyed his dear companion.’ 
*' The Last Book of the find,’ F448 Ul, 194, p. 287. 
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In the talk of Thetis with her son, old themes are joined in a new 
harmony, the wrath-theme, the theme of transient mortality, HOW €x- 
quisitely applied to the hero's destiny, and the Zeus-theme, heightened 
again by a string of majestic cpithets:— Olympian. . , Zeus who 
thunders in the height . . ; son of Cronos, Lord of the Dark Cloud , , . 
Zeus who delighteth in the thunderbolt.” | 

In the happy interlude of the placation of Apollo we have this charming 
diminuendo:— The Far-Shooter Apollo ... Phoebus... the King 
... the God: Lord of the Silver Bow . . . Phoebus Apollo... the 
God: the song for the Far-Worker . ... Apollo the Far-Worker sent a 
favourable breeze.’ The quiet voyage, the sacrificial feast and music, 
the night’s rest and the journcy home, give relief and contrast, ancl sense 
of the passage of time. Then we hear the full-line formula for Achilles 
which is the climax for this Rhapsody of the series: TinAmaew . . . bios.» 
qoSas chats . ... Silprke . ... aroSapxtjg Sios:—avrap © PTVIE VT}VOT TropTLEVvos 
dumipaiet | Sioyevys Maijes uldés today Gels *Ayaadets, followed by the climax 
of the whole Zeus series, when 

Thetis, well remembering her well-loved son's request, 

In misty vapour dressed, 

Rising from the waters, climbed Olympus, where alone 

The keen-eyed son of Cronos sat, aloof from all the rest: 

The topmost peak of many-valed Olympus was his dione; 
by her appeal :— | 

“ Zeus. Father, if among the gods thy service I have done, 

To pleasure thee in word or deed, accomplish: me this boon. 

Give honour to my son, for he is doamed to die so s00n . 
by the silence of the Cloud-Compeller; her renewed appeal :-— 

 Pramise me in truth and by thy Nod confirm it so, 

Or else refuse me. Thou art not afraid. That I may know 

My godhead and mine honour in thine eyes a thing of nought.” 
and finally by His oath of promise, which for Thetis and for us, as well as 
Hera, is a mystery— 

“ Go thou apart, lest Hera note our conference. | swear, 

By my own head I promise it, these things shall be my care, 

And whatsoever thing my Nod 

Hath once confirm'd, no other god 

May question. When my brows are bent | 

The word remains, nor can deceive, nor lack accomplishment.” 
This is the consummation for the Rhapsody of the theme stated im the 
Prelude— Goddess . . . Wrath of Achilles son of Peleus . . . grief and 
death . . . the will of Zeus... the glorious Achilles.” In the high 
comedy of the Olympian quarrel which ensues, we have for Theus. the 
delightiul | 

' Thetis, silver-footed daughter of the Old Man of the Sea * ; 

for Zeus fresh epithets—* Father of gods and men , . . Olympian, Lord 
of the Lightning,’ and for Hera, when she rails upon her husband, ° Queenly 
Ox-eyed Hera,’ but the gentler ‘ White-armed Goddess’ when she smiles, 
and, at the end, when she reclines in majesty beside her consort, * Golden- 


| 
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throned Hera. But it is the interview with Thetis and the promise which 
confirms the will of Zeus, mysterious but sure, that crown the whole, 


The Nod of Zeus is also, as the following brief summary may serve 
to shew, the high peak and the central point of a aoe a movement 
which begins “Sing, Goddess . . .’ and which ends with the Catalogue. 
For the Catalogue is in form a hymn to the Muses, ‘ daughters of the Aegis- 
Bearer Zeus.’ | | 

Sing, Goddess, Achilles’ Wrath . . .the will of Zeus . ... the glorious 


Achilles. | 
Which God? The son of Zeus . . , Agamemnon . . . Phoebus dealing 


Achilles, moved by White-armed Hera, called assembly. 

Zeus-loved Achilles swore by Zeus-loved Apollo . . - 

Caichas denounced the King. 

Agamemnon rose in wrath. 

Achilles promised compensation when. Zeus granted victory. 

The two men quarrelled, till at length 

Agamemnon, claiming for himself the favour of the Counsellor Zeus, 
announced that he would seize Briseis. 

Then Athena, sent by Hera, intervened. 

Swift and glorious Achilles swore by the Sceptre, symbol of authority 
derived from Zeus, 

Nestor bade him respect Fp grace ae Zeus-lerived authority. 

He promised that he would refrain from violence, but let Briseis go. 

The assembly broke up, and sacrifice was made to Apollo. 


Agamemnon took Brisecis. Achilles offered no resistance; but called 
the heralds, * messengers of Zeus and men,” to witness. 

Achilles prayed to Thetis, and she promised intercession, 

Odysseus restored Chryseis for placation of Apollo. 

Thetis prayed to Zeus the Father, ‘ Honour me my son,’ and Zeus made 

_ promise, which his Nod confirmed, * These things shall be my care.’ 

Hera protested, but might not be told the mystery. Zeus and Hera 
quarrelled, but Hephaestus restored peace. Apollo and the Muses 
charmed the gods with song. 


Zeus sent the baleful Dream to Agamemnon. 

Agamemnon called the Council, Nestor hinted at his doubts. 

Agamemnon made his foolish speech in the assembly. ‘ Zeus hath 

- deceiver 3 . » « detus withdraw,’ 

Athena, sent by Hera, intervened to stop the panic, Odysseus, * peer 
of Zeus in Counsel,’ saved the siuntion. : sa ‘is 

The discomfiture of Thersites, 

Odysseus bade the people wait tw see if Calchas spoke the truth. 

Nestor bade them trust the promises of Zeus. 

Agamemnon, half acknowledging his fault, bade them prepare for barue, 
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Sacrifice was made to Zeus, In Council Nestor gave his good advice. 
The army musteredl, Zeus gave glory to the King. 
Then the Catalogue :-— 
Tell me now, ye Muses—ye are goddesses, Olympians ; 
Ye are present everywhere and know the truth, but we 
Hear the rumour of a tale and: have no certainty... . None 
Save the Muses know, for they are goddesses, Olympians, 
Daughters of the Aegis-Bearer Zeus. 


= - 


It would be irksome to prolong analysis further, and, I hope, super- 
fluous, though many scholars are suspicious of all arguments which give 
Greek poets credit for a sense of form like that of the Greek sculptors, 
architects and painters. Many admirable scholars have, im fact, no ¢ar 
for music. Fortunately we can add, for those to whom the formal argu- 
ment is meaningless, that Homer has not left us without witnesses to say, 
whatever we may think about stock epithets in general, that when Calchas 
called Achilles © Zeus-beloved he meant it, and was telling, as Apollo's 
prophet should, the truth. | 

In Book IX 145 ff, Agamemnon himself, clear-eyed at last, admits, 
‘T was deluded. I do not deny it. The Man whom Zeus loves dearly 
is worth many men—even as now He hath done honour to Achilles.’ 
Calchas, in fact, was right, and Agamemnon, when he claimed exclusive 
honour from the Counsellor, was wrong. Taught by his ill success he 
frankly owns it. Yet, in the poet's scheme, this moment when, as Agamem- 
non says, ‘ Achilles is beloved by Zeus, and I was wrong to slight ham," 
puts Achilles to the test, and finds him wanting. This same speech ends, 
after full enumeration of the gifts which Agamemnon is prepared to offer, 
with a warning, ‘ Let him yield! Hades yields not, and that ts why he is 
most hateful of all gods to mortal men.’ ? The theme is still * Achilles . . . 
Death... Zeus .. . glorious Achilles,’ and the meaning of the Will of 
Zeus is still a secret. 

As envoys to convey the message of conciliation, Nestor proposes 
‘first and foremost Zeus-loved Phoentx, then preat Ajax and the glorious 
Odysseus.’ * In their appeal, between the statesman’s cloquence, which 
fails, and the blunt tongue-tied honesty of Ajax, pride of place is given 
to old Phoenix. And in his speech the central theme is this—’ Prayers 
are the daughters of the AepieBenres Zeus, and men reject them at their 
peril.’ We remember how Athena came, and how Achilles, yielding to 
ner suasion, said, ‘ When mortal men obey the gods, they hear us when 
we pray.’ When Phoenix talks of Meleager, and the risk that, if the hero 
remains obdurate, he yet may have to fight, but will have forfeited the 
honour that is now so richly offered, the answer of Achilles in. its tragic 
ambiguity is relevant to our discussion :— 


DoiviE, drra yepeé, Siorpepés, oft pe TaUTHS 
ypéco Tints’ ppovies SE TeTIpTgGar Ards alan.” 


© TX rfl. * 1% p68 ® TX Gey I. 
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That is noble. Calchas, the good prophet, spoke the truth. But it is 
also tragic, and recalls the claim which Agamemnon made, when he was 
blind and thought the Counsellor high Zeus his special patron. 

In XV1 169, when he relents sufficiently to send Patroclus to the rescue, 
Achilles is S:igitos again. But he has still to learn his lesson, When he 
prays to Zeus, the Counsellor grants only half his prayer, The tide of 
batile turns: the ships are saved: but his friend will not come again, 
The will of Zeus is to be manifested for the hero in fulfilment of the promise 
made to Thetis, when she prayed | | 

*Give honour to my. son, for he 1s doomed to dic so soon’ ;-— 
but im the nemesis which follows the meuleence of his pride, he 1s to cry -— 

* My mother, all these things indeed hath Zeus accomplishéd, | 
And yet what pleasure have 1 im these things? My friend is dead.’ ™ 
As Mr. Myres has said in his profoundly moving study of the Last Book 
of the Jitad. ‘in the event it is the purpose of Zeus that Achilles shall 
have knowledge of the will of Zeus and freedom to bring his own will, 
if he will, into conformity with the divine will.” It is no accident, but 
further proof of Homer's perfect art and deep religious insight, that the 
Father must himself resign Sarpedon, his owt son, “dearest of men,’ to 
death. When Sarpedon lies slain by Patrochis, Zeus calls Apollo— Up, 
dear Phoebus! Save the body. Wash him, anoint him with ambrosia 
ancl clothe him in fair raiment. Sleep and Death shall take him to Lycia, 
where his brothers and his kinsmen shall perform for him those rites which 
are the honourable guerdon of the dead.” Sarpedon cies, because he is a 
man, and death is common. Yet Zeus loves him, mourns for him and 
give: lnm honour, That ts relevant to the sequel, when Apollo makes his 
protest to the vods, declaring that Achilles has lost rath and pity, and 
Acus sends for Thetis— 

‘Well I know your grief. . . 1 give this Honour to your son, .; 7 
In the event the will of Zeus is manifested for the hero chiefly in. that 
* steadfast ruth and love” which make the Father grant to Thetis, in fulfil- 
ment of her prayer, * this glory* for her’son, that he regain the gifts of 

ity and of understanding. Nor 1s it only for Achilles that the will of Zeus 
1s manifested thus. He promised Zeus-loved Hector in his day of glory 
‘victory until the sun sets." In the nemesis, Hector mien the limitation 
of the promise, boasts himself the special favourite of Zeus, scouts good 
advice, and courts disaster for himself and others, and then nobly dies. 
But in the end, when Hera cries, ‘ Will you do the Trojan Hector equal 
honour with Achilles, son of a moddess, son of Peleus, who was dear to the 
immortals ?", Zeus replies, * Hector was dear to ns as well.” When Hecuba, 
in the last scene of all, proud in her grief, laments him, we are strangely 
comforted — | 
* Hector, dear to me as none of my other children were, 
In your life the gods haye shewn you kindness, for they held you dear, 
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And even now, though Death had come, co aH youintheireare ... 
And now, in spite of all, my son is beautiful in death, 
As fresh as dew, as fair as one | 
Whom Phoebus with his silver bow and kindly arrows visiteth.”” 
* Goddess ... Wrath... . Grief. .. the Death of Heroes... in fulfilment 
of the Will of Zeus. . . . Which God? The Son of Leto and of Zeus, 
Apollo the Far-Shooter .. . King Apollo, whom the fair-tressed Leto 
hore: The Goddess, White-armed Hera, for she cared . . . Zeus-loved 
Apollo . . . Athena, daughter of the Aegis-Bearer, sent by White-armed 
Hera, for she loved them both and cared .. . the happy song for the 
Far-Worker . .. “ Zeus; Father, honour me my son.” “These things 
shall be my care.” * 
Such poetry is the fruit not only of a great tradition, but of one man’s 
enius, and of one man's Vision of the mystery of passion, grief and death, 
inscrutable, inevitable, for the hero noble, 
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A CORINTHIAN PLASTIC VASE IN THE NATIONAL 
MUSEUM AT ATHENS 


[PLATE cx. ] 


Tus vase was formerly in the Lambros collection: it passed thence 
ta the National Museum at Athens, where it now ist The provenience 
is unknown, but in view of its obviously Corinthian manufacture, it is 
interesting to record that the fragments of earth which the vase still contains 
are of a light yellowish-white colour and very crumbly, full of small root- 
slivers, perhaps from vines. This rather distinctive carth would seem 
to pon to the Cormthia, and it is a probable conjecture that the vase 
hails from a Corinthian grave. 

The vase 1s 88 mm. tall by 55 mm. broad at the base. The form is 
unique among Corinthian plastic vases; the shape is that of a round- 
topped cone; a section of the periphery equal to about one-third of the 
circumference ts Hattened to Sit the front of the vase. On this flat side 
is modelled in high relief the head of an early archaic seilen, whose general 
characteristics will be easily gathered from the accompanying photographs. 
Below the neck of the seilen is a horizontal painted strip, evidently indicatin 
some garment which he is wearing. To left and right, behind the head, 
on the curving periphery of the cone, are two horizontal handles, bored 
with round vertical holes; immediately above them, the cone is slightly 
ae hay and the compressed section (the top of the vase) represents 
roughly the top and back of the seilen’s head; on it is painted the usual 
crossing bandeau seen on innumerable Corinthian plastic heads while 
into its centre 1 bored the simple round orifice characteristic of Corinthian 
plastic vases." At the base of the curving or rearward surface of the cone; 
to. a height roughly comecident with that of the seilen’s garment, runs a 
band of tongue pattern. 

The modelling of the head is of a high standard: the head itself with 
the front hair was no doubt made in a mould, with the exception of the 
nose, which was added afterwards by hand. The remainder of the vase 
was handmade, and the marks of the modeller’s knife are plainly seen on 
the handles. ‘The cheerful eflect of the vase was enhanced by the most 
diverse polychromy; the colour of the ground is the pale green familiar 
to us from Corinthian vases and terracottas: the front hair and beard 
were painted dark purple; the eyes, eyebrows, nostril and moustache 
dots, the interior of the horse's ears, and the * prophylactic’ necklace,‘ 
were in black varnish-paint: the horizontal strip of garment below had a 
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groundwork of black much diluted to shew brown, and on this appear 
three lines of alternate white and deep black dots. The back of the vase 
was black except for the following areas: the bandeau mentioned above 
was either reserved (green) or more probably painted purple; the tongue- 
pattern was composed of alternate purple and black tongues, stparated 
by thin reserved bands: finally, two small site panels including and 
immediately below the handles were painted pure white: * the remains 
of the white pigment are visible in the profile view, Pl. UX, 2, just above 
the tongue-pattern. We have, then, tse made of green, white, black, 
brown, and purple, an unusually wide range of colours. 

Before discussing the peculiarities of the vase, it will be well to deter- 
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mine the date as closely as possible. The way is made clear by Payne's 
masterly study of early and middle Corinthian plastic heads,“ A com- 
parison of the Athens seilen with. the most famous of Corinthian plastic 
vases—the Breughelous comast in the Louvre—first suggests itself." ‘The 
broad upper part of the face; the flattish checks, and the sharp cuts which 
divide these off from the broad upper lip, are features common to both. 
But the face of the comast has not thie prase oblong shape of the other, 
but tapers naturally to the chin and beard. The profile view ® again 


' An unwise) feature in the fret quarter of the * Payor, 36, pp. 244 if 
wath century: ef. Payne, Neroomathia,p. 48,’ Whine = * Pormmerin BCH i895, pp. 225-95; CFA Louvre 
iu ever wed for broad wurfaces before the tate 6, TM Cc, pi. g4. 
Corinthian peril.” * Payne, 4¢. pl. 46. 
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shews that the Louvre head is definitely the later; for it is modelled with 
a reasonable depth from nose to ear, whereas the seilen 1s still emergin 

from the stage when the head was conceived principally as a flat fronta 
surface without depth, a legacy from the Protocorinthian tradition.” A 
clearer example of the divergence is shewn in figs. 1 and 2, where the 
seilen’s head is juxtaposed to a beardless head from a sphinx vase;*" the 
latter belongs to a numerous group of heads from sphinx and siren-vases 4 
which are contemporary with the Louvre comast. The later type clearly 
distinguishes itself not merely by its thinner face and tapering chin but 
also by its advanced, even exaggerated, plasticity—a feature very charac- 
eristic of its group, 

A head which provides a closer comparison with ours is the large 
plastic head in the Ashmolean Museum (Payne, o.c., pl. 47, no. 14). Here 
we have the same long rectangular face, and a notably similar treatment 
of the hair, both fringe and shoulder-locks; also the same flat checks, 
and the same amount or lack of depth from front to back. 

These comparisons suggest for our vase a date of about 590 8.c, The 
Ashmolean head is datable probably to the earliest years of the sixth 
Sonny The Louvre comast is dated by Payne (no doubt rightly) to 
€ 509-475 BG. a eM. ee | | 

We have, then, a polychrome Corinthian plastic vase datable early 
in the first quarter of the sixth century. There are three further observa- 
tions to be made; the first deals with the odd shape of the vase. Proto- 
corinthian and Corinthian plastic vases with hardly any exception follow 
the principle enunciated by Payne |o.c. p. 170}— the less vase-like a vase 
appeared, the more fully it justified its plastic form.’ Some of the siren- 
vases are, to be sure, somewhat big-bellied, as opposed to the comasts 
whose big bellies were all part of the fun; but in the main the whole 
vase-surface was devoted to a complete and accurate modelling of the object 
represented. Our scilen-vase is a very rare—perhaps a unique—exception 
to this rule; the back of the vase is almost unmodelled, and hardly any 
pretence is made that rt has an organic connexion with the seilen’s head; 
while the two handles, instead of being carefully disguised orifices bored 
through the side-hair, are almost blatantly obvious. 

The second observation concerns the seilen.™ It is clear that he is 
one of the very earliest seilens known in Greek art, even earlier probably 
than the scilens on the Sophilus fragment from Lindus™ and on the 
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Eretrian amphora.> Bur he is far from being the uncouth monster of 
the Sophilus painting, even though he equals er even out-does him in the 
vigour and prominence of his nose, His expression is one of mild geniality, 
and his appearance almost painfully neat; the fringe above his forehead, 
the treatment of which recalls that seen on the seilens of the Francois 
vase,!5 is carefully disposed, as are his side-locks (cf. again the Ashmolean 
head). He has, we may note, human as well as equine ears; he has a 
bead necklace of the type commonly worn by Corinthian men and women," 
but appearing oddly in a seilen. Finally, he is wearing what is unmis- 
takalbty a dress of some sort, whereas we know that seilens were invariably 
represented as naked, Whatis the explanation? Itis perhaps to be found 
in oné more illuminating comment of Payne (¢.c. p. 170): * it (ne. the 
seventh century im ae to plastic vases) valued the element of surprise 
and surely too that of incongruity.’ In all the accessories—female dress, 
carefully arranged hair, human ears, and necklace—we have the usual 
Corinthian female figurine or plastic head; the bearded seilen with his 
preposterous nose and tame expression emerging from such a hackground 
is amusing from its very incongruousness, He is the wild-man of the 
woods, combed and dressed up to supply scent to a fine lady. 

Lastly, it has often been remarked that seilens are almost unknown 
in Peloponnesian art. So rarely indeed do they occur, that even the few 
senuine examples are sometimes pronounced to be imports from non- 

orian centres.™ Here, however, we have an_ mndoubted ly Pelopon- 
nesian seilen at a very early date; and one which proves that not merely 
the legend but also the art form of the seilen was ioroughly well known 
in Connth at that time, for the humour of the * Seilen turned lady’s-maid ° 
could not else be appreciated, 
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A NEW FRAGMENT OF THE PARTHENON FRIEZE? 
| PLATE x. | 


Tue story of the fragmentary head illustrated in fig. 1 is, in the words 
of Colonel Charles Healey, C.M.G., ‘as follows: 
24 Sussex Mansions, 
London, 5.W', 7. 
& July, 1935. 

This fragment from the frieze on the Acropolis was given to me about the year 

(890 by my father-in-law, Baron Ernst von Poclinitz. He was an officer in the 
Rayarian army when Prmee Ovo of Bavaria was placed on the throne of Greece, 
Baron Poelinitz’ company was camped on the Acropolis with strict orders that no 
ane should carry away.any relics, Onthelong march hack to Bavaria my tather-in- 
law noticed one of hia men obviously hampered by the wees of his knapsack, 
which contained this fragment. After making numerous efforts without success 

to return it to Athens, Baron Poellnitz retained the fragment, which he gave to me. 


Colonel Healey has in turn given it to me, with this note of its origin. 

The head is in low relief, facing right, with the lower part of the face 
broken away. The back of the marble has been knocked off, probably 
to lighten it. The upper side is preserved; and on it is to be seen the 
edge of the raised section behind. ‘The distance from this edge to the face 
of the marble (the background of the head) is -o13 m. Other dimensions 
are .— 

Top of slab to top of head: -016 m. 

Height of relief: ¢. -05 m. 

Back of head to forehead: «11 m. 

Top of head to top of ear: 052 m. 

Length of ear: -033 m. | | 

The hair has been only roughly blocked out, with scarcely any indica- 


tion Of locks. 


The natural place on the [rieze of the Parthenon in which to look in 
order to fit this fragment, if it belongs to the frieze, is among the horsemen 
on the South side. There are indeed many figures on the West, and North 
and northern section of the East sides, with heads turned right, in full 
profile; and amongst these are some with heads missing, ¢.g. nos. 59 and 
bo of the North fmeze and 52 of the East, and one or two figures on the 
missing slalis may be se restored. But-since these are all (with the exc 
tion of the groom and the horseman tying his boot on the West side) full- 
length standing figures, mostly marshals even when youthful and beardless 
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(as this fragment), the heads are larger than those of the riders and con- 
siderably larger than our head; the style is also different, and-in particular 
the treatment of the hair. We return, therefore, to the South side and the 
horsemen there; all the dimensions fit—including that of the moulding 
of the upper side (it is only on these slabs and on one or two separate 
fragments that this moulding can be measured in the British Museum) *— 
id on one slab, no. xvii, the original of which is in Athens, there ts a 
head, of no. 45, which is in style almost a replica of our head so far as the 
latter is preserved (fig. 2), It is in slightly lower relief, so that there is 
no indication of the left eye: otherwise there is very close similarity: 
the same treatment of eye and ear, especially the pends within the ear 
and the way the whole ear is laid back fat on the head, as on other figures 
of the South side and unlike the riders of the North; the same line of 
forehead in profile, and same shape of temple between the front and the 
ear, and between the hair and the eyebrow; the same summary treatment 
of the hair®: above all the same shape to the skull—for looking at the head 
from the front, that Is eyes to eyes, the outline is not a roun ec line, but 
a succession of Alattish lines, the arrises not having been fully worked off. 
The two heads must be by the same artist. Now to the left and to the right 
of figure 45 on this same slab are two riders, nos. 44 and 45*, both of which 
lack their heads, The horse of no. 44 is hewn in front of 45's, so that it 
would be natural for the rider’s head to be in slightly higher relief It is 
impossible in the British Museum to make a test, but it looks as though 
our head may be the missing head of no, 44 (no. 45% seems less likely): 
and a test is to be made in Athens.* Lf it does not ht, we must remember 
that there is a whole slab (or possibly two) missing between xvi and xvi, 
which can have been carved by the artist of xvii, and our fragment may 
come from it. 
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DATES IN EARLY GREER HISTORY 


THE purpose of this article is somewhat ambitious. It is proposed 
tO adiinet evitonce in support of the thesis, which the writer hina! already 
briefly maintained elsewhere) that the majority of the dates, earlier than 
the: period of the Persian Wars, which pass current m our Greek history 
text-books, are wrong, and should be‘ scaled down’ by a certain ide oe 
tion of their distance from 500 B.c. The virtue of 500 B.c. as a base-line 
lies. simply in the fact that it falls in the middle of the generation that saw 
the beginnings of Greek historical! prose writing in the hands of Hekataios 
of Miletos and others. 

The genius of Herodotos, the considerable amount of contemporary 
information gleaned by later Greek scholars from the early elegiac, lync 
and iambic poets, the vivid personalities of these poets themselves, and the 
systematising labours of generations of logographers and historians, 
ultimately reduced to order by Eratosthenes and transmitted to us by 
Fusebios—all these conspire to obscure from us the fact that the whole 
Archaic period in Greece is not an historic but a proto-historic age; an 
age known to us, not from contemporary historical writings, but through 
a synthesis of archaeology, references to historic events in a literature still 
exclusively poctic, references to our area in historical documents from a 
more mature adjacent region (such as Assyna), and genealogies and oral 
traditions that survived lone enough to be written down later. 

Now among these sources of evidence for the history of such a * twi- 
light" period it 1s, of course, only the foreign contacts with lands already 
possessing reliable records that make an absolute chronology possible. 
A systematic relative chronology, which after all is the main thing, can 
be compiled from archaeological data, if sufficiently full, and from the 
allusions of poets to each other; but all secure absolute chronology must 
be based on the forcign contacts, and any absolute chronology whatever 
must be based cither on these contacts or on genealogies; in which latter 
ease the whole system rests on assumptions as to the length of a generation. 
On such an assumpuon the system of Eratosthenes does seem to have 
rested ; and, in fact, on an over-estimate of the length of an average human 
generation at forty years, (This estimate has been traced by Meyer, 
Forschungen, 1, 153, back to Hekataios.) Kleomenes and Damaratos. 
kings of Sparta in 500 8.¢., are fifteenth in descent from Eurysthenes and 
Prokles respectively.” and Eratosthenes accordingly dated the rerurn of 
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the Herakleidai Goo years before their time; in fact—by way of giving 
an exact date—to the year 1104 8.c, But this Return wok place, according 
to the mythology, two generations after the Trojan War; and so the fa 
of Troy is, without more ado, assigned to 1184, 


1. Aimg Theopompos, 


No serious modern student of Greek history, it is true, accepts the 
traditional early chronology ea bloc. For instance, in. the Cambridge Ancient 
History (Vol. ILL, p. 537 and n.) Theopompos the conqueror of Messenia 
is dated to the end of the eighth century (abour 720) on the reasonable 
ground that he is eight generations earlier than Latychidas, his descendant, 
who was reigning in 480. Generations in the Spartan royal lines im the 
fifth and fourth centuries average just over 31 years in both houses? Reigns, 
which are slightly shorter and more numerous owing to cases where, for 
instance,.a brother succeeds, average a fraction over 25 years for the same 
period. (Reigns of the kings of England, 1o66 to (935, average just under 
231 years; kings of France, 840-1793, the same.) Theopompos is eight 
- Pasha, oer nine reigns (on Beloch’s view of the pedigree) above 

Atychidas; so that on cither calculation, by generations or by reigns, 
we get nearly the same result; Theopompos floruit ¢. 720 (Wade-Gery) 
or ¢. 705 (Beloch). 

What is not always realised is how serious a departure from the views 
of the Greek chronologists this is. Eusebios makes Alkamenes and Theo- 
pompos, in the two houses, both come to the throne m 786, and reign 
respectively 38 and 43 years. But having done this, many modern 
writers are still disposed to accept the traditional 1104 for the fall of the 
Achaian kingdoms and 1184 for the fall of Troy.* This really is not 
reasonable, Eratosthenes’ chronology is coherent and systematic, and 
based, as we saw, on the assumption of average reigns, or generations, of 
go years. It is not reasonable, nor respectful to the memory of our 
mathematician, to knock a hole in his system in the middle of the cighth 
century and then to require his dates for the TpcwKe and the Acpixé, thus 
left in the air, to stay ‘up there’ in the twelfth. (Clinton, by the way, 
pear 8 hundred years ago, realised this; cf. his fasti Helfenict, edn. 3, 
Vol, [1, p.257. 

This, Lee is. merely by way of rah ger that liberties are being. 
taken with Eratosthenes’ and Eusebios’ chronology even in publications 
which prefer to accept most of it. Let us tum to examine the few syn- 
chronisms between early Greek and Oriental history that we have; cases, 
that is, where Greek Instorians and chronologists assign dates to persons 
or events Whose true dates are known to us from Assyrian or Lgyptian 
documents. 
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2. Gyges, Archilochos, Thasos, Parion, Abydos. 


The best known of these is Herodotos’ dating of Gyges of Lydia, 
715-677 ».c, A famous inscription of Asshurbanipal shews * Gugu of 
Luddi’ still active considerably later, concerting measures with the Assyrian 
king against the “ Gimirrai ' (about 663 ?), then throwing off his allegiance 
and sending troops to the help. of Psamatik, king of Egypt, ~ who had 
rebelled against me‘ (an event which falls between 660 and 650), and 
finally killed in battle by the Kimmerians, probably after 650, But 
this necessary shifting of the date of Gyges is eee The dates of many: 
other important people and events must move with it. That of Archilochos 
of Paros, formerly dated by Synkellos. (p. 181) about joo B.c., and by 
Cicero (Tusadans, 1.1 (3) ) regnanle Romulo, must come down, as Archilochos 
mentioned Gyges in his verses; and that of the Kimmerian raids in which 
Gyges ultimately Sng and then, that of Kallinos of Ephesos, whose 
poems dealt largely with those raids, So also, we must revise our dates 
for suntlry colonies; Abydos, founded by Milesians by permission of Gyges, 
as Strabo tells us (XIII, 590), and therewith, Priapos and Prokonnesos, 
founded * about the same time" (7)., 587); and Thasos, whose traditional 
date (720 or 7o8, Olympiad 15 according to Manthos, Ol. 18 according 
ta Dionysios of Hahkarnassos)* was probably calculated simply by means 
of the synchromism with Archilochos and therefore with Gyges. For the 
ancients certainly held that Archilochos was a member of the first colonising 
expedition to Thasos, under the command of his father Telesikles *: and 
as they had his compete poems on which to base their inferences, they were 
probably right. The modern theory that he was concerned in an early 
retnforcement of the colony, about 650, is supported by no evidence, and 
is, in fact, simply an ad hoc hypothesis, a sort of FitzGerald contraction 
to avoid drawing ons 4 unsettling conclusions from an anomalous fact. 
Nor are we likely to make much progress by way of speculations as to the 
eclipse mentioned by Archilochos, since eclipses that meet the case can be 
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found for either period. 
But if Thasos ts brought down to about 670 or 660, then in turn we 
must move the date of Parion (708, according to Eusebios), since this was 
a Thasian secondary colony.’ 
We must, in fact, in order to be reasonably consistent, moye, along 
with the dates of Archilochos and Gyges, not only these of Abydos, Priapos 
and Prokonnesos, Thasos and Panon, but of every single early colony 
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in this whole region, for which Greek chronology gives us any evidence 
at all. On the traditional chronology, Kyzikos (founded 756 according 
to Jerome and Synkellos) is just under roo years older than Byzantion: 
and Parion, which like Abydos is founded in the time of Gyges, comes 
half-way between them. It is not a scientific proceeding to shift the date 
of Abydos and leave the others alone. Moreover, by making Abydos no 
older than Kalchedon, the elder sister of Byzantion on the eeblin we 
are interfering with the relative chronology of the Greeks, altering the order 
of events, and giving, mn this case, an altered picture of the gradual develop 
ment of Greek enterprise along the shores of the Propontis, from the 
Hellespont eastwards. But to alter the relative is a much more serious 
matter than to alter the absolute chronology. We have seen that Eratos- 
thenes used, in treating of the Spartan kings, whom he made the basis: 
of his system, an inflated estimate of an average generation; but a system 
itis; and when one considers the pains which Greeks took to work out 
their synchronisms and the keen and close reasoning by which they did 
so—as may be seen im the pages of Strabo, Clement, or even Cicero—one 
can have little doubt that the traditional relative chronology is in essentials 
correct. 


3, Northern and Eastern Colones and the pseucdo-Skymuos, 
A valuable source for such synchronisms is the geographical poem 


of the pseudo-Skyminos (hereinafter referred to as * Skymnos’), where 
certain colonies, which Eusebios assigns to a definite year, are dated 
indirectly by synchronisms with the history of the Near East. This is of 
particular interest to us in thar the author declares himself (lines 112— 
14) a devotee of Eratosthenes, "EparooSéver pdAtota ovptrersicuéves among 
all the authorities whom he cites: Ephoros, Timaios, the Celonisation of 
Dionysios of Chalkis, and others; though, since the colonies thus dated 
by synchronism are mostly in the Black Sea, it may be that these synchron- 
isms are due more particularly to Skymnos’ local authority, Demetrios 
of Kallatis (ll. 117, 71q-20, 7q6, etc.). 
The synchronisms are: 


ll. 730-4: Apollonia founded * 50 years before the reign of Cyrus’: 

739-43: Mesembria “ when Darius invaded Scythia '; ¢ 512, 

748-g: Odessos “in the time of Astyages °; ¢. 570. 

761-4: Kallatis ‘about the time of the accession of Amyntas of 
Macedon’; ¢. 520 (according to Eusebios, 540); cf. Beloch, G.G. 1. ii, 
1, 234. | 
‘i 7668-72: Istros ‘about the time of the Scythian invasion of Asia ‘. 
ie. according to Herodotos, about 61 S ahordly before the fall of Nineveh 
to the Medes, and 28 years before the Medo-Lydian War. 

806-9: Olbia or Borysthenes, “at the time of the Median Empire * : 
972-5: Herakleia ‘at the time of Cyrus’ conquest of Media’: 
6-559: 
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Of these dates, the majority are not in dispute, since naturally the 
nearer we get to the age of historical writing the smaller the margin of 
error in Greek chronology becomes. Two are of primary importance; 
those of Olbia and Istros. Both, if we may trust the synchronisms, belong 
to the end of the seventh century. {There were certainly Scyths south of 
the Caucasus as early as 675, in the days of Esarhaddon; but they only 
come into the ken of the Greeks, as we may see from Herodotos (I. 103 f£), 
about the time of the fall of Nineveh, when they penetrated as far as Syria.) 
But both Olbia and Istros are placed, on the traditional chronology, 
much earlier; Istros in 656 (Eusebios) and Olbia. (by Jerome) in 646. 

But neither do these dates stand alone; they form part of an important 
cluster of foundation dates set by Eusebios, all close together, in the middle 
of the seventh century; looking, indeed, rather as if Eratosthenes. had 
merely assigned them to “about Olympiad jo and sequentes.’ However, 
that is guessing. The colonies named are Akanthos, Stageira, Abdera, 
Lampsakos, I[stros, Borysthenes; with Byzantion a couple of years before 
the frst of this group. 

But, as we have seen, Eratosthenes' system deserves much more respect, 
as a system, of which we may expect internal consistency, than any of 
his fe belie dates dosingly, Skymnos’ synchronisms, we may be sure, 
from whatever quarter he may immediately have drawn them, at any 
rate do not contradict the opinions of Eratosthenes, whom he so ie! 
admired: and if we turn to Herodotos’ Median chronalogy we shall find 
here too that ‘ founded 655, in the ume of the Median Empire,’ would 
sound in no wise self-contradictory to his cars also. He speaks of the 
Medes as having ‘ruled Upper Asia’ for 123 years, ending with the rise 
of Cyrus in or about 556 Hi it. lL. 130; cf. preceding chapters). 

Tere again, then, if we are to keep the Greek synchronisms of the 
foundations of Istros and Olbia with the Median Empire and the Scythian 
raids, we must scale down the Greek dates, from és and 646, at least 
to within the last quarter of the seventh century, 

But if so, we have no business not to bring down the dates of Akanthos, 
Stapeira, Abdera and Lampsakos. Indeed, one may repeat the argument 
ed! earlier: Eusebios says that Lampsakos was founded more than 50 
years later than its neighbour, Parion. U we have to move the date of 
the latter, we have no business to distort the Greek systematic chronology 
by saying that Abydos, Lampsakos and Parion were all founded within 
the same twenty years. 





But we are told that Greek colonies north of the Black Sea are dated 
well back imto the seventh century by the evidence of the early Greek 
pottery found in them graves.* ‘This, however, rests on a misconception ; 
or the whole absolute, as Bpposes to relative, chronology of Greek pottery 
itself depends in the last analysis on the literary sources, and more particu- 
larly on the traditional dates of sundry colonies, Archaeology can give 
valuable chronological evidence, but, naturally, only in terms of some 








* eg. Hestowteril, Mtemiivite anu! Greek, pp. 63 ff; Beloch, 6.6.1. il, p, 234. 
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chronology based on written history. The archaeologist can assure us, 
for instance,” that Thucydides’ date for Selinous (630) is more consistent 
with the general scheme than the date in Diodoros, XTIT. 59 (650; 242 
years before its destruction in 408 n.c.), which is followed, as usual, by 
Eusebios. This decision is not surprising, since our chief method of dating 
the end of the Geometric and dawn of the Orientalismg period in vase- 
painting is by reference to Thucydides’ chronology for Sclinous’ mother- 
city, the Sicilian Megara. Agam, it is of interest that Thucydides’ dating 
of Gela, some 45 vears later than Syracuse, is confirmed by the absence 
from the necropolis at Gela of that Geomerric and Protocorinthian-geometric 
pottery which is to be found at Syracuse.® But archaeology will not be 
able to give us independent information on early Greck absolute chronology 
until we have some such outside ‘ control’ as might be provided by a 
well-established series of synchronisms between Greck vase-painting and 
securely dated Assyrian monuments. Such a control we may yet hope to 
obtain, from some Syrian site, or when Tarsus is exhumed from under the 
prodigious silt-deposits ofits river, 

It is, of course, clear enough, both from literary and archacological 
evidence, that Greeks were conducting an active trade with the Dnieper 
region long before the definitive foundation of Olbia as a city—even on 
the traditional dating, 646. The epic poet Eumelos of Corinth, who 
wrote a Hymn for the Messcnians, obviously before their conquest by 
Sparta (see Paus., IV. 4.1, 33-3), and was dated by the chronologists as 
early as 761-744, calls one of his three Muses Borysthenis.' In a well- 
known papyrus fragment of an epode, probably by Archilochos, the 
Salmydessian coast, north of the Bosporus, is already ill-famed as an abode 
of barbarous wreckers, which imdicates, if the fragment is tndeed by 
Archilochos, that there was already a considerable amount of trade passing 
that way, in the middle of the seventh century, for the wreckers to prey 
upon. And as regards archaeology, the earliest plentiful eastern Greek 
pottery from near Olbia is confidently stated by experts to be stylistically 
at least as early as the earliest from Gela—traditionally, founded 690— 
and much more primitive than the earliest from Selinous. The chief 
finds have been in the burial-ground discovered on the inshore land of 
Beresan, where great quantities have been found of Rhodian, Naukratite, 
Fikellura and Corinthian ware, and, in the later graves, Attic black- 
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Evidently then, whatever the date of Olbia as a full-blown polis, we 
must suppose its foundation preceded (as Orsi supposes to have happened 
also in Sicily) by two or even as much as three generations of exploration, 
commerce, and tentative island settlements. 

Before leaving the Black Sea, we must deal with one case which I 
have not adduced in evidence, since the evidence in question is doubttul 
and Skymnos’ passage on the subject seems, as Bilabel has shewn, to be 
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a gelehrie Kombination: ** the important case of Sinope. Most unfortunately 
none of our versions of the Eusebian chronology gives a date for it; but 
Euscbios does date Trapezous so early as 756, and there is the sufficient 
evidence of Xenophon among many ox ers that Trapezous was a Sinopean 
colony.” It is indeed aes possible that Trapezous, under year 756 in 
the Armenian version of Eusebios, is simply an error for Sinope; it certainly 
is strange to have Sinope, by implication, dated considerably earlier than 
any of the states on the Propontis, even the earliest of them, Kyzikos. 
However, all that we need note for our present purpose is that fhe Eusebtan 
chronology dates Sinope etther in 756 B.C. or consider ly earlier, But * Skymnos,’ 
who also believes in a very carly Milesian colony at Sinope (before that 
under © Kéos and Krétines,” which endured), places it in the time of the 
Kimmerian migrations, to which catastrophe he attributes the destruction 
of Habrondas the founder and, presumably, of his men. This clestruction, 
if a real event, must have taken place not very long after (or even before} 
508, when the Assyrian records first enable us to assert the presence of the 
Kimmerian hordes in eastern Asia Minor, threatening the northern frontiers 
of the Kingdom of Urartu." | 

Thus, through the mist of doubt that envelops the history of early 





Sinope, one fact emerges; that, here also, a well-informed Greek writer, 
familiar with Eratosthenes, attributed to the first half of the eighth century 


an event, namely, the Kimmerian occupation of Sinope, which we must 
needs place not much before 700. 


4. The Western colonies ; Thucydidean and * long” chronologies. 


When we turn to the dates of the western colonies, we get a different 
impression, Such synchromsms as we have would seem to indicate a 
chronology perliaps a little inflated, but less so than that of Eratosthenes. 
If the conjecture is correct, that Thucydides’ ligure of 245 years for the 
duration of Megara Hyblaia, from its foundation to the destruction by 
Gelon about 484, represents seven generations at 35 years, then Antiochos 
of Syracuse, or whoever Thucydides’ authority may have been, was using 
an estimate considerably more moderate than that of Eratosthenes. And 
in fact, also in the case of the two great Italian towns of Rhegion and 
Taras, comparing their dates according to Eusebios (748 and 705) with 
Strabo’s association of their foundation with the beginning and end of 
the Spartan conquest of Messenia,’® we find ourselves presented with a 
date for that conquest much more moderate than that implied by Eusebios’ 
own dating of King Theopompos. Jerome has also, one may note by 
the way, a similarly moderate date tor the foundation [or rather the 
Corinthian capture from the Eretrians?) of Korkyra; p.c. 708. 
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There was. however, it is important to note, a rival ‘ long © chronology 
for the western colonies too. It is perhaps most explicitly given in Skymnos, 
270 ff., where the earliest settlements in Sicily are dated in the tenth 
generation after the Trojan War. If this, reckoned inclusively, means 


(184-400 years, about 784 for Naxos, the date ts quite consistent, on 
Eratosthenes’ premises, with Diodoros’ dating of Selinous at 050. 650 +- 
three generations at 40 years (corresponding to Thucydides’ 100 years) 
gives 770 for the foundation of the Sicilian Megara, a little after Naxos. 

Among other early datings of western colonies, one may recall Eusebios’ 
date, 629-8, for Ciniea—alifitriog, for the nonce, from Diodoros {V. 9), 
who gives 588; Eusebios’ 13 for Metapontion; and the Parian Marble’s 
date for Syracuse, 757. (The Herakleid founder, Archiias, is there called 
“tenth from ‘Témenos,’ iz.. fourteen generations from Herakles, who was 
indeed, according to the Marble, living 560 years before him. Pheidon 
of Argos, called ‘eleventh from Herakles,’ is dated about 430 years after 
him: another case of the use of a 40-year generation, though the Marble 
differs from Eratosthenes’ chronology on many degen Conceivably, 
too, some such inflated chronology helped to make possible the extra- 
ordinary blunder by which the (certainly very early) colony of Cumae 
is dated by Eusebios so early as 1051-4) B.C. | 

Only one accurately datable Oriental object, relevant lor our present 
purpose, has so far been found in Italy or Sicily; namely, the Bokkhoris 
Vase, from an Etruscan tomb at Tarquinia, bearing the cartouche of that 
monarch, who came to an untimely end about 712. ‘The vase, if, as has 
been believed, it is a Phoenician imitation and not actually Egypuan 
work,® may be a little later; but in any case it proves no more than that 
there was commerce between the eastérn and western Mediterranean 
round about 7oo. 

Ir is not, therefore, possible to check the aceuracy of ‘Thucydides’ 
western chronology by means of the archaeological data—all the less so 
since, as we saw, the existing system of dating for carly Greek pottery rests 
largely on Thucydides’ chronology itself. The suggestion has, however, 
been made, and by men whose reputation stands deservedly high, that on 
archaeological grounds the earliest colonies in Sicily should be dated no 
earlier than the end of the eighth century. The late Dr. H. R. Hall writes 
(Ane. Hist. Near East, edn. 5, 1920, p. 525): © The traditional dates for 
the first lonian colonies in the neueeae and Euxine are perhaps not too 
early, but those of the Sicilian colomies must be and should be brought 
down somewhat. Our archaeological information hardly enables us to 
date the first Greek colonies in Sicily so early as the middle of the eighth 
century. There follows a reference to the same author's Oldest Crpifisation 
of Greece, pp. 254-5: and on agi ag to this passage one finds a relerence 
to an article by Signor Orsi in the Notizie degli Scave for 1895. Professor 
Léon Homo, whose Italie Primitive et les Débuls de (Impérialisme Romain is 
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one of the most attractive existing introductions to its subject," relies on 
the same author c though he EXPresses. himself more cautiously, After 
citing Thucydides’ dates, he adds (p. 79) “Les premiéres d’ailleurs ne 
semblent pas revétir une certitude absolue et peut-étre . . . convient-il 
de les soumettre 4 un rajcunissement de quelques années; les plus anciennes 
ge placeraient ainsi vers la fin du Ville siécle, date qui trouve sa confirma- 
tion dans les découvertes archéologiques.’ He then cites the same article 
by Orsi. 
* On turning to this article, we find the following: 

‘Riferendo sulla campagna del 1892-9, annunziai di aver scopito 
porzione della necropoli dei secoli 8-7; oggi debbo retificare tale asserto 
in quanto dei sepolchri gia illustrati {nelle NaS 1893) forse non uno risale 
4l secolo 8, ma parecchi al principio del 7°. Le vere tombe arcaicissime 
sona state trovate solo nell’ ultima campagna e sono quelle coi vasetti 
protocorinziani-geometrici, le quali sino a prova contraria io tengo per le 

ju antichi di Siracusa... From which Signor Orsi concludes, ‘ Per 
‘iracusa possiamo collocare la fonclazione piuttosto al fine dell’ 8° secolo 
che non ai primordi del 7". E 

On the other hand, from a Greek necropolis at Finocchito we find 
pure Geometric vases, on which Orsi comments, “con cio stanno in giusta 
accordo VES geometric erect a » el Finocelito che cadano in pieno 
8 secolo, ¢ che, mancando a Fusco, provano come il periodo della coloniz- 
zazione sia stato preceduto da una fase di tentativi commerciali.’ Finoc- 
chito is definitely Greek, apparently, shewing Greeks in residence in 
Sicily some time before the ape of Fusco (Syracuse). 

i will be seen that the article, of whose conclusions the above extracts 
give a fair impression, expresses only tentative opmions on the chronology, 
anc proposes in any tase to bring down the date, not of the first Greek 
settlements, but only of the definite colonisation of Syracuse, In any case, 
srounds for coming to any definite conclusion as regards the absolute 
chronology seem to be wanting. 

(As regards Signor Orsi's early Greek tentaticr commerciali, by the way, 
it may be worth remarking that four years later. in NaS 1899, he proposes 
on the strength of the Geometric pottery to date these earliest ventures so 
far back as Hoo B.C.) : 

The present writer would therefore reject as ‘ not proven" the plea 
that we must scale down Thucydides’ western chronology, though he 
personally believes that we should do so, by a little; convenient though 
it would be, in order to make this article neat and symmetrical, to accept 
Hall's and Homo’s views. The traditional chronology, which we believe 
to be inflated, ts represented in the west by the “long’ chronology— 
Naxos ¢, 784, Selinous 650—and not by that which, bh to the weight 
of Thucydides” name, has prevailed. The writer would add that it is 
srecisely because of the respect in which he holds those writers from whom. 
= has quoted, that he considers it worth while to expose the flimsiness of 
the fouridations of the chronological view to which they have lent the 
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authority of their names; and if he be thought to be dealing too severely 
with others, he would hereby do public penance himself for having in a 
former. work accepted, unscrutinised, on this point, on the authority of 
Orsi, Homo and Hall, the supposedly final and. authoritative decision of 
the Archaeological Data.” 


5, Egypt and Cyrene. 


To revert to the subject of Greek contacts with the Near Fast, and 
this time with Egypt: 

On the view here adopted of the Eusebios—Eratosthenes chronology, 
another old Gwopla finds its Avo. It concerns the dates of Naukratis 
and Cyrene, Strabo (XVII, Sar) tells how the Milesians * in the time of 
Psammitichos. the contemporary of Kyaxares’ forced their way into the 
Delta, defeating the navy of an Egyptian prince (no doubt a rival of 
Psamatik) and founded * the Milesians’ Fort’ and afterwards Naukratis, 
From this in combination with Herodotos, whose dates for the Saite 
Pharaohs tally with the Babylonian evidence and. are evidently perfectly 
correct, modern writers get an Nepecsinney correct date for this event, 
about 650. But it is then remarked with some uneasiness that the Eusebian 
chronology (Jerome, IH. 81) gives the foindation-date 749, to which view 
a local ‘cnolay. Polycharmos of Naukratis, in a work epi ‘Appodims, 
gives some support. He refers to a merchant of Naukratis named Hero- 
stratos, who traded with Cyprus, as having dedicated a statue of that 
goddess in her temple at Naukratis as early as Olympiad 23, 668—).7" 

In discussing this, Dr. Hall ** was inclined to hedge, compromising 
if anything rather in fayour of Eusebios, and in any case being dispe = 
to. allow Naukratis an existence considerably earlier than 650, This, I 
would suggest, is mistaken; there is every reason to me ¢ the * long’ 
chronology, here as-elsewhere, to be seriously inflated- his in particular 
is suggested by the fact—worth rescuing from its recent obscurity—thal 
Eusebios dates Bokkhoris of Sais, of the Twenty-fourth Dynasty, whose 
true dates are about 718-712, so early as 776°! Under Olympiad I, 1, 
we read, Bochoris Aegypliis leges ferebat. But Bokkhoris, though not known 
to _Herodotos, is quite an important figure. Neither powerful nor lo 
lived, he is memorable as the first Egyptian potentate whom the Greek 
remembered as a personality. Nor is this due solely to the fact that he 
was the first with whom Greck traders came into sufficiently intimate 
contact, He was evidently a real * character "—* physically freble, but 
in character most avaricious’ as Diodoros says, and speaks of him also 
as a notable judge and law-giver, copév tivo xal travoupyig SiaptpovTa, one 
of whose enactments laid down the tmportant principle that contracts 
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not set down in a written document were not enforceable at law.™ It 
was evidently his fortune also to be contemporary with the beginnings of 
the “Greek Renaissance’ and the sudden quickening of commercial 
intercourse between East and West. It is typical and appropriate that 
it is his name that adorns. that vase from Tarquinia, which, as we saw, 
is our carliest securely dated object for western Greek and Etrusean 
archaeology, 

But if Greeks knew so much about Bokkhoris, it ts likely that their 
dates for him will be based on some kind of calculation, not on mere guess- 
work, and ifso will have been brought into some relation with their Breek 
c. ogy generally and the date of Naukratis in particular; wherefore, 
since the Eusebian date for the accession of Bokkhoris is known to be far 
too early, we may reasonably abandon the early date for Naukratis too. 

Along with that of Naukratis goes that of Cyrene. The true date 
for the foundation of this colony may be given with some confidence about 
630 B.c. The first secure synchronism between its history and that of 
Egypt is afforded by the unsuccessful attack of Pharaoh Hophra,* Apries, 
which led to his downfall, about 570, This took place in the reign of 
Battos the Prosperous, the third king. (The Cyrenian monarchy fell, 
by the way, some time after 460, in the reign of the eighth king, Arkesilaos 
IV." so that here also we find kings’ reigns, in a fairly stable state, averaging 
a little under 25 years.) Working perhaps from these very facts, the 
chronologists reach the foundation-date Ol 37, 2 = 630, which is duly 
given by Eusebios; but Eusebios also gives the date Ol..5, 9, 757! What 
we have here is evidently a trace of the use both of a * short’ (correct) 
and a * long * chronelogy in Eusebios’ work, The fact that he here gives 
both dates Tas also an entirely mythical date in the heroic age, 1393 B.C.) 
may be compared with the existence of a later date, 676, for Kyzikos, in 
the Armenian version of the Chronikon. In the * lone’ chronology we seen 
to see, here also, the influence of the conception of a 40-year generation: 
there were cight kings of Cyrene, son succeeding father, and the last reign 
being cut short; seven and a half generations at 40 years = 300 years, 
and takes us exactly from shortly after 460 to the calculated foundation 


date (37: | 

An awkward * seam,” between correct dates for later events and the 
‘ long" chronology for earlier, appears in the chronologists in connexion 
with the kings of Egypt. Having roughly correct dates for the later Saites ; 
but having placed Bokkhoris far too early, they have to fill up & gap some- 
how, ‘This is done by extending Dynasty XXXVI from. 660 (the real 
accession-year of Psamatik I) back to Goo, bringing in some predecessors 
of Psamatik who will really have been contemporary with the Assyrian 
and Ethiopian occupations; then giving 44 years 10 the Ethiopians (20 
to Tirhakah (Tarakos) and 12 twice over to Sabaka, with different spellings 
of his name); and then extending the short reign of Bokkhoris to 44 years, 
778 to 734- (See Manetho, frags. 64-67, Miller; FHG 1, pp. 592-4.) 








* Diod. sic t. TH. ™ Arkesilons wor his last chaziotvictory in qbe, at 
8 Bilt, LV 459- Olympia; sce Zon Pindar, Pyth, [V, ‘Yirdten, 
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6. Eratosthenes and the 40-year generation. 


We have seen, then, that Greek chronological calculations, though 
not always wrong, certainly give us many dates which can be ptoved BY 
means of synchronisms, to be considerably earlier than the reality. We 
have seen, further, that this tendency is strongest in the later and more 
systematic chronologists, in Eusebios and his followers, and in Skyninos * 
and Diodoros, both of whom made much use of Eratosthenes. From this, 
and from Eratosthenes’ chronology of the kings of Sparta, we may mifer 
that Eratosthenes, most unfortunately, accepted and promulgated the 
40-year generation as a basis for calculation. Thirty years is shewn by 
actual Greek genealogies to be a fairer estimate for an average generation— 
and not a minimum, as is sometimes alleged; whatever the Athenian 


me 


moralist may have said about thirty years as the proper age at which to 


marry.2* For instance, Alkibiades and the younger Perikles, both of whom 
must have been born about 450, are both, in different lines, great-great 
renee of Megakles, whose marriage to the daughter of Kleisthenes of 
Sikyon must be placed not far from 570.°* In each line there are three 
male gencrations and only one female; and in the first generation at least, 
Hippokrates is a younger son. Royal generations, reckoned from eldest 
son to eldest son, average, as we have seen, still shorter. 


7. Dates in the Sixth Century. 


When we get into the sixth century, within a hundred years of the 
age of prose history, the margin of error, however we calculate, 1s naturally 
less: but, at any rate before 450, it is not yet negligible, and, in conclusion, 
I would wish to point out how very unsound it is, in dealing with early 
sixth-century dates, to jettison the evidence:of several passages of Herodotos 
in order to save that of Sosikrates, For it is really on nothing more than 
Sosikrates’ dating of the death of Periandros in 585 8.c.*? that the whole 
of the ‘vulgate*> scheme of early sixth-century chronology rests. But 
Herodotos, as is well known, in several passages makes him still active, 
though an old man, about 560 (one generation before the Spartan attack 
on Polykrates, c. 524, HI. 48; Kypselids still flourishing at the time of the 
marriage of Agariste of pis ce. 570, VI, 128, ad fin: ; Periandros arbitrates 
between Peisistratos and Mytilene, V. 98 but Herodotos really must be 
wrong in making this arbitration end the war that took place when 
Peisistratos younger son, Hegesistratos, was ruler of Sigeion, te. about 
540. No doubt there were several wars). So also Herodotos conceives 


st | 


#8 Solon, fr) 27, Lg: emphasised by Wade-Gery, about 508, though he disappears fram the scene soon 
(4H 111, p. 705: after; on the oulier hand, Megakles has a daughter 


™ Alkibiades 4 40n of Deinomache (mm. Kicinias), of matriageable age already about 955 (Hdr. 1. 61); 
d. of Megakles, ». of Hippokraies, s of Megakles and = 50 the wedding cannot be placed many rears hefore 
Awarisie; Perikles, son of Perikies, 2 of Agarite [Tor alber 470. 
fru: Manthippos),d..of Hippulrates, s. of Megakles. f In Dice. Laert. ft, § 95. Sovikrates belongs to 
This Megakles’ eldest son Klenthene: is wtill active the second century 8c; @ follinwer if Apotlocdoron.. 
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af Sappho, a contemporary of Alkaios, who fonght at Sigeion (loc. a4.) as 
living and writing about 560-50 (IT. 194). It is quite true that he does 
not always think out his chronology; for instance, Periandros had dealings 
with Alvattes, ¢. 560 (TIT. 48), but the story of Alkmaion and Croesus 
makes the latter already king before the time of the marriage of Agariste 
to Alkmaion’s son Megakles; but this last, like several of the Croesus- 
stories, is obviously too much of a fable to be given the same weight as a. 
story of real political dealings like those of Periandros with Korkyra; and 
this is the context in which Alyattes is mentioned, = 

This is, in fact, the view maintained by Beloch (Die Appseliden, GG. 
1. ul, chap, AXV) many years ago. | 

The story of Solon and Croesus, by the way, so far as pure chronology 
goes, is not open to the same objections, as Solon obviously long outlived 
his archonship. Aristokypros, king of Soloi, who was killed in the batile 
of the Cyprian Salamis about 497, 1s called a son of Philokypros, the king 
who had talked with Solon (Hdt. V. 113); which is just possible, if Aristo- 
kypros was born about 550, and his father as a young man talked with 
Solon as:an old man some years before that. The realiry of Solon’s meeting 
with Philokypros is, of course, attested by Solon's own verses mpds 
PirdcxuTpov, preserved to us in Plutarch’s Life (chap. 26), 

Our view of the inflationary tendency of the * vulgate’ chronology 
recerves. some further confirmation from Clement of Alexandria, who 
makes the long life of Xenophanes begin so early as Ol. 40, 620 B.c., on 
the authority of Apollodores (Apollod. fr. 77, Miller; Stromaters, 1. 14). 
He also (lor. c2f., 21) dates Onomakritos “ about Ol. 50," 480 B.c., * in the 
time of the Peisistratids.” The Peisistratids no doubt will include Petsis- 
trates himself; but this dating is not to be dismissed as a mere aberration. 
Tt occurs in a closely eaecned chronological chapter—the same which we 
have quoted already on the date of Thasos—and a chapter which quotes, 
whether or not at first hand, an imposing array of authorities. Indeed, 
a sound acquaintance with it may save a good cleal of flitting of the pages 
of Miller or Jacoby. It includes, among other matter, a complete sum- 
mary of the chronology of Eratosthenes. And Clement certainly had no 
bias in favour of the longest chronology among those which he mentions, 
since the thesis he ts concerned to prove is that Hebrew thought is prior 
in time to Greek. If, then, we had no better authority for the date of 
Peisistratos than we have for Periandros, we should probably. be moving 
up his usurpation to a date somewhere before 580 p.c. As it is, we have 
something more like a reliable chronology for sixtl century Athens; but 
we owe it to the researches of later Athenian antiquaries on archon-lists 
and inscriptions, and not to the systematic chronologies, which first of all 
worked out a scheme of generations back to the Trojan War and then 
filled in intermediate events at appropriate intervals.in terms of the 40- 
year hypothesis. : 
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8. Archon-Lavts. 


One of the few sixth-century dates that may be considered approxi- 
mately certain, in fact, is that of the archonship of Solon, 504,* since that 
will have come direct from an archon-list, Lists of magistrates, as 1s 
usually assumed, will no doubt have been kept in many cities; but tt is 
important not to over-estimate their usefulness to wid plana In 
particular, they did not record the usurpations or overthrow of tyrants, 
since tyrants were not magistrates and no doubt often, like Peisistratos, 
were content to govern émj Toldi KaTerTed@ol, as popular and informal 
principes. This, of course, is why we know the dates of Damasias, but not 
with any approach to accuracy those of the various usurpations and ex- 
pulsions of Peisistratos. himself. And this is at Athens, the city of which 
we know most, and in the century immediately before the beginnings of 
written history, — 

The fact is that archon-lists, while they may supply us with here and 
there a fixed point, do not help towards the construction of a system so 
much as might be hoped, since we have usually no means of telling in 
whose year of office any event occurred; nor, apparently, had the Greeks 
themselves. Further, I would venture to query Beloch’s assumption that 
we may accept most of the dates of sixth- and late seventh-century colonies, 
on the ground that Epidamnos, for example (founded 625, Eusebios) 
belongs to ‘eine Zeit, wo allgemein Eponymeniisten gefiihrt wurden 
(G.G. 1. ii, p. 277): Tam not quite happy about that allgemein, especially. 
with regard to colonies. There must surely have been a * frontier life” 
tinge about the early days of a colony, and one must expect them to have 
lagged behind the old Greck cities in these matters, much as the American 
frontier regions in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries lagged behind 
Boston, or Europe. Parish registers may be centuries old in England, 
but we do not know in which of the Carolinas Andrew Jackson was born, 
nor how. Abraham Lincoln’s forbears spelt’ their name. Similarly, the 
fact that Athens seems to have had an archon-list extending back to 683 
does not prove that Epidamnos had one from 625. 


9, Olpmpre Victory. 


What applics to archon-lists applies also to. lists of Olympic victors. 
The list ofoteaSiovixer, as used by the compilers of the * vulgate ’ chronology, 
is a compilation of the sophistic age, as we hear on the sufficient evidence 
of the learned Plutarch; edited by Hippias of Elis, dor obSévas Seycpevorv 
dveykalou mpds Tony (Numa, chap, 1). The fact that it passed through 
the bands of learned men such as Hippias and Aristotle (Wade-Gery, 
Ee —__ 

= And even this my not beexact: Uiere rm indeed bem gz yrary after Selan's year. With incluuve 
a convene for 599-9 (Smsiivate ln DL. 1. Ge: reckoning, uaially in the 'A& Tes. we get hoe 
[arian,, Agemet dhe Greets, 415 Clement. SL. i4, The deto yor of the ciriy anch century may howe let? 
ad jin.), ut the sixth-contury chronology in the guys im the tier, When Aricoile himself dar not 
AS. Tick. contradicts nat only itmell (chapm 14, 15, oom claim to be exact (cf Ia pdkioro #6860. ci 15:1) 
rrastry, #), butalo the vulgate ; making ihe tvranny, there is fitthe pom in emending vo brn 3 sok tp 
whieh certainly ended im 411, last 49 of 40 years, and = tp in order to aypunre with Seaikrates. 
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CAH III, p. 762) does not make it any more.a contemporary authority, 
though certainly it does shew that it was based on something; whether 
on a real list going back to 776, or merely on dedicatory inscriptions which 
Hippias may have arranged in a reasonably probable order, is another 
matter, But the real weakness of early Greek dates expressed im terms 
of Olympiads is that even if there was an cighth- and seventh-century 
victor-list it certauily did nor give synchronisms with historic events. 
Even if it is true that Chionis of Sparta won the furlong race for the third 
time in 656, stil] the thesis that the colony of Istros was founded in the 
same year remains, no less, simply a calculation by later scholars. The 
whole practice of dating events in terms of Olympiads, as bemg more 
widely known than the magistrates’ names of a particular city, was growing 
up, and was not yet standardised, in Hippias’ own generation; as may be 
seen by the fact that Thucydides names Olympiads 88 and oo (IIL. 8, 
V. 46; with the former cf, Paus. VI, 7-1.) by the names of the victors 
notin the sprint (as Diodores, for example, always does) but in the pankra- 
tion. At most, Olympic temple records might preserve the dates of events 
of strictly local history; but the fact that the date of Pheidon’s Olympiad 
is one of the most disputed points in the whole of Greek history scarcely 
suggests that they did. In particular, the fact, stressed by Mr. Wade- 
Gery, that the last of many Messenian victors is dated 736, and the first 
of many Spartans 716, is valuable as evidence on the date of the first 
Messenian War: but it is valuable not as contemporary evidence, but only 
as giving us the opinion of the intelligent Hippias, who may indeed simply 
have arranged the early victors in an order consistent with his ideas on 
the probable date of the war. 


10, Antimenidas and las mercenary seruice. 


One final point on the sixth century: it concerns the date of the poet 
Alkaios, and therewith that of Pittakos and of the Sigeian War. A tantalts- 
ing papyrus scrap of Alkaios mentions Askalon, at the end of a line other- 
wise lost, The mere occurrence of the name—for the reading really is, 
apparently, beyond cavil—is sufficiently suggestive, especially in con- 
junction with the adjacent line-endings: . . . av Gé&hagoav five lines 
back,... . BaPwAcvos pas immediately preceding, and . . . usevr Eyéppny 
(e.g. “Apny xpudevt’ Eyéopnv) immediately followmg, followed by . . . v kat’ 
xpos, . ... Te K&gAov, [... ceils "AlBao Biya, etc. (Oxprhynchus Papyn, X, 
no. 1293; Alk., fr..82, Diehl). It has been suggested that the mercenary 
service of the poet's brother Antimenidas in the Babylonian army, which 
must almost certainly be the subject of this, as it is of another better pre- 
served and better known fragment, is not only placed by this fragment in 
Syria and Palestine, but also virtually dated to the campaigns associated 
with the battle of Garchemish, 606, the only major operations in this 
region and about this time of which we know. If so, then the “ long’ 
chronology would receive very important confirmation. On further 
consideration, however, it must, surely, appear that the battle of Carchemish 
is on the contrary a terminus post quem tor Antimenidas’ service. It was 
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only as a result of this campaign that Nebuchadrezzar reached the sea 
and occupice Syria, and pny sete this, therefore, that Greeks could enlist 
in the Babylonian service. Before this they joined the Egyptians, like that 
soldier whose Gorgoneion shield was a ie Carchemish.. Antimenidas’ 
service, evidently active service, in Syria may then have occurred at any 
ume after 606, down to the time of ae We may be sure there were, 
in addition to Pharaoh Hophra’s campaigns, plenty of border wars of which 
we know nothing. 


11. Goncluston, 


I claim, therefore, to have shewn that many of our early Greek dates 
are demonstrably, and many more of them probably, too early; that in 
the many cases where we have rival dates for the same event, the later date 
is generally to be chosen, while the earlier usually belongs to a chronological 
system based on the 40-year estimate of a generation; that this estimate 
underlies, and vitiates, the whole * vulgate* chronology, from Ephoros 
and Eratosthenes onward, as found, for example in the Parian Marble, 
Diodoros, the pseudo-Skymmnos; and that Ensebios’ early dates are there- 
fore too early, except where he is following evidence, such as that of 
Thucydides, dating from the age before the chronological systems were 
worked out. Herodotos is sometimes right, as on the Saites, sometimes 
inflated, as on the kings of Lydia. He & not perfectly consistent, but on. 
sixth-century dates his statements are much to be preferred to those of 
the later writers who are committed to an over-estimate. Finally, it is 
worth while to point out that if this view of the methods of the Greek 
chronologists is correct, it brings us in essentials to the same conclusions 
as those reached by Beloch, on sixth-century dates, by an entirely different 
method, namely, that of working backwards from the age of reliable 
records, by means of various Greek pedigrees, and by the allustons of early 
writers to one another. The result may be summed up by saying, as we 
said earlier, that the Archaic period of Greek history is not a truly historic 
but a proto-historic age; that few if indeed any dates in it can be known 
exactly; and that we must be content, except when supported by Oriental 
documents, with an accurate relative chronology, and, as regards absolute 
chronology, with approximations. Hitherto we have accepted Eratosthenes 
at almost all points. If it is true, as 1 hold, that his dates are inflated, and 
that the sudden outpouring of the Greek colonising movement begins, 
at ¢arliest, not much before 700 B.c., instead of before 750, then we discover 
the Greek Renaissance to have been an even more swift and wonderful 
flowering of a civilisation than it formerly appeared. 





Appended is an annotated list of early Greek dates here discussed. 

It will be seen that they are not scaled down by any rigidly fixed pro- 

portion; calculating by generations leaves an ample margin of error, A 

usual proportion, however, scems to be about 25 per cent. of the distance 

from 500 B.c, (corresponding to an estimate of a generation at 30 instead 

of 40 years), To reduce other early Greck dates given by late chronologists 
JHs—VOL. LV. I. 
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to something like accuracy, therefore, it is probably safest to act accordingly. 


A date given as 580 B.c. will 
about 612; 700, about 650; 780, about 710. 


will thus = about 560; 600, about 575; 
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ARCHAEOLOGY IN GREECE, 1934-1935 
[PLATE x1.] 


Some remarkable discoveries were made in Greece in the year ending 
at midsummer 1935; not all of them, by any means, from official excava- 
tions, for, as often, “ chance finds’ produced much of the most interesting 
material. In the followmg. account, much of the information as to the 
results of official excavations is taken from Karo’s forthcoming reportin the 
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Archaeologischer Anzeiger, proots of which, thanks to the author's generosity, 
I have been able to use. I would here express my thanks also to others 
who have provided me with information or photographs. 


ATHENS AND ATTICA 

The fifth campaign of the American excavators in the Athenian Agora 
has again led to important topographical discoveries. The first results 
are described by Shear in A7A 1935, 173 11; and a general idea of the 
lie of the land may be obtained from the plan, /oc. ct. 175, which embodies 
the identifications made possible last season by the discovery of the Tholos 

and of the Altar of the Twelve Gods. 
The excavation of the South Stoa (plan, foc. ¢cil..no. 19) and of an 
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Odeion occupied the latter part of the campaign. IT quote the following 
from an account kindly supplied by Professor Shear. | | 

*The South Stoa is a building measuring 150 m. long by 18°30 mm. 
wide, Its orientation is east to west, and it thus lies at a right angle to the 
Stoa of Attalos, from which it is separated by a space of 25 metres. Al- 
though only the foundation stones o red conglomerate have been generally 
reserved it has been possible to make a tentative reconstruction of the 
uilding, This presents a peripteral structure with seventy-three columns 
on each side and with nine at each end, spaced with an intercolummation 
of about two metres. Between the colonnades is a series of twenty-three 
columns or piers that are joined by walls. Of the superstructure onl 

art of the east end is in place, consisting of three lower drums of unflutec 

A, columns standing on the stylobate. They are made of poros which 
is covered with a‘ heavy coat of stucco. It is surprising to find a super- 
structure of poros on this stoa, but since this has now been proved it will 
be possible to associate with the building various poros architectural 
snemubets that have been previously found im the vicinity of the Stoa of 
Attalos. 

© The date of the construction of the building is fixed m the Hellenistic 
period by the objects found in the filling of its interior space, and by pottery, 
lamps, and coins from the footing trench of its foundation walls, The 
latest coin, one of the Athenian cleruchy of Delos which must be dated 
after 166 B.c., brings the time of construction close to the middle of the 
second century B.c., and thus makes the building about contemporancous 
with the Hellenistic Metro6én on the west and with the Stoa of Attales on 
the east, It was destroyed in the latter part of the third century «.p., 
and subsequently, some time after the middle of the fourth century, the 
site was used for the location of an elaborate system of baths that were 
fed by a stream of water still abundantly flowing down from the south- 
east. It has not yet been possible to identify this stoa with any building 
mentioned by ancient writers and it has, therefore. been provisionally 
called. the “* South Stoa.” | 

‘'The theatre, lying just north of the stoa, is a rectangular building 
with poros foundation walls measuring 52-50 by 42-50 metres. Its orienta- 
tion is north and south with the front on the north side. The north wall 
is tem metres south of the facade of the Giants, long familiarly known as 
the Stoa of the Giants,”’ and the south wall is set against the terrace wall 
of the South Stoa. The orchestra, which is less than a semicircle, has 
retained almost intact its marble pavement, constructed of pieces of varied 
colours interspersed to form simple decorative patterns, A cutting in 
the floor slightly off the centre line may mark the place where an altar or 
a monument base originally stood, Several marble seat blocks are pre- 
served] in place in the cavea, but otherwise there remain only the cuttings 
in the bedrock from which the seats have been removed, 

°No exact evidence for the date of the construction of the building 
was secured, but its approximate period, the first century A.b., can be deter- 
mined from the methods of construction, from stamped roof-tiles, from 
two marble heads found on the foor, and from the style of some of the 
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architectural members. It was destroyed by fire in the third quarter of 
the third century. The general destruction in the Agora that occurred 
at that time may have been due to the invasion of the tribe of the Heruli 
in 267, In the jatter half of the fourth century another building with the 
Giants on its northern facade was erected on the earlier foundations. 
Thus the chronological vicissitudes of the theatre closely agree with those 
of the South Stoa. | 

‘The problem of the identification of this theatre building is an im- 
portant one. On the evidence of Pausanias and of other ancient writers 
only two buildings of theatrical type may be considered as possibly located 
in this part of the Agora, the Orchestra and the Odeion. The new building 
has not a shape suitable for the Orchestra, 
in which the statues of the Tyrannicides 
were still standing im the second century 
A.D., and no trace of the statues or of their 
bases appeared. The shape, however, is 
appropriate for the Odeion. After leaving 
the ‘Tvrannicides Pausanias mentions the 
Odeion and says tharit is near the fountain 
house, Enneakrownos. Although the new 
building is separated by the South Stoa 
from the fountain house in the south-west 
part of the Agora it is not far distant from 
it, and because of its location and of its 
shape it may be provisionally identified as 
the Odcion, 

‘Two discoveries made in the excava- 
tion of the building favour the proposed 
identification. Pausanias states that the 
Odecion contained a statue of Dionysos 
“worth seeing,” and that in front of it 
were erected statues of the Prolemies. <A. 
statuc of Dionysos was actually found lying fie duties s: Dasawerien’ VAkE: 
on the east side of the building, and near 
the front of it was secured a part of a marble base with a dedicatory 
inscription bearing the name Philadelphos, This is undoubtedly to be 
restored as Ptolemy Philadelphos and is presumably from the base of one 
of the statues mentioned by Pausanias.’ 

An important series of Geometric graves was discovered in the south- 
western part of the concession. One grave had been found m 19ggq; m 
1935 twenty were uncovered, and from them ninety complete vases were 
obtained. The graves were of fairly uniform type; one end, in most 
cases, was cut in the rock of Kolonos Agoraios, the other was built up with 
rubble. The usual orientation was east to west, but the head 1s sometimes 
xe at one end, sometimes at the other. The graves were covered with 








arge slabs of stone. Children were buried in amphorae or pithoi, Ex- 
amples of the vases found in these graves are shewn in fig. 4 of Shear’s 
report, already quoted. One vase, ofa kind hitherto unknown, is illustrated 
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herewith, in Fig. 2. It is a jug pierced by two tubes, which do not 
communicate with the interior. If, therefore, it were placed in a larger 
vessel containing cold water, its contents would be cooled by the water 
which would enter the tubes. The vase would thus seem to be a primitive 
psykter, the earliest example of a psykter known. | 

Fine pieces of later pottery were found in the course of the excavations ; 
notably, several pieces of a vase signed by Euthymides, and a white-ground 
disc, of late archaic style, with Helios in his chariot rising over 4 mountain 
(Hymettus}; compare the Brygos-painter’s cup with Selene, in Berlin, 

_ A great many ostraca were found, There are now over seventy; 
Themistocles is represented by twenty-six; other names are Aristeides, 
Boutalion, Charias, Hierokles, Hipparchos, Hippokrates, Kallias, Kalhxenos, 
Kydrokles, Megakles, Peisistratos, Thrasykles, Xanthippos, 

‘A grave that is significant for the ethnological history of Athens 
belongs to the Neolithic period, which must be dated prior to 3000 B.C., 
and is the earliest record of habitation on the site of the Agora that has so 
far appeared. A circular cutting, go cm. in diameter, had been made in 
the bedrock, two metres east of the facade of the Metroén, This shaft 
extended down to a depth of three metres; opening from the bottom a 
rectangular chamber is cut im the rock which contamed the bones of an 
adult in crouching position and two vases of very primitive type. One 
that was lying near the head of the skeleton is a deep hand-made bowl of 
coarse clay that was fired to a grey colour. A curious fact about this 
crude bowl is that it was mended In antiquity, as is proved by the 
presence of three pairs of holes along the edges of a fracture. The 
second vase, Which lay at the foot of the grave, is a hand-made two- 
handled cup that is black on the inside and reddish-orange outside. ‘These 
vases are obviously different from Early Helladic ware and they are placed 
just before that period and thus at the close of the Neolithic age.’ | 

Two late Mycenaean burials produced characteristic Late Hellacic 
Ware. ‘ Another important discovery is an unrified grave of the Proto- 
geometric period, ca. ro00 B.c,, that was uncovered on the plateau south 
of the “ Theseton.”” The grave was cut in the rock in a direction from 
north-west to south-east. 1t contained the skeletons of two cluldren, one 
placed above the other, with their heads at the south-east end. On and 
about the upper skeleton were whi Beni twelve vases, and in the earth 
above the bady the presence of carbonised matter and of bones of animals 





indicates a burnt sacrifice at the funeral. The vases, which are imtact, 
are decorated in characteristic Protogeometric style.’ 

‘The investigation of the plateau south of the * Theseion “ led to the 
opening of a large cistern that is cut in the solid rock and is lined with a 
thick coat of stucco. The contents are varied in character and represent 
a long range of time, as is indicated by the dates of the coins, which extend 
from the fourth century &.c, to the reign of the Emperor Constantius I, 
323-961 a.D. The objects, of which forty have been catalogued, include 
a marble herm, two ivory statuettes, the lower part of a marble statuette 
of Herakles, Roman lamps of the second and third centuries, of 
terracotta figurines, twenty-two lead seals, and several bronze statucttes. 
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The fragile ivories and the bronzes are well preserved because of the dry 
condition of the earth in the cistern. ; oo 

“The marble herm is of the usual type, consisting of a tall shaft of 
Pentelic marble which is set on a base and is crowned by the bust of a man, 
whose name is written across the face of the shaft at the top: Moiragenes 
son of Dromokles, of the Deme Koile, Eponymos of the Tribe Hippo- 
thontis, The head isa splendid portrait of an elderly man of Roman 
type. The style of the workmanship suggests a date in the second century 
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A.D. The two ivory statuettes are of similar type and style and were 
made by the same hand. They represent seated women; the heads are 
of Praxitelean type with placid and reposeful features; the garments are 
a chiton that is fastened by a high girdle, and a cloak that is wrapped around 
the lower part of the body. Since one of the figures holds a lyre, it 1s 
probable that both statuettes represent Muses, and the one with the lyre 
is rerminiscent, in style and costume, of the seated Muse on the Mantineian 
base. The style of the figures, the type of the garments, and the fine 
quality of the workmanship tempt one to date them in the fourth or third 
century 8.c, 
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* Shallow Sutin in the bedrock of the plateau south of the mouth 
of the cistern yielded sherds of pottery of the Greek and Roman periods 
and various oie objects, Fachuding a bronze dicast’s ticket of the fourth 
century B.c, and a statuette of Herakles made of red marble. 

‘Among the other discoveries in the field of sculpture are a marble 
woman's head of the fourth or third century 8.c., and two portrait heads 
of the Roman age.’ 

The German excavation in the Aerameikos, under the direction of 
Kiibler, has again produced important results. In the Hagia Triada 
area a series of graves was found, and in them pottery dating from the 
geometric period to the fourth century 8.c, The geometric graves in this 
district are particularly rich. There are both cremation and inhumation 
burials; in one of the former the ashes were contained in a bronze bowl 
One late geometric prave has a ‘ sacrificial channel’ lke those described 
in JHS 1933, 270—the earliest example of this usage yet discovered. 
Qlear traces of wooden sarcophagi, in some cases with painted patterns 

reserved, were found im late archaic and carly classical graves; in one 
grave of the fifth century there were four clay arms, not broken but eut off 
at the ends, evidently of apotropaic significance; and there were also 
fragments of a similar ivory arm, and a fine early classical terracotta 
protome. From the same neighbourhood comes a fine poros stele, with a 
warrior holding a spear, in the style of about 540 8.c.; not far from which 
a remarkably large and well-preserved rectancular tomb, ef mud brick 
resting on a poros foundation, was found. This tomb dates from the end 
of the fifth century; it is thought possible that a fragmentary marble 
sarcophagus and a bronze hydria, which were found behind one of its walls 
in 1910, and are now in the National Museum (Papaspyridi, Guide, 195 E&., 
no. 7914), belong to the sa ie burial of this tomb, ‘Two poros sarco- 
phagi, two marble urns, and a bronze hydria (the last containing ashes 
wrapped in cloth, which is remarkably well preserved) have now been found 
in it. 

A number of other graves were opened.’ Of particular interest 
are four cremation burials im Protogeametric amphorae, and a 
Submycenaean inhumation, which were found close together near the 
spot where two similar Protogeometric burials had been found in 1993 
(sce AA 1993, 978 f., figs. 19-14). The Protogeometric graves are all 
of one type—rectangular cists, with a rounded hole sunk at one point for 
the cinerary vase, and covered with slabs of schist; offerings burnt with the 
corpse are usually found in the earth which fills the rectangular cist. The 


custom of cremation can be followed in this area from the tenth century 


(when it was invanable) down to the eighth, but here, as elsewhere in 
Attica, inhumation begins in the second half of the ninth century. Two 
carly inhumation burials were found here; they were rectangular cists in 
which the skeleton lay fully extended, with vases (pyxides, cups, an am- 
phora) near it. The ninth-century cremation graves are somewhat 
different in type; im one there was a ledge running along each long side, 





1 Near areas 19 and go in Brickner-Pernice, Friedof am Eridanoy (108 fF, 12 ff). 
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and, at one end of the sunken area in the middle, a cinerary amphora, 
buried to half its height: near it were other vases, among them an empty 
amphora. In the deposit above this, and above the Protogeometric graves 
just described, was a quantity of pottery which had been burt with the 
corpse on the pyre. The other of these early inhumation graves had no 
ledges, but contained two cinerary amphorae. In the filling of earth which 
covered each of these cists, and exactly above the cinerary amphorac, was 
found the foot of a large crater which had stood above the grave; in one 
case the base of this vase had been carefully pierced (in the other the base 

‘There are two other geometric graves of the same period, and a 
remarkable inhumation grave of the late seventh century, a rectangular 
cist covered with mud-brick; many fragments of a huge carly black- 
figure amphora, of about 620 #.c,, are evidently part of the vase which 
once seed! over the grave.*, One fragment of this amphora had been found 
in 1910: now a great many joiming pieces have been added, and shew on one 
side a te. of horsemen, grouped antithetically about a siren, and above, 
on the neck, a centaur; the other side is undecorated. A small ivory bull, 
apparently part of a handle, was found near this and seems to come from a 
grave of the early sixth century, which lay above the amphora just described. 

A number of later graves (from the end of the archaic to the Hellenistic 
period) were also found in this area, Among the finds the most notable 
13 a red-figured pyxis, attributed to the painter of Munich 2660,? with a 
picture of four Nereids running to an altar, beside which stands a palm tree. 

Progress has been made with the reinforcement of the Nike Bastion on the 
Acropolis, and there is talk of a fresh attempt at the reconstruction of the 
Nike Temple. The excavations in the Academy of Plato have been held up 
by the inhabitants of the neighbourhood, | 
‘The National Museum has received many acquisitions of first-rate 
importance, 1 can now give some further details of the painted wooden 
plaques from Pitsa, near Xylokastro (not far west of Sicyon), which J 
mentioned briefly in my last report. ‘These were found in a cave which was 
first explored by a peasant, and was later excavated by Orlandos and Mitsos ; 
it contained a quantity of votive objects, payers the period from the seventh 
to the third century s.c, The best preserved of the plaques is a fairly Uuck 
slab of wood, measuring 33 by 15 cms. It is covered with a white slip, 
which has flaked off in many places, but even in these the design 
is often recoverable, as it has sunk through the slip into the wood, The 
subject of this plaque is a procession to sacrifice. On the right of the 
picture is an altar, the rest is occupied with figures moving towards this: 
children and grown-ups bringing the necessary paraphernalia—a tray with 
jugs and a box; a sheep led on a rope; branches, musical instruments. 
The style is extraordinarily minute, like that of some of the finest clay 
plaques from Pente Skouphia, but what is most remarkable in this and im 
the other wooden plaques is the brilliance of the colours—principally 
cobalt blue, carmine, yellow and black, so vivid that they can certainly 
“9 Style of the Peiracus amphora, Pfubl, MaZ 111, * Beasley, AV 266; Kraiker, Die ropig. Ate, 
fig. 88. Vasen in Heidelberg, 26, 05-7, 
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have lost nothing in the time which has passed since they were applied. The 
date of all the plaques is after the middle of the sixth century, apparently 
about 540-20 B.c. The plaque described above has a number of inserip- 
tions, stating that it was dedicated to the Nymphs, and giving the names 
of the participants, and the signature of the artist, whose name 1s lost 
though his designation as a Corinthian (ho gopivdies) is preserved. The 
other plaques are less well preserved, but one of them has parts of several 
figures with brilliantly painted drapery, and more inscriptions. This. find 
fills a gap in our knowledge of ancient painting in general, and in particular 
it gives us an idea of the Corinthian style at a time when vase-painting 
had ceased to be representative of the local tradition; it shews, too, how 
cloge the style of the best clay plaques stands to that of the polychrome 
‘ free-painting * of the time. | 

The National Museum has acquired a sensational ‘chance find,’ 
a mass of Early Attic fragments from near the village of Vari. This 1s 
without question one of the most important finds of Greek pottery 
that has been made in recent years. It is evidently part of a temple- 
deposit, and it is greatly to be hoped that the site will be excavated in the 
near future. The period covered by the fragments is from about 630-9570 
B.G—that is, the first great period of black-figure pamting in Attica. 
There are fracmenrits of a series of very large vases, mostly amphorae, and 
bowls with domed lids, decorated with animals and fabulous monsters, in the 
manner of the Peiraeus and Nessos amphorae. Among the most re- 
markable of the whole series are two bowls, one with Prometheus and 
Herakles, the other with a group of lion and leopard devouring a bull; 
and a large stand with a procession of women, ‘There are also many 
smaller vases—flat bowls, cups and kotylai (among the latter many 
fragments of the ‘comast group’). The Vari find was acquired by the 
Society of the Friends of the National Museum, thanks to the energy of 
its President, Mr. M. Viasto. Another acquisition made through the same 
society is a curious late neolithic clay vase in the form of a highly steato- 
pygous woman. 

The National Museum has other acquisitions—notably, the finds from 
the Italian excavations in Lemnos, many of which are now exhibited: these 
include specimens of a singular local style of yase-painting of the archaic 
period, distinctly ‘ mix-Hellenic’* in character. One very remarkable 
vase shews a man attacking a lioness with a spear, and dangling a lion-cub 
in his left hand. Nort least important is the fact that several important 
statues, previously kept in the magazmes, have been put on exhibition: 
notably the huge and magnificent archaic Kouros from Megara (Déonna, 
Les Apollons archaiques, 185, no. 77), the Kore from Delos published in BCH 
188q, pl. 7, the relief of dancing silens from the temple of Dionysus 
chess teen Porosskulptur, 75 4f.); also a Hygicia from Epidauros. 
_ ‘The Benakt Museum has acquired a fine gold vase, said to have been 
found near Chalkis, together with some Early Cycladic incised pottery 
also acquired). The vase ts a footless cup with an everted rim, and with 
ecoration of widely spaced incised zigzags. It is dated in the first half 
of the third millennium 8.¢., and may thus claim to be older than the Louvre 
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vase JHS 1924, 163, and to be the carliest metal vase known from the 
Aegean area. <A large collection of Macedonian bronzes (fibulae, trappings, 
et) has also been acquired. | 
There has been no further excavation at Marathon, but study of the 
finds has progressed. The tholos-tomb reported last year was used as a 
heroon until later times; to east and west of it a space was kept clear and 
is thought to have been planted with oak trees; on either side of this lies 
the Geometric cemetery, with later tombs beyond. Further details of the 
Herakleion, including the well-house, have come to light; also traces of 
older structures going back to the seventh century. | 

At Eleusis Kourouniotis again reports a number of minor topographical 
discoveries made while clearing up old excavations; and a further small 
area of the Mycenaean settlement has been uncovered. From their thick- 
ness it is supposed that some of the walls belong to the Mycenaean Palace. 


THe MEGARID 

After many years, excavation has been resumed at Aegara, where 
Threpsiades and Travios have cleared part of the town wall, and a late 
Roman house. The temple mentioned in my last report was studied, 
and some archaic sherds and terracottas (dated in the seventh century) 
were found in the immediate neighbourhood, which may indicate an earlier 
date for the building than was at first thought probable. Elsewlhicre 
disturbed deposits of pottery, covering the periods Irom Middle-Helladic 
to Byzantine, were found. 


THe PELOPONNESE 


The American excavations at Corinth have been continued on a large 
scale. On the south-west side of the Agora, the existence of four small 
temples has been established: they are, however, almost completely 
destroyed. West of these, a Greek cistern of unusual type was found: 
it is partly cut in the rock, partly built of large blocks. Near it were pre- 
historic sherds, and a geometric pithos which perhaps points to the existence 
of a cemetery in this neighbourhood. The cistern produced an ivory 
fore-arm from an almost life-size chryselephantine statue. On the south 
side of the Agora a great number of architectural fragments were found, 
near a gateway discovered last year; these are sufficient for the restoration 
of the greater part of a building which is thought possibly to have been 
a Prytaneum. From the style and fine techmique of the architectural 
details the building is placed in the first half of the first century an. The 

\gora produced several Roman marble figures, and a number of Roman 
coms and lamps. | 

At Stcyon Orlandos has discovered a fountain, similar to that described 
in JHS 1933, 280; a building found east of the theatre is thought to 
be the Gymnasium of Kleinias, father of Aratus, which is mentioned by 
Pausanias. The building consists of an Ionic colomnade (a fine Tonic 
capital was found) with a row of rooms behind, immediately in front of 
the back wall. 
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Orlandos has also continued his work at Aliphera in Arcadia, recovering 
further fragments of the temple of Athena. “The altar has also been cleared ; 
near it was a rectangular rock-cutting, probably the foundation for the 
base of the colossal bronze Athena recorded by Polybius and Pausanias. 
At the Asklepicion remains of a dwelling for priests or visitors have come to 
light. Finally. at Diminio, near Kiato, he has found an early Byzantine 
church, | 

Mitsos opened a chamber-tomb at Afjeenae in May of this year. The 
Swedes under Persson have begun excavations at Jerbah, the ancient 
Prosymna feast of Mycenac}, where there are plentiful remams of a 
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Mycenaean city and necropolis, and also of the settlements of the Greek 
and Roman periods, <A tholes tomb was excavated. This has a short 
dromos {8 m. long and 2°25 wide), faced with medium-sized limestone 
blocks. The tholosis about 8 m..in diameter: its walls are built of irrepular 
stones, and stand to a height of roughly $4 to 44 metres. The tomb had 
been robbed and re-used ar least as early as the seventh century, since a 
Protocorinthian skyphos was found on the floor: in Roman times it was 
usedl as a sheep-fold, In the disturbed deposit of the original burials 
were found Mycenaean sherds, human bones, fragments of beaten gold, 
two bronze handles from vases which had once been decorated with gold, 
and other small objects. The pottery is the most inportant part of the 
find: it includes fragments of large vases of the * Palace style,’ like those 
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from Kakovatos, and it is hoped that:a large series of vases of this period 
will be completed from the fragments, The tomb 1s thought to be earlier 
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than that of Dendra, but the pottery has not yet been studied ‘in detail. 
Other Mycenaean tombs were noted: one, of the Late Mycenaean period, 


was excavated. It contained about 
fifty vases and four clay figurines, 
one of them of a type which 1s 
thought to be unique: a woman 
seated ona throne. A Roman hypo- 
gacum, which contained twenty- 
four skeletons, coins and lamps, was 
also excavated. The excavation 
will shortly be resumed. 

Work on Byzantine remains at 
Sparta is reported by Adamantiou 
in Ojikonomos’s “Ex@eoig. (Ipoxtixe 
rog4, 19 ff.) and studies m Laconian 
topography by Kougeas (‘EAAnviKe 
1933, 261 ff.). 

Valmin has made substantial 

rogress with the excavation of the 
Mycenaean site at Malti’ in Mes- 
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senia. This is the firsts Mycenaean settlement to be uncovered in its 
entirety; it comprises some 305 rooms variously grouped into houses. 








' See FHS 19354, 190 and Valmin, Hall, de fe Sectté Ropele dee Letives de Pord, 1093-4, pp. gE 
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A third of the walled area was left open as a market-place. Gournia 


in Crete is the nearest parallel, but at Malthi the outer houses were 


built against the town-wall. ‘The settlement dates from Middle Helladic 


times, with some later rebuildmg. Large apsidal houses have been found, 
and one house of megaron type. Near the southern gate remarkable 
evidence of the cult of the dead came to light; a halfcircle of two 
rows of upright stones enclosed four graves with a single skeleton, and a 
fifth, closed by a large slab, in which were eight bodies; near this were 
two chambers back to back, in each a rectangular stone table, obviously 
chapels of the dead. The whole arrangement of graves, in a semicircular 
stone enclosure set against the main gate, recalls the grave circle at Mycenae. 
The ceramic finds were rich; among them, many great pithoi five feet in 


height. ‘The vases were painted or incised, and are of a type which has 


not been found im quantity elsewhere. They are, in fact, a distinctive 
local type of Middle Helladic. At the end of the Mycenaean age Malthi 
was destroyed by fire and was never again occupied. 

Kyparissis continues his investigation of the Mycenaean cemeteries in 
Achaia, On some sites a curious custom has been observed; the corpses 
were buried alone im trenches lined with pebbles, and the pottery and 
jewellery deposited in the vicinity. 


Nortu-West GREECE 


In Leukas Dorpteld and Gossler have done further work om the aqueduct, 
which seems to have been in use from prehistoric times onward throughout 
the whole of antiquity. Hellenistic tombs, with jewellery, were found. 
In Cephallenia Marinatos has opened two Mycenaean chamber-tombs with 
fine stone doors and dromoi, and has observed the site of a Doric temple 
and of some Hellenistic tombs, | 


BoroTra Proc, AND ‘THESSALY 

The French have resumed the excavations at the Ptoan sanctuary, 
which were begun in the eighties of the last century and had long since 
been abandoned. ‘Their first task was to clear the débrs which had 
accumulated on the site. Later, a small sanctuary at Kastraki (between 
Ptoon and Akraiphia [the modern Karditza]), which had been excavated 
in 1903, but had never been published, was cleaned and further explored. 
The temple is long and narrow, with peristyle and a row of inner columns 
per of wood); it is provisionally dated in the fourth century 3.c. 
Below the hill on which this temple stood, a small archaic sanctuary was 
found; this consists of a rectanwilar altar, of ashlar masonry, with a round 
altar, built of irregular blocks, a little further to the east. Sherds and 
gurines date the deposit of this altar to the period covered by the seventh 
and sixth centuries. A broad paved road leads from this sanctuary to 
Akraiphia; the excavated part of this road is flanked by a series of bases 
which once supported bronze tripods. Some of these tripods had lions'- 
pews as finials (and are therefore not earlier than the archaic period), 
ut a base found some two hundred metres farther north had a tripod 
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of very early type, with plain legs and a central Speer, It is evident 
that this avenue of votive tripods was of considerable length; it recalls 
the long series of Griffon-bowls, revealed by the German excavations in 
the Samian Heracum, | | 

At Delphi, in the north-eastern angle of the precinct, Lerat has found a 
Mycenaean settlement with two distinct periods, both of Late Helladic IIT 
date. The houses are mainly of rectangular form, but two are apsidal. 
In the area of the so-called Temenos of Neoptolemos a great Mycenacan 
pithos sunk into the ground had obviously served as a bothros; it was full of 
potsherds of coarse ware somewhat resembling Minyan, but of late date and 
doubtless of local fabric, Immediately over the Mycenaean stratum, but 
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covering a wider area, were found important remains of Geometric 
occupation. A quantity of Protocorinthian pottery was obtained from this 
neighbourhood, Under the Gymnasium, in the Marmaria, Jannoray has 
found traces of earlier buildings going back to the sixth century. Finally, 
the Acropolis of Avissa was investigated, with the result that buildings and 
tombs of Mycenaean date were found. Nothing later came to light; on the 
other hand, Middle Helladic remains were observed, and it is now regarded 
as certain that the first occupation of Krissa is earlier than that of Delphi. 
Sotiriu continues the methodical exploration of Nea Anchialos, and has 
made progress with the clearing of the fourth basilica, which proves to have 
been the cemetery-church of the town; like the others, it has yielded mosaics 
ane important architectural fragments. The apse was still standing in 1908, 
in which year it was pulled down to provide building material. 
Grundmann has excavated a Neolithic site on an islet in the middle of 
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Lake Boebeis, and has found stratified remains of two settlements. Early 
Bronze Age sherds occurred near the top. An unexpected find was a cist- 
araye containing jewellery, the tomb of a lady of quality who had been 
buried for security on the islet during the Slav invasions of the ninth century, 

_ Béquignon’s earlier studies in the topography of Thermopylae are col- 
lected in RA 4 (1934), 14. A wall with towers west of the ancient Alpenoi 
seems to be a fortification dating from the campaign of 19gr B.c. between 
Antiochus and Rome, but was restored under Justinian. <A hillock to the 
éast has been identified as the Kolonos on which, Herodotus says, was put up: 
a marble lion inmemory of Leonidas, Finally, he has ascertained the site of 
Antheld, at a pomt further east. of the hitherto presumed situation. 


MACEDONIA 


Keramopoullos has published a report of his earlier researches in west 
Macedonia in “Epnp. 1932. 44; the Hellenistic pottery and the bronzes are 
now in Athens. This season he has continued his work around Florina, 
finding both prehistoric and historic remains, and in the region of Coiilion, 
where graves of the archaic period have been discovered. These shewed 
inhumation and cremation burials, with weapons and vessels of clay and 
bronze. 

At Salonica Sotiriu has found an earlier church underneath H. Deme- 
trios. Traces of a Roman bath were observed, which contirm the legend 
that the basilica was built ypon a Roman bath-establishment. 

The French have continued their work at Pippi on a large scale. In 
the south of the town the baths found by Fevyel in 1934 have been more 
completely examined; they consist of a central court with a round basin, 
approached through a monumental gateway. On the right of this were the 
bath-rooms, on the left, a suite of rooms for recreation; of these latter one, 
of apsidal form, contained mosaic pavements of fine workmanship. The 
rectangular part of the room was paved with a large mosaic divided into 
compartments, each containing a single subject; in the apse was a mosaic 
of very small fessellae, representing birds. 

Coupry has continued the work on the Forum; a building with portico 
and peristyle is probably the market. West of the Forum a semicircular 
portico, about forty metres in diameter, abuts on the Via Egnatia. On 
the terrace above the Forum on the north, ony and Lemerle have dis- 
covered a Christian basilica older than that of Direkler. At the opposite end 
of the terrace, a monumental staircase of Roman date provided a means of 
communication between the Acropolis and the lower town, Collart has 
further investigated the Theatre; and the exploration of the Roman 
buildings—part of a gymnasium—underlying the basilica of Direkler has 
been completed. 

THe AEGEAN IsLanps 


In Thasos the French under Lawnay have had another successful season, 
The terrace described last year has been completely cleared, and additional 
evidence for the identification as the Herakleion has come to light. Below 
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the street leading to the Silen Gate a complex of buildings is in course of ex- 
amination—a hall backed by a row of five small rooms, a small temple of the 
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archaic period, apparently the earliest building of the group (but hardly 


earlier than the stxth century); a circular building 20 feet in diameter, the 
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purpose of which is at present uncertain; and finally a portico or hall 
measuring 60 metres in length by 61m breadth. The fine Pegasus-sima 
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reported last year' probably belongs to this last building, which is of the 
second halfof the sixth century 5.c, A number of very fine architectural 
fragments, which resemble some of those from the Ionic Treasuries at 
Delphi, certainly belong to it, Te 

At Delos the French have re-examined the building reported in BCH 
1921, 531. Here Robert encountered a group of seven tombs, which, it 
appears, were not overlooked but respected, by reason of their sanctity, atthe 
time of the Athenian purification of the island. Sherds bearing dedications 
to Anios were found ; this reopens the question ofthe position of the sanctuary 
of that name, which had hitherto been placed near the Sacred Lake. An 
archaic Kouros has also come to light. On the slopes of Mt. Cynthus Coupry 
es pee to clear a house of peculiar plan, rising in three terraces against 
LOE Fit. 

Young and Brock, of the British School, have made trial excavations on 
the Kastro of Sip/mes and in its neighbourhood. 

The Kastro, the site of the ancient acropolis, is entirely covered by 
molern buildings, with the exception of a small area at the north end, 
occupied by the ruins of the mediaeval citadel. This area is surrounded on 
three sides by the remains of a marble retaining wall of good construction, 
sete probably from the sixth century. At the bottom of a trench dug on 
the North face a thick deposit of Geometric and Orientalising sherds was 
discovered, An enormous quantity of mediaeval masonry must be removed 
before this area can be properly examined. A similar deposit of Geometric 
and Orientalising sherds was also found im a small trench dug on the eastern 
slope, outside and imimediately below the retaiming wall. 

No traces of archaic or classical buildings were discovered; nor does it 
scem likely that any have survived in this portion of the ancient acropolis, 
as the rock rises yery steeply, and is found at a depth of only one metre below 
the present surface, 

Below the acropolis, on the western slope of the hill, there are traces of 
an ancient town wall. The line of this wall was followed as far as it is 

reserved, but nothing was found except a quantity of sherds, mostly 
fellenistic and Roman. 
__ A few tests were made at other points on the western slope of the hill. 
Though the majority of sherds found im this area were Hellenistic or Roman, 
a few good Geometric pieces were discovered at the bottom of one trench 
near the bottom of the slope. 

A pit was also dug in the river sand close to the watercourse at the foot 
of the slope; this produced a shaft of a Doric column, 0-75 m. in diameter, 
with sixteen flutes. No other portions of this column, nor any architectural. 
fragments that could be connected with it, have been found so far. Just 
underneath the shaft was lymg a much-mutilated and headless draped 
marble statue of late date. 

Excavations were also undertaken on the slopes of a hill to the south of 
Kastro. ‘Traces of a few early burials were found here, and it is possible 
that subsequent digging in the neighbourhood will lead to more considerable 





* Now publuhed in ACW 1934, pl-4- 
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Geometric and archaic finds. ‘There were also a few fifth-century burials, 
both cremation and inhumation, But the majority of the graves discovered 
belonged to Roman times, and produced some fine glass, a number of 
bronze objects and some jewellery. One of these Roman paves contained, 
among other things, a Geometric steatite seal and some Geometric beads. 
The majority of the sherds found are *‘ Parian*; ‘Siphnian* and Melian 
are also mumerous. Among the latter is a fine panther, identical in style 
with the panthers on some Melian vases at Mykonos. Other wares repre- 
sented are Protocorinthian, Corinthian, East Greek,* Naxian,’ Chiot and grey 
bucchero of uncertamn origin. The excavation ts to be continued next year, 
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In Samos Buschor has continued the excavation south of the Great 
Altar, where a series of nine parallel foundation walls came to light; in plan 
these resemble a ship and recall the dedicauon of the ship of Kolaios 
(Herodotus, IV, 152). The area was again built over about 550 B.c., but 
by 500 the buildings were demolished and a thick layer of rubbish laid down 
over the site, which thencelorward seems to have been occupied by booths 
or shops. 

The Italian School under Della Seta continued the excavation of the 
prehistoric settlement of Poliochni in Lemnos, The town wall, with towers 
and gates, at some points still stands to a height of five metres. ‘Two 
Neolithic strata underlie one of the Copper Age, which is definitely pre- 
Mycenaean, and also pre-Troy V1 (according to Blegen’s latest classification 
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‘Homeric’ Troy is Vila). No settlement in the Eastern Aegean seems to 
go back further in time or to have developed so elaborate a civilisation at an 
equally earlydate. The material conditions of the second Neolithic city are 
described as amazing; stone baths and cement cisterns, the earliest im. the 
whole Aegean area, have been discovered, Small finds include quantities 
of spinning-whirls, obviously older than any from Troy, and clay stamps, 
from the upper layer comes a little silver lion-pendant of Oriental style. 


At Knossos the principal result of the excavations was the discovery first 
of a colossal marble statue of Hadrian (headless), and second, of a large 
Roman villa at the same place, a short distance north-west of the Palace. 
The villa was excavated by Hutchinson under the direction of Sir Arthur 
Evans. A burnt stratum containing lamps and pottery of the second cen- 
tury A.D, overlay the statue; and below it was asecond burnt layer contaming 
first-century debris. A trial trench dug westwards, in the hope of finding 
the head of the statue, produced part of a mosaic m situ. In following up 
this mosaic the peristyle of a Roman villa was uncovered. This has three 
rooms with mosaic floors on the north side, and two rooms, also with mosaic 
floors but separated by a lobby (or staircase ?), on the south side. On the 
east side the house does not seem to have extended any further, but on the 
west a porch with two Corinthian columns in marble (those of the peristyle 
were Doric, and of limestone with shallow fluting in stucco) gave access to 
what must have been the principal room of the house; this also has a 
fine mosaic of which only one medallion has been excavated. The mosaic 
in the central room on the north side has a medallion of Dionysus in the 
middle and around subsidiary designs of birds, flowers and human heads. 
On the north side there is a frieze shewing two dogs, and on the south a 
similar band shewing two dogs chasing two goats (PL. XT,2). ; 

The largest mosaic, (hatin the north-west room, has a series of Dionysiac 
medallions (heads of Pan, Silenus, Satyrs and Maenads} with subsidiary 
designs. such as birds or fish, in the corners (Pl. XI, 1). The walls were 
chiefly of mud brick, but adorned with frescoes, and round their base was 
a fads of marble plaques of different colours. The room at the south- 
west corner, however, had a stucco imitation of such a dado. ‘The south- 
east room originally possessed a fine mosaic with a central medallion of 
Medusa, and other heads in the corners (Fig. 12). Unfortunately this 
mosaic had been exposed some years ago, and the head of Medusa was 
destroyed by a peasant who thought that there might be gold under it. 

In the north-west corner of the large north-west room was found a 
marble statue of a girl in chiton and himation. Head and arms were 
missing, but one arm (without its hand) was discovered later. 

The coins, so far as they have been identified, were all Imperial and of 
the second, third and fourth centuries A.p. 

The statue of Hadnan 1s of some interest partly for its fine preservation, 
partly for its resemblance to the statue recently uncovered by the American 
excavators of the Agora in Athens, and partly because of the abnormal 
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type of Roma on the breastplate (she is represented, like an Amazon, with 

one breast bare, but is accompanied by Athena’s emblems, the owl and the 

snake: she stands on the wolf which suckles Romulus and Remus). 
During the summer a second Roman villa came to light a few hundred 
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yards north of the Palace. Fragments of small Roman copies of Greck 
statues were observed in the course of agricultural operations, and trials 
made subsequently revealed well-preserved remains of the villa at no 
great depth. Peasants working in an adjoining ficld came upon a large 
Roman Saildite unfortunately much destroyed; but-a block with the 
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word VESPASI was recovered and indicates the presence of an important 
Flavian structure. It is hoped that this area may be excavated next year 
when the work at the other villa has been completed. 

Fight Early Greek tombs were excavated in July by Blakeway and 
Brock: they lie in two groups west and south of the Palace, and within 
a radius of half a mile from it. "The six most important of them are here 
described, | 

Tomb A: the tomb itself, which had been plundered, contained only 
a few small Protoweometric vases, two bronze pins, two fibulae and two gold 
pin-heads, but on a ledge, cut in the back wall one metre from the floor, 
were five early Geometric burial pithoi, a number of small Geometric vases 
and a few fragments of iron. The ‘mouth of the tomb was blocked with 
large stones, and with a large unpainted burial pithos containing two small 
Geometric vases. On the left-hand side of the dromos a deep ledge, 
partly walled in with stones, produced a few small Protogeometric vases. 
Che ledge (and dromos) had been disturbed by two Hellenistic inhumation 
burials, and it is probable that it originally contained at least three 
burials, 

Tomb B: a plundered Protogeometric tomb in which only the frag- 
ments of two small Protogeometric vases, some beads and the fragments of 
a bronze fibula remained. ‘The tomb had been intersected at right angles 
by two inhumation burials, one containing a late sixth-century Attic 
cothon and a black-glaze kylix, the other, two (?) Hellenistic unpainted 
spindle-shaped vases. The dromos had likewise been cut by late inhumation 
burials, of which one contained an early fifth-century black-plaze kotyle, 

Tomb C: this tomb had apparently been used in the Protogcometric 
period (the floor below the Geometric bunals ‘produces a few Fragineats 
of Protogeometric), but of the thirteen burial pithoi in position and occupy- 
ing the whole floor-space of the tomb, twelve were late Geometric and one 
(at the mouth of the tomb) was perros. There were a number of small 
vases, including several Creto-Cypriot aryballi, a few fragmentary bronze 
pins, and the remains of an iron dagger, There were no burials in the 
dromos. 

Tomb D; this tomb contained fifteen Protogeometric and Geometric 
burial pithoi and a very large number of associated small vases. The floor 
of the dromos and the stones blocking the mouth of the tomb were littered 
with Protogeometric and Geometric sherds, some of which belong to vases 
from the lower level of the tomb, On the right-hand side of the dromos 
there was a recess containing five Geometric burial pithoi and associated 
small vases, | 

This tomb was by far the richest of those excavated this year. It 
contained a few imported Geometric vases and a few which, while apparently 
of Protogeometric technique, shewed the influence of fully developed 
Geometric designs. Among the small finds may be mentioned two 
Geometric terracotta trees, whose branches, pierced with small holes, 
were intended to provide a booaing Pa lor some terracotta birds 
(likewise pierced) which were found with them; a small Geometric 
terracotta boat, with holes pierced for rowlocks and mast, and with a 
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bearded helmsman seated at the stern; and a minute basket with a plastic 
snake coiled wp in it. | = a 
Tomb E: a Protogeometric tomb with four burials (three pithoi and 
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one bronze cauldron). Two of the pithoi and the cauldron stood on Hat 
stone slabs carefully fitted together, There was a large number of associated 
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vases. The tomb was remarkable for a fme bronze tripod of Cypriot fabric,! 
and for the number of fragments of iron swords and daggers, 
‘Tomb F: a small Protogeometric tomb of considerable interest, con- 


——— 
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taining four burial pithoi. Propped against the outside of the large stone 
slab which sealed the mouth of the tomb there were four vases, of which 
one was a Protogeometric oenochoe, while the others, though apparently 
of Protogeometric technique, shew the influence of fully developed Geo- 
metric patterns, Of these the most interesting is a tall-necked amphora 
decorated with concentric circles, swastikas and the figures of men. Amor 
the small Protogeometric vases inside the tomb were four imported (?, 
Geometric cups. There were no burials in the dromos. 

Other excavations on a smaller scale were carried out at Knossos by 
Hutchinson. On the north edge of Monasteriako Kephali-a thick deposit 
of M.M, IIIS sherds and fragments of stone bowls were found; also some 
L.M. 1 pottery. The finds in this place included two pommels of marble, 
and the base of'a lamp, or fmait-stand, of unique shape. Further south four 
M.M. III pithos burials were found, and below them M.M. Ia graves; 
the most interesting find was a small limestone head of unusual style which 
may be imported. A gigantic marble foor (from a Roman figure about 
18 feet high) was found on the Acropolis; near it was found a fragment of 
a Roman inscription which mentions a‘ library’ and‘ the Lindtans.’ 

The Italians under Pernier have almost completed the work of restora- 
tion and conservation at the Palace of Phaistos; in the course of this task 
various new details have come to light. Similar work has been undertaken 





at Hagia Triada, which has been sadly neglected, the | m paving 
which was in excellent preservation when found, having almost entirely 
perished. 


In the autumn of 1934 Chapouthier cleared further ground outside the 
north-east angle of the Palace of Mallia, discovering a large room with a 
central pillar and two quadrangular bases; the excavation is not completed, 
but the Buftiting wid clearly contemporary with the Palace and attached toit. 
The house to the west of the Palace line been roofed, and an exhibition of the 
pottery arranged in the imterior, 

Details are now to hand of the excavations carmed out by the Greek 
Archaeological Service under Marinatos durmg 1994 and 1935. At 
Amnisos a temple, dedicated to the Egyptian gods, yielded evidence of 
continuity of cult from Roman back to Protogeometric days. Under it lies 
a building of Minoan date, the walls of which had been used for the later 
temple, which may indicate a stil] longer local tradition of worship. 

At Apodulu, in the province of Amari, a palace about 30 metres in length, 
the first of its kind to be found in the western half of the island, has been 
discovered, The building unfortunately is badly destroyed and even the 
ground-plan cannot be fully recovered. It was here that the inscribed 
vase mentioned in my report JMS 1933, 292, and now published by Evans 
in P. of M. TV, 657, note 3, was found; the excavation this year produced 
another piece of the same vase, also mscribed, as well as other small finds: 
part of a stone libation-table, a clay bull’s-head rhyton, a bronze double- 
axe and another of gold. The buthiing was erected towards the end of 
the Middle Minoan age and destroyed in the Great catastrophe which 
affected all Crete about 1550 B.c. 

The examination of the cave at Arkalochori, ta which 1 made brief 
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reference in my last report, has now been completed. It proves to be nota 
true cave but a ‘ rock-shelter,* 30 metres long. In the middle of it was an 
undisturbed deposit of gold and silver double-axes; the rest of the un- 
disturbed votives lay in the northern corner. These include bronze 
double-axes, swords, and knives. In the centre was a small altar, round 
which the gold and silver axes, and some small swords of thin gold, lay in 
an area about two mictres 4 ware. Little pottery was found in the cave; 
sherds only of Late Middle Minoan IIT, and some of Early Minoan. It 
is thought that these last have nothing to do with the cult in the cave; 
the Middle Minoan sherds, however, belong to the time of the cult, and 
indicate that the gold and bronze votives represent a relatively short 
period, from the latter part of MM. III to the beginning of L.M. I, that 
is to say, roughly the sixteenth century s.c. The number of the votives 
of this time 1s astonishing. ‘There are twenty-six gold axes, half a dozen 
of silver, and hundreds of bronze. ‘The latter vary greatly in size, from 
a few centimetres to seventy in width, Many of them are cast, and have 
elaborate incised and chased patterns, One has an imscription, incised 
in three columns, the 13 of which resembles that of the Phaistos clisk. 
This is all the more remarkable since it belongs to the period of the Linear 
Script “.A,’ when hieroglyphic writing had gone out of general use. The 
explanation would seem to lie in the religious character of the inscription, 
and this suggests that the Phaistos disk may be a Cretan religious text of 
the same kind, and not a foreign work. 

The swords form a collection quite as remarkable as the axes. Some 
of them are published by Evans in P. of M. TY, pl..68. They are of two 
kinds: flat, without tang, and obviously made only for dedication; and 
ribbed, with a short tang, and made for actual use. All those of the second 
group are over a metre long, the longest 1-055 m. They are therefore 
the longest prehistoric European swords known, surpassed only by the 
Philistine sword in the British Museum, which is one and a half centimetres 
longer (see P. of M. II, 273). 

Near the theatre of Chersonesos, on a site which may prove to be the 
agora, chance digging has brought to light interesting marble sculpture 
of the Flavian period; the best preserved is a portrait-statue of Matidia 
Augusta over six feet im height. 


Cyprus: 


Dikaios reports the completion of his excavation in’ the neolithic 
settlement of Erin, 8 miles west of Limassol (7771S 1933, p. 204, and 1994, 
p- 198). Underneath each of the 5th layer houses described in the last 
year's res two groups of houses, each group consisting of three super- 
imposed houses, were uncovered. The foundations of the houses of group 
A, which was underneath the 5th layer house A, coincided completely, 
and each house was distinguished by its floor. Three separate thresholds 
were also noticed. The foundations of the houses belonging to group 
B, which was underneath 5th layer house B, did not entirely. coincide. 
All these houses belonged to the same architectural type as those uncovered 
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in the upper layers, #z. circular with a substructure built of one or two 
courses of irregular stones. Underneath these groups of houses were found 
other floors belonging to earlier constructions of which the architectural 
plan could not be traced, and underneath these was the rock. The 
architectural remains uncovered on the rock consisted firstly of post-holes 
arranged in a circle and secondly of circular bothroi dug in the rock, 
The post-holes apparently belonged to huts with no stone substructure, 
but composed simply of wooden posts meeting at the top and forming a 
conical construction, The circular bothroi were used either for burial 
purposes or for storing implements and vases; only one bothros was used 
be burial. In the S.E. corner of the excavated area the rock presented a 
large cavity which continued beyond the limits of the excavated area. 
In this cavity, which must be the Cetrrifng of a large slope of the original 
surface of the rock, the stratification shewed an earlier stage of occupation. 
The layers were thickly carbonised and no stone foundation was noticed. 

Examination of the pottery shews that in the layers studied this year the 
red. wares now become predominant, while the painted wares are In a very 
small minority. ‘This ceramic contrast between the deep layers and the 
upper ones is most striking, The excavations, therefore, in the settlement 
of Erimi reveal a new early stage of Cypriot pottery, which is to be placed 
before the beginning of the Early Bronze Age. 


The British School, Athens. H, G. G. Payne. 
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THE PROGRESS OF GREEK EPIGRAPHY, 1933-1934 


Iw the present article I attempt briefly to survey the books and articles 
relating wholly or largely to Greek inscriptions which appeared In 1993 
and 1934. I do not refer to all reviews, but only to icae Gociuiinn some 
published in 1935) which are of special value to the student, either as offer- 
ing a useful conspectus of the works concerned or as making original con- 
iabutions to the subjects under discussion. I mark with an asterisk 
those works which I have been unable to consult directly. Once again I 
tender my heartfelt thanks to all scholars who, by sending me copes of 
their contributions to epigraphical studies, have helped me in my pleasant 
but onerous task, | 

Death has not taken from us during these years any whose main inter- 
ests and achievements lay in the field of Greek epigraphy, though FE. Cug,' 
E. Pottier* and F, Vulit* had done work of real value in it. 


|, GENERAL 


My summary for 1931-1932 appeared in 7S, luni. 214 ff, and, so far 
as it relates to Egypt, in JEA. xix. 185 ff. The Penge: bibliographies, 
among which I may call special attention to the invaluable * Bulletin 
Epi aphique '*of P. Roussel, have been continued * on their usual lines, 
and mention may also be made of the indexes to REA, i-xv, to <Sar. 
il, to Bull, Sve, Arch. Buly. vii and Bull. Inst, Arch. Bulg. vii and to 
Giotta, i-xx, all of which contain useful epigraphical sections, 

Although no further instalment of the dnsertptiones Graecae has appeared 
in the period under review, U. Wilcken’s reports ® on the great undertaking 
which sinh directs indicate steady progress in the preparation of a further 
fascicule of /G. 117 by J. Kirchner (actually issued in the spring of 1935), 
of the editie minor of IG. vii by F. Schober, of the second and conclucling 
fascicule of JG. ix* by G. Klaifenbach, and of a supplement to JG. xii by 
F. Hiller von Gaertringen, Of the Supplementum Epigraphicum Graecum two 
volumes have been published, covering parts of Asia Minor as well as Cyprus, 
Susiana, Syria and Arabia; these will be mentioned below in their appro- 
priate places.’ — | 

To the study of Greck language and literature inscriptions continue to 
inake contributions of marked value. H, F. Standerwick’s Etymological 


1 CRAsinar, (45, 16711, AFA comix. 208 rig Mf, tix, oy fh, Mire, vii, got, Gyr il, viil. 
© CRAcIuer. pag, 01410, Syria, xveai7 f., Ra. 9 925 fh, and, within more ‘haiied fields, (lutte, soci. 

iv. pp. v (T., mv. 1318. on. 1994, Bie, arck. crt, 374 IE, RA. i 
' 24. iy, oie 479 f., iv. 299 40, Ae, soceili, age, 470 ff, xv. 
' REG. xvii. 205 iF 247 1h, 4728 
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Studies in the Greek Dialect-inscriptions ® discusses in detail a large number of 
dialect words and forms, duly registered in a full index ; M. Lejeune 
investigates *® a dialectological problem, that of the date and extension 
of the use of the dative singular in -c1, for which the available evidence 1s 
almost exclusively epigraphical, and A, Wilhelm, starting from /G, v. |. 
1432. 14 f, collects and analyses *” numerous examples of the repetition 
of a preposition in relative sentences. In the third series of J. U. Powell's 
New Chapters in the History of Greek Literature, the editor, A. W. Pickard- 
Cambridge and C, M. Bowra. discuss some contributions made by epi- 
eraphical discovery to our knowledge of Greek poets and poctry; 10 these 
reference will be made in the following pages. H. T. Wade-Gery exam- 
ines #2-a considerable number of historical epigrams, some derived from 
literary and others from epigraphical sources, in his study of the Gimonian 
age, calling especial attention to the use and significance of the adverb 
qwoti: the principal cpigrams which he treats will be separately noticed 
below. P. Doutzaris devotes a large part of his essay Boon rhytho m 
the poetry and the music of the ancient Greeks to a study of the dirge of 
Sicilus from Tralles and of the two Delphian hymns to Apollo from the point 
of view of their text, their metre and rhythm and their melody. K. Jax's 
work t* on female beauty in Greek poetry quotes a number of epigrams 
derived mainly from Kaibel’s Epigrammata ‘Graeca. ¥. Skard seeks to 
trace 15 in the works of Dionysius of Halicarnassus the use of formulae 
copied from epigraphical documents. 9 

‘The debt sae by historians to inscriptions will appear on every page 
of this survey. Here I may mention M. N. Tod's Selection of Greek Historical 
Fascriptions® in which the texts of 96 inscriptions carlier than 403 B.C. are 
edited with historical commentaries; C. B, Welles’ Royal Correspondence i 
the Hellenistic Period,” a masterly re-edition of 75 letters of kings or high 
officials ranging from g11 B.C. 10 A.D. 21, with translations, textual and his- 
torical notes, and exhaustive discussions of their style, script, orthography, 

rammar and vocabulary; a new edition of the invaluable Prosopographia 
mperii Romani, of which the first part, covering the letters A and B, has 
appeared 7 under the editorship of E. Groag and A. Stein, and M. I. 
Rostovtzeft’s Storia economica ¢ sociale dell’ tmpero romano,” a translation 
into Italian, revised and supplemented by the author, of an indispensable 
work in which inscriptions play an important part. To P. Graindor's 
Athénes sous Hadrien I return below. The second volume of W. Hittl’s 
‘Antoninus Pius 2° contains an elaborate and all but complete collection of 
the evidence for Roman Imperial officials and officers under that ruler 
iii aa a 
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(pp- 1-196) and of the contemporary epigraphical references to him (pp. 
eae many of which Regt is Grok inscriptions (pp. 307 fF), K. A. 
Neugebauer’s interesting essay 2! on Herodes Atticus contains photographs 
of the Oxford herm of Polydeucion, the Corinthian herm inscribed "Hocdns 
evbade trepterotet, and the bull recording the dedication of the Nymphacum 
at Olympia by Appia Annia Regilla, A. Heuss examines 2 in detail the 
evidence, largely epigraphical so far-as it relates to the Greek world, for 
the conclusion of Greek and Roman treaties, dealing especially with the 
officials who concluded them, the preliminary negotiations, the settle- 
ment of the terms and the ratification of the pacts, B. E. Richardson's 
Old Age among the Ancient Greeks ™ contains a list of outstanding exumples 
of longevity recorded in inscriptions (pp. 224 ff.), and a brief chapter on 
the average duration of life (pp, 237 ff.), the evidence for which is marshalled 
in a long appendix (pp. 277 Et.) cataloguing the Greek inscriptions which 
mention the age at death of those whom they commemorate. E, Schlesinger 
devotes an excellent dissertation ** to 4ouAia in Greece and Asia Minor, 
adding a list of the sanctuaries and cities which are known from inscriptions 
to have been declared Svar. To E. Zicbarth we owe two valuable articles 
on subjects about which he speaks with special authority: one of these 2 
contains * new contributions to Greck maritime trade,’ in which epigraphical 
evidence, notably that of S7G. 952, plays an important part, while the other? 
provides an excellent survey, superseding the same scholar’s previous 
article ** on the subject, of the evidence relative to public and private 
hospitality, hotels and inns in the Greek world. ©, A. Forbes subjects to 
a careful scrutiny ** all the references, preponderatingly epigraphical, 
to the institution of the véot in the Hellenic states and lucid y sets forth 
the conclusions to which they point. Under the title * An international 
managed currency in the fifth century’ J, Johnston discusses?” the 
financial position of the staters of Cyzicus, Lampsacus and Phocaea, 

The following pages contain numerous examples of the light thrown 
by inscriptions on the religious and magical conceptions and practices of 
Greek cities. Of a more general nature are H. Volkmann's notes 2° on 
recently discovered representations of Nemesis, on the Egyptian 
Nemesis, on Nemesis mi contests and on Smyrna as a centre of Nemesis- 
worship; L. Robert’s article#! on the Apolline cult-title Kovalos and the 
month Keoparov, and F. Cumont’s addenda ® to his previous discussion 
of the invocation of the Sun as avenger and the representation on monu- 
ments of a pair of outspread hands. Of G. Naumann’s dissertation ® on 
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Greek votive inscriptions I know only the title. E. L. Sukenik’s Schweich 
Lectures on Ancient Synagogues in Palestine and Greece** examine Greek 
synagogue-inscriptions from Delos, Miletus, Aegina, Gerasa and Dura 
and devote special attention (pp. 69 ff.) to those from Stébi, Beth Alpha and 
Capernaum and the Theodotus-dedication from Jerusalem, E, Peterson 
suggests "5 that the formula es @eds in epitaphs may echo the Jewish 
burial-service, M. B. Ogle collects and examines *° irre rey 
from pagan and Christian literature and inscriptions, Greek and Latin, 
in which death is regarded as a sleep, and K.. Preisendanz continues ** 
and concludes his bibliography of magical inscriptions, dealing successively 
with the countries of western and central Europe and with the chief types 
of magical gear. 

[ make no attempt to record all publications of vase-imscriptions in 
books dealing solely or primarily with ceramics, but attention may be called 
to J. D. Beazley’s identification * of two fragments in the Villa Giulia as 
part of a cup of which a fragment, signed by. [Apollodorus, is at Castle 
Ashby, and his discussion * of signatures of Execias and other inscriptions 
on mid-sixth-century b.-f. ware; N. ‘Tosti’s collection “" of ceramic re- 
presentations of the dedication of the dithyrambic tripod; E. Pottier's 
accounts of a Caeretan hydria “in the Louvre depicting Lltad, tx, 167 FF and 
of an inscribed vase“ at Reggio; H. Philippart’s articles on vases at Milan ™ 
and at Rouen, and those by R. Heberdey © on the Briseis-vase of Hiero, 
by H. Kenner “ on the fragments in the Vienna University Museum of 
an amphora in the style of Oltus, by Y. Béquignon ™ on a vase signed by 
Sophilus and by L. D. Caskey * on an Attic r.-f. pelike in the Boston 
Museum representing Odyssey, xi. 81 ff. Other inscribed vases will be 
recorded jinder the places at which they were discovered. W. L. Wester- 
mann comments *° on the historical value of the Rhodian amphora- 
handles, G. Sangiorgi describes *" a glass gem signed by the artist Sostratus, 
and ©. Bonner publishes ™ two Gnostic amulets in the British Museum 
bearing liturgical fragments, 

S. Reinach has called attention “ to a tomb-relief at Madnd, and S, 
Casson’s catalogue of the antiquities at Bowdoin College contains ™ an 
inscribed bronze mina of about 350 B.c., a votive bronze bull, probably from 
Thebes, and a fifth-century strigil from Elis. A. Dain has edited ** in 
a saney form those Greek inscriptions in the Louvre, 281 in number, 
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but it must be used with caution and not without reference to the searchir 
review ** which has been devoted {to it by that master of emeraphiea’ 


materials, L. Robert.*# 


The new system of critical signs pope for the editing of epigraphical 
¥ 


texts (cf. JHS. lili. 216) is discussed 


*. Peeters *? and by M. Hombert,™ 


and U, Wilcken, the editor-in-chief of the Jnscriptiones Graecae, has declared ™ 


his adhesion to it, 


H. Grimme discusses " the newly discovered ra of the Sinaitic 


script, J. L. Siegel examines ® the date and historical 


ckeround of the 


Sinai inscriptions, and R. Butin contributes an essay, of which I know 


only 2 summary,™ on the Serabit inscriptions and | 


on the origin of the alphabet. 


the light they throw 


P. Tullio’s work ® on the source of the 


alphabet is inaccessible to me. In connexion with the Minoan script 
1 may specially mention A, Cuny’s notes on Minoan metrology "4 and on 
| 


the M 


ia inscriptions,** and §. Marinatos’s publication ® of the in- 


scribed steatite vase-fragment from Apodulu, now in the Candia Museum. 
A. W. Persson returns ® to the late Mycenean inscription from Asine 
(ef. 7HS. Nii. 217), of which he gives a revised copy and text, based on the 


\yprian syllabic script; he regards it as a metrical dedication shewing 
archaic 


epic diction and word-forms, A. yon Blumenthal re-examines ® 
in great detail the inscription on the Ezerovo ring, which he regards 
as certainly Thracian, and W. Brandenstein seeks ® to determine the phon- 


evic Yalues of the letters Z®x¥ in the local 


alphabets of Asia Minor 


and subjects the texts of the ‘ Lemnian stele * (JG. xii. 8. 1) to a thorough 
Investigation "" from the points of view of language; grammar and inter- 
pretation, criticising the views recently advanced 7 by F. Ribezzo. 

The new history of Greek writing by A. Sigalas I know only through 


reviews, from which I gather that 


it gives a clear and comprehensive 


summary of current knowledge and theories and deals with palacography 


more fully than with epigraphy. 


M. Hartge, assisted by A. Muthmann, 


examines “ from the * graphological * standpoint some examples of inscrip- 
tions of the archaic and classical periods with a view to determining the 
characteristics of the Greek race as there expressed, 

Several American scholars are engaged in a vigorous controversy, 


fortunately productive of light rather 
adoption of the Phoenician alphabet 
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boldly challenged ** the accepted belief, which assigns that momentous 


event lo goo B,C, or earlier, maintaining that * there is not a shred of evi- 
dence to shew or even suggest thar the Greek alphabet existed earlier than 
700 B.C. and there is absolutely overwhelming proof that it did not.’ 75 
Che earliest extant Greek inscriptions do not, he thinks, antedate the first 
half of the seventh century and shew a seript much closer to the Phoenician 
dedication to Baal of Lebanon (which he dates about 738 8.c.) than to any 
earlier Phoenician inscription, and the seventh century may well have 
witnessed the origin of the earliest scripts derived from Greek, those of 
Lycia, Caria and Etruria. This view, Carpenter claims, is confirmed by 
Greek tradition and by the epigraphical phenomena observable in the 
earliest Greek colonies. Once introduced (probably in Rhodes and, 
shghtly later but independently, in Crete), Greek Writing spread very 
rapidly along the main trade-routes, requiring no long time for evolution 
and propagation. ‘The earliest written text of Homer may be assigned to 
the late seventh or early sixth century, and Archilochus, publishing his 
verses soon after 650, may well be in a real sense the first Gr “man of 
letters.’ But archaeology does not appear to lend to this theory so un- 
mistakable a support as its author claims, A, N. Stillwell publishes 74 
three sherds, of Sahioh two were found in. the Potters’ Quarter at Corinth 
under circumstances precluding any doubt of their genuineness: they can 
be securely dated between 750 and 725, and are inscribed from left to right 
in characters as well developed as those of any archaic inscription, 
proving that ‘ by the period 775-750 B.a., writing must already have become 
a permanent feature of Greek civilisation.’ Three months later C, W. 
Blegen published 7? twenty-two inscribed sherds, twenty of which are in the 
geometric style, found near the summit of Hymettus and attributable to 
about 750 B.c.; their script is ‘ no longer crude and primitive, but already 
established and conventional’ and affords ‘a starting-point of much 
greater security in an attempt to solve the problem than the incomplete 
evidence from Semitic epigraphy.’ J. P. Harland and B, L. Ullman join 
issue with Carpenter on a wider front. In a short but well-annotated 
article ™ (the summary of a longer work, which will, we hope, be published 
in extenso) Harland surveys the evidence, direct and intlirect, of the use of 
writing in mainland Greece during the Late Helladic Period (ca. 14.00 
100 B.C,), and claims that, even apart from antecedent proba lity and 
literary testimony, eee a PS the widespread use at that time of a 
script, derived from Crete, with added signs and local variations, and in 
particular that the Asine inscription shews that the * Myceneans' spoke 
Greek and that the older parts of the Homeric ep s may well have been 
written as early as 1200 B.c, For the adoption of the Phoenician alphabet 
by the Greeks Harland regards Ullman’s date as too early but Carpenter’s as 
far too late, and himself suggests a date close to 900 B.c. Ullman, however, 
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is inclined 7 rather to raise than to lower the date for which he previously 
argued. The new finds from Serabit, Gezer, Lachish, Byblus and Ras 
Shamra push back the invention of the alphabet possibly as lar back as 
about 2000 8.c, Carpenter's arguments are answered sertatim, and an 
examination of the Greek letters one by one leads Ullman to deny that the 
closest affinities of the earliest Greek script are found in the Cyprian bow! or 
even in the Moabite stone. The persistence of the Cretan script in Hellas 
until at least 1200 B.c. does not, it is urged, disprove the early introduction 
of the Phoenician letters, while the absence of inscriptions dating from 
1200-700 B.C. would be no valid proof of the illiteracy of Hellas in these 
centuries: but the new discoveries from Corinth and Hymettus help to 
bridge the gulf and the Marsiliana abecedarium of about yoo B.c. presupposes 
a long antecedent development. * All the signs, then, point, not to the late 
eighth, but to the eleventh or the twelfth century or even earlier, as the 
ime for the introduction of the alphabet into Greece.’ A. Cuny’s brief 
-ritical summaries ®° of contributions to the study of the origin of alphabetic. 
and especially of Greek, writing deserve note: he himself inclines to push 
back by some centuries the Greek reception of the alphabet. 

In a long essay *! on the * Prehistory of the Alphabet’ J. 5. Newberry 
deals incidentally with the same problem, but his main thesis 1s thar “the 
Phoenician alphabet was no more the mother of the Greek alphabet than 
Sanskrit was he mother of Greek,” but that ‘ these two groups of languages 
derived their letters froma common source,’ which he identifies as Sumerian. 
A detailed examination of the several Greek letters leads to the conclusion 
that they were directly derived from Minoan, not from Phoenician, though 
the Phoenicians did play an uhh Sorters role in the formation of the Greek 
alphabet, changing the shapes of some letters and drastically reducing their 
number: ultimately, however, * it is from Sumerian that the Egyptians, the 
Minoans, the Semites-and the Greeks obtained the names and shapes of their 
written characters.’ | 


Ll, ATTIGA 


A. W..Gomme’s valuable work on The Population af Athens in the Ftfth 
and Fourth Centuries B.C.®? makes full use of the available epigraphical data, 
mainly of the fourth century (see p. 87), tor solving the difficult problems it 
attacks. The inscriptional evidence for the total hgures and their class- 
distribution is summarised (pp. 8 ff.), and special attention is drawn to the 
lists of EpnBor (1G. ii. 478, 1156, “Epny. 1918, 73 ff), Boudeutad (ii*. 1698 I) 
Sicitytal (ii*. 1924-6, 1°. 847?) and gidrat dpyupai (i117, 1559- a anil. to the 
record of the Eleusinian émapyal in 929 8.c. (0*. 1672). W. Darpfeld 
replies briefly to the arguments of Dinsmoor, Paton and Kolbe (cf. 
FHS. liii, 222) against his views of the destruction of the old Athena- 
Temple and its Opisthodomos, promising fuller treatment of the problem 
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in a forthcoming book, V. Ehreaberg has given a critical estimate ™ of 
W.S. Ferguson's Treasurers of Athena (ci. JAS. Tui. 222 f), 

(IG. i,] Down to 403 8.¢—The American excavations in the Athenian 
Agora have yielded a very rich epigraphical harvest,“ comprising over a 
thousand inscriptions, and, though many of these are insignificant frag- 
ments, some texts of real interest have emerged. ‘Those which belong to 
the sixth or fifth century include, in addition to.the “ Marathon epigrams’” 
(see below under i*. 763), a r.-f sherd ®* inscribed ‘AAxpe[ov] xard[s], the 
opening words of a treaty ** between Hermione and Athens ratified about 
450, a fragment ** of another decree, a boundary-stone * of a shrine of 
Heracles, an addition ® to the sale-list of Alcibiades’ household furniture 
together with two fragments of the same or a similar list, the epitaph ™ of 
an Egyptian weaver, a fragmentary epigram ** relating to the Persian Wars, 
a leaden weight ™ found near the Metro6n and an carly fifth-century 
dedication "* identifying the site of the precinct and altar of the Twelve 
Gods. Ina well, cleared in 1932, a dozen ostraka were found, which played 
a part in the ostracisms of 487 and the following years: they bear the names 
of Hipparchus, Megacles (3), Hippocrates son of Alemeonides, Hippocrates 
son of Anaxileos, Aristeides (4) and Themistocles (2), and are published, 
with excellent photographs, by T. L. Shear “ and H. Thompson,”* 

Among the numerous but sadly mutilated finds made by O. Broneer on 
the northern slope of the Acropolis are * a b.-f. sherd, and 14 inscriptions 
on stone, among them a sixth-century metrical dedication of a potter,” a 
new fragment ° of the Hekatompedon-inventory for 431-0 and 430-29 B.c, 
(IG. i*. 259-6o), confirming Woodward's restoration (JHS. xxxi. 35 ff), 
and two fresh fragments? of the Erechtheum building-accounts (/G. ¥. 
973-4), one of which necessitates a rearrangement of the extant portions of 
the account for 409-8. Two fragments of an archaic inscription from the 
Roman Agora are reported"! but not yet edited. N. Spee and W. 
Peek publish 1? an epitaph in four couplets, discovered in the 6565 Amrvaou, 
and associate it with the Athenians who fell at Coronea in 447: Peek further 
analyses and restores +* the text, suggesting that in thought and language 
it is reminiscent of Sophocles. The striking grave-relief of Ampharete, 
found by K. Kiibler in the Cerameicus, belongs to the close of the fifth *°* or 
to the early years of the fourth *"* century, 

On the site claimed as that of the Platonic Academy, P. Z. Aristophron 
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has unearthed a fifth-century fragment bearing four names which can 
be restored as those of four leading members of the Platome School. Recent 
accessions to the National Museum include?’ an archaic votive text 
and a itth-century relief ofa warrior, Of the inscribed sherds from Mount 
Hymettus I have spoken above [p, 177). G. Sotemades’ report on his 
excavations at Marathon, which have had important topographical 
results, announces '"* the discovery of a hépos teyévos "Adeveas and of an 
eptep? dating from the first half of the sixth century, 
turn to recent discussions of inscriptions already known. W. Peek 
attempts to restore" an Attic skolion scratched on a r.-f.. pyxis of about 
ao B.c. The decree relative to the Eleusinia at Eleusis, Athens and 
halerum (cf. 7HS. lin. 218), of which only the concluding phrases, an 
amendment and the beginning of a second amendment survive, has evoked 
valuable articles from three experts. C, Picard corrects and restores "° 
the texts at several points, examines its significance with special reference to 
the part played by eeu and claims that it confirms Plutarch’s account 
(Perwles, 13), while leaving uncertain what share, if any, Ictinus took in 
the Periclean reconstruction of the Telesterion; R. Vallois!” dates the 
decree, mainly on epigraphical grounds, in 453-1 B.c., discusses the roles 
assigned to the newly created Sriotétat and to the Athenian Aoyiorel and 
concludes that important work was to be carried out only in the Eleusinion: 
ty Gote: and that inscriptions give us no precise information about the 
chronology of the Periclean Telesterion save that it was built after 452 and 
that Coroebus’ career began before 450; RK. Rubensohn also re-edits “ the 
decree and examines “* the questions of the existence of a * holy of holies’ 
in the Telestcrion and of the meaning of the term dvdxtopov, which occurs 
in the decree. 

The problems presented by the dramatic record found at Aexone for at 
Halae Aexonides) a few years ago (cf. JHS. li. 218 I, liji. 219 f.) are dis- 
cussed @* by A. W,. Pickard-Cambridge, who thinks that Sophocles’ 
Traégert, if a tetralogy, may well have comprised the *Aac&éa1, Mucol, 
"Ayasav EWAAoyos and TrAepos, and by M. Fromhold-Treu!* who in- 
dependently reaches the same conclusion about the composition of the 
Telephus-trilogy, which he dates between 498 and 420 n.c, M. N. Tod 
has edited #* with an historical commentary the epitaph of the Spartans 
who fell at the Peiraeus m 403 (cf. HS. li. 217, liii, 219), 

G, A, Duncan’s essay “* on Athenian public finance in the fifth century 
emphasises the * unsatislactory and incomplete nature’ of the epigraphical 
evidence and surprisingly meglects what there is. On different aspects of 
this subject two outstanding works throw light. In H. Nesselhauf’s [nter- 
suchungen zur Geschichte der deltsch-attischen Symmachie “8 we have an interesting 
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attempt to trace the conversion of the League into an Empire, the develop- 
ment of Athenian thalassocracy, the financial effects of the Archidamian 
War on Athens and her subjects and the fluctuations of tribute between 
454 and 431, an attempt based mainly upon the quota-lists (see Index, 
p~ t44) as revised by West and Meritt in SEG. v, in which a few minor 
restorations are proposed. An appendix (pp. 120 ff.), in which many 
valuable suggestions are made, deals with the Attic colonies and cleruchies 
of 448-6 p.c., drawing special attention to the * Chalcidian Decree’? (JG. i2, 
39), the foundation-decree of Brea (i*. 45), which Nesselhauf dates in the 
autumn of 446, and the two inscriptions (i*. 396, 950) sometimes adduced 
(falsely, as the author maintains) to prove the existence of a cleruchy at 
Eretria.. No less important and more purely epigraphical is B. D. Meritt’s 
Athenian Financial Documents of the Fifth Century,“* containing an embarrassin 

wealth of minute observation, acute restoration and «ober historical 
comment on a large number of texts in /G. 17. and in SEG, v, together with 
photographs and facsimiles which it would be hard to equal and impossible 
to surpass. The invaluable epigraphical index (pp. 191 £1) shews that 
restorations are proposed in no fewer than 26 inscriptions, notably in i. 50, 
63, 105, 293-302, 304, 308, 324, 358. The nine chapters of the work deal 
with (1) the tribute-assessment of 428-7 3.c., assigning SEG, v. 28, 25 and 
29 to 430-29, 429-8 and 428-7 respectively; (2) the reversed tribal cycle 
of the Treasurers of Athena from 449 to 430 B.c. and other similar reversed 
cycles; (3) the accounts of Pheidias’ chryselephantine Athena, the frag- 
ments of which (i*. 55-61) Meritt seeks to date; (4) the record of expense 


for the Samian and Byzantine War (i?. 293), of which a new restoration and 
interpretation are offered! 324 and the fragment of the Samian capitulation 
recently added by Wade-Gery (cf. JHS. iii. 220); (5) the records of state- 
expenses (i*. 293-3092), with special reference to 294 +299-+- 308, 295, 296+ 
297 + 298-+-309@, 300, 301 and go4, of several of which fresh transcripts are 
given; (6) the record of loans from Athena in 410-09 8.c. (i?. 30 A) atid 
the decree in honour of Archelaus of Macedon (i%. 105), which is dated in 
407-6; (7) the list of loans from Athena in 407-6. (7%. 3048) and its sig- 
nificance for the Attic calendar; (6) Thucydides and the accounts of the 
Acyiotal (1°. 324), of which a revised text is given; (g) the * conciliar’ year 
and its relation to the Metonic solar year, together with a new text of i=. 302 
and a revised table of the calendar for 432-404 and of the order of the months 
for 432-406 B.c, | 

In addition to the texts in JG. i*, already mentioned, the following have 
been discussed afresh. 

i. On the bold assumption that the restoration of the * Salaminian 
Decree” offered in JG. i*. is ‘ final’, W. Schwahn dates ! the measure in 
507-6 8.c., refers it to Athenian cleruchs and examines its political, economic 
and military significance. | 
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3, 4. A. Wilhelm re-examines the script of the ‘ Hekatompedon 
Inscription ’ and maintains, against Luria, that it must be dated 485-4 B.c. 

8. B. D. Meritt adds*™ a new fragment to this document, rejects frag- 
ment @ and assigns the inscription to 452-1 B.C, | 

16, J. H. Oliver dates ** the * Phaselite Decree " about 450 B.C. _ 

63, by. B. D. Meritt and A, B. West re-edit ™* the decrees of 425-4 
ordering a reassessment of the Empire and the schedule containing the new 
assessments. “Thework tlhistrates afresh the practised insight and meticulous 
care characteristic of these two masters of * architectural epigraphy * and, if 
not final, ar least marks an astonishing advance over any previous treatment 
of the disjecta membra of this vitally important document. The extant 
fragments are described one by one, their position is, so far as possible, 
determined, the text of the decrees is restored, translated and annotated, and 
the assessment-list is reconstructed. Though still rejecting (pp. 81, 84 ff.) 
Kolbe’s view that b3 and 64 are copies of the same list, the ps now un- 
hesitatingly accept (pp. 88 ff.) the conclusion, vigorously championed by 
Kolbe (ch FHS. lili. 220), that the sum-total of the assessment lay between 
r4bo and 1500 talents. 

— gt, g2. While fully admitting the value of Wade-Gery’s study of the 
“Decrees of Callias” (cf. FHS. lin, 220 f.), W. Kolbe rejects °° certain of 
his restorations and criticises two views which Wade-Gery has now with- 
drawn, the * sinking-fund theory * and the attribution to 422B.c. He main- 
tains the date 434-3 for both decrees and the priority of g2 to g1, argues 
that their aim was to prevent unproductive expenditure undermining the 
soundness of the financial position of Athens and ends by giving us his 
restored text of g2 with brief critical notes (pp. 175 f£). Starting from these 
two articles, A. B. West analyses? fully the contents of both decrees, 
agreeing in the main with Kolbe though differing on some crucial points. 
examines the relation between them, inclines to regard 2 as prior to qr, and 
demies that g2-ll, 19-22‘ provide for a revolutionary reform of the two most 
important treasuries of Athens, those of Athena and of the Hellenotamiae ': 
he too adds a revised text of 92, differing from Wade-Gery mainly in II, 
1g-25. B. D. Meritt also attacks ™* the problem of 92, basing his text on 
Wade-Gery’s readings supported or supplemented by his own examination 
of the stone and maintaming that Il, 20 ff. contain no provision for the 
establishment of a state treasure but provide that the Hellenotamiae are to 
make deposits during the year of the sums due to cach one of the gods with. 
the treasurers of Athena. This agrees in the main with West's view, though 
the two differ considerably in their restoration of the crucial passage. 
_ 204, 211. Meritt has rediscovered ™* two lost fragments of the quota- 
list of 441—0 (SEG. v, 14), and also one of the list of 494-3 (SEG, v.21). 
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gar. He has further identified %" a fragment of the list lor a year 
between 420 and 417 (SEG. v. 35). | 
 /gssa. W. S, Ferguson and W. B. Dimsmoor re-examine“! the last 
inventory of the Pronaos of the Parthenon, reassert against A, C. 
Johnson ™ their assignment of it to 405-4, claim it as a confirmation of the 
orderly rotation of the secretary-cycle from 411 to 386 or even 358, and 
describe it as a * sort of historical postscript appended to the inventories of 
the Pronaos to account for the subtraction of ex-votos made to finance 
the last Sani rar of the war.’ 

959, 260. Of a new fragment of the Hekatompedon-inventories I have 
already spoken (p,.179)-0 
| 293. Meritt has claimed ™ /G, i} 560 as part of the Samian War 
accounts. Admitting that his restoration of this record in Athenia 
Financial Documents (see aig postulates too long a line, he offers ** a 
restoration based on a line of 64 instead of 93 letters. 

gor. In his article on ‘An Internanonal Managed Currency,” J. 
Johnston frequently refers 85 to Wade-Gery’s edition of this financial 
document, | 

325, 329, 330, 334. In editing the new fragment of the sale-lists of 
the property of the Hermocopidac, Meritt deals ° with these members of 
the series. 

396. R. Vallois conjectures“? that this account may relate to the 
Eleusinion év Gore: and suggests a restoration of il. 13-15, 

998, Meritt adds ™* to the accounts of this public work, perhaps 
Pheidias’ Athena Promachos, two contiguous fragments, one of which is 
IG, +. 564. 

330-344. He also adds ™* to the Parthenon-accounts two fragments, 
one of which, relating to 447-6 B.c., joins 339 and gives a restoration in 
340, while the other belongs to 341, 343 or 344. The Athenian vodiken, 
mentioned only in g42 and 949, are discussed *4#° by A. Korte, who suggests 
that their functions were transferred to the vavrobixn between 442 and 
497 2.0, 

373, 374. Of the new fragments of the Erechtheum-accounts unearthed 
by Broneer I have spoken above (p. 179). Meritt assigns *™ an additional 
fragment to 374 and shews that in |. 30 the accepted restoration 1 E605 
must be rejected. 

377. West discusses ™* the chronological data of this account of the 
Delian amphictions, which helps to shew that Meton mace no raclical 
change in 433-2 in anticipation of his nineteen-year cycle. 

394. L. Weber returns ** to the vexed question of the four-horse 
chariot on the Acropolis commemorating the Athenian victories of 506 B.c, 
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6og. A. Wilhelm restores and interprets afresh 4 the monument of 
Callimachus, polemarch at the battle of Marathon. which he revards as a 
dedication planned by Callimachus and executed by the state after his death. 

763. Of the discoveries made in the Agora none has evoked so keen an 
interest as that which gives us the openings of four couplets, Sie he two 
separate poems, of which the ends have long been known and associatec with 
the Persian Wars. The find was announced 448 by T. L. Shear, bur the 
edie princeps was entrusted to J. H. Oliver2“* who restores the second 
epigram and interprets the monument as a cenotaph consisting of a stele 
bearing the names of the 192 Athenians who fell at Marathon, supported by 
a base on which the poems were engraved, The first of these he assizns to 
Simonides, the second, added in a different hand, to Aeschylus. ‘This view 
is accepted 4 by J. L. Myres, but is challenged 4 by A. Wilhelm, who, 
without discussing the question of authorship or of the reason for the addition 
of the second epigram, attempts a restoration of both poems, refers them not 
alone to those who fell but to all who fought at Marathon, and regards the 
monument not as the base of a cenotaph but as one of the Emypéqpata 
ev Tois “Epycis mentioned by Demosthenes (xx. 112), F: von Hiller also 
questions ' QOliver’s interpretation: substituting the restoration wrezgol Te 
[kal Gxumdpov inl ved]y for the sezol te|y PapPapopovey éitély of Oliver 
and Meritt, he refers the first epigram to Salamis and Plataea, while the 
second, in. which for Oliver's iv Gpc trois za0apu[6e1 he substitutes a suggestion 
of P. Maas," iy &pa tology’ (= told") é8éulovn Teppayyevey trop, he 
refers to Marathon and suggests that it was inscribed in place of an erased 
ram of ‘Themistocles; Finally (not to overstep the chronological limit 
of this survey), W. Peek criticises! yor Hiller’s restoration and exegesis, 
makes some restorations based on autopsy, denies that the second poem is 
engraved in yasura and assigns both to the battle of Marathon, 

27, 943, 045, 946. H. T. Wade-Gery quotes !* the epierams ¢om- 
mechonetnae the Cormnthians who fell ar Salamis in 480 arid the Atheniacs 
who lost their lives in the Hellespontine region in 440, offers a new restora- 
tion of one relating to the battle of Potidaea and discusses Wilhelm’s attribu- 
tion of another to the batile of Tanagra. 

For the casualty-list of Arginusae see below under JG. ii. 1951. 


[/G. ii and iii] After 403 8.c.—Of the new Attic inscriptions of this 
period the great majority have been unearthed in the American excavation 
of the Greek Agora directed by T. L. Shear, who has 1 rted on the epi- 
graphical results, conaissing of over a thousand texts, of the campaigns of 
1931, 1932 * and 1933.44 Of the 81 inscriptions discovered in Ig3t, ten 
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have received from B, D. Meritt a * preliminary,’ but admirably full and 
careful, publication.“5* Among them area base (No. 1) bearing the names 
of the archon of 394~—3 with his qéps6po5 and secretary (JG. ii*. 2811), three 
fragments of a fourth-century casualty(?)-list (No. 9), part of a decree for 
the taxiarchs of Olbius’s archonship, which Meritt assigns '* to 277—6 B.c. 
(No. 5), a fragment of a deeree for the ignfo: and their officials about 
240 B.c. (No. 6), decree-headings of the archonships of Chaerephon and 
Jason (Nos. 7, 9) and four fragments of a letter? of M, Aurelius and 
Commodus (No. 190}. Of the seven texts edited by J. H. Oliver two have 
been mentioned above: the rest '** comprise portions of two lists, probably 
of Bouvaevtal (Nos. 19, 14), a fragment of a decree in which’a reference to 
the Macedonian royal lamily has been erased (No. 15), a broken decree of 
161-0 B.C, lor a kosmetes (No. 16) and seven contiguous fragments of a 
document of the third century a.p. in which a kosmetes honours his col- 
leagues and the epheboi under his charge (No. 17): L. Robert !** and 
P. Graindor *" independently propose an alternative restoration in this 
last text. ‘The other finds of 1931 and 1932 and some of 1933 are edited 
by Meritt in a long and fully indexed article containing 178 Greek texts and 
one Latin (No, 173), all save two illustrated by photographs or line- 
drawings: only five (Nos, 68, 86, 101, 105, 128) were previously known, 
while five or possibly six (Nos. 1, 95-7, 46, 105?) date from the fifth century, 
Of27 more or less mutilated decrees, Nos, 7-20 are of special chronological 
interest; additions are made (No. 29) to Hadrian’s letter to the Dionysiac 
veyvirat at Athens (/G. 17. 1105); a tantalising fragment {No. 31) * gives 
a partial record of constitutional procedure in the middle of the second 
century B,c.’; fifteen Bagmens belong to lists of prytanes, epheboi, ete. 
(Nos, 41-55); of 23 dedications (Nos. 59-81), one (No. 65) contains an 
interesting list of festivals, and g4 grave-stones (Nos. 82-175) complete the 
group, P. Roussel contributes *™* observations on three of these texts [Nos. 
17, 33; 54) and longer comments on three more (Nos. 24, 25, 39), dating 
the last about 166 B.c. and regarding it-as the earliest extant fragment of 
the Dehan accounts under the second Athenian domination. H. A, 
Thompson's article?™ on the clay lamps found in 1931 conyprises 317 
items, Greek, Hellenistic and Roman, many of which bear their makers’ 
names, and V, Grace deals '®* exhaustively with the stamped amphora- 
handles—Thasian, Rhodian, Cnidian and others—found in 1931-932, and in 
an appendix (pp. 296 ff.) describes nine seals found in 1933. Finally, 
G. W. Elderkin publishes *** a gnostic amulet bearing a magical formula. 
The Greek excavation of the Roman Agora has been much less produc- 
tive and the inscriptions found there are not yet adequately published: a 
provisional report '** by Ph. D. Stavropoullos contains a votive to Zak 
tyioros (JG. ii*. 4784), a corrected version of a dedication to Hermes 
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Pohavisios (ii*. 4855). an archaistic choregic inscription (ii*, 121) and 
the text (ii*. 3712) on a statue-base of the Ionian sophist Cassianus, Professor 
of Rhetoric and Rector of Athens University, the interest and meaning of 
which are well brought out ‘** by J. H. Oliver. On the northern slope of 
the Acropolis O. Broneer has found '** an inscription recording the length 
of the walk encircling the Acropolis and 39 other texts, of which three have 
been noted above (p.179); the rescinclude an additional fragment (No, 12) 
of’. 1gqr (see below’, a decree (No. 15) apparently referring to Philip's 
siege of Byzantium in 440-99 8.c., the heading (No. 18) of a decree of 
307-6 8.¢., important for the study of the calendar in that year, a fragment 
of a decree (No. 19), in which L. Robert makes! q correction. and of 
another (No. 20), which seems to relate to a tre: y between Athens and 
Andros. M. Segre publishes 179 two inscriptions of the Roman are on a 
marble block in the Asclepicum and identifies a fragment in the Epi- 
graphical Museum as part of the base of the statue rected in the Asclepicum 
t¢ Flavius Glauctas in the time of Hadrian (1i*. 3964, 45192). | 

In the Cerameicus a well-preserved epigram !7! has come to light, com- 
memorating vipacos who fell Mouviyios Grd tefyeot, according ta 
N. Kyparisses and W. Peek in 287-6, when 420 Athenians tried to capture 
Peiracus from Antigonus and perished to aman (Polyaen. ¥. 17). Recent 
accessions }* to the National Museum need not detain us. ‘The Director- 
‘lip Of the Epigraphical Museum, which now contains almost 13,000 
inscriptions, has passed to K. Kourouniotes™ A. A, Pappagiannopoulos 
Palaios edits ‘** five interesting Attic texts: one of these (No, 9), found 
south of Loutsa, is a fourth-century deme-decree in praise of a public- 
spirited member who, inter alia, tyophynoev Tols nuppryiotals, independently 
published '7* by Ph. D. Stavropoullos, another (No. 13), of uncertain 
provenance, Js a banquet-relief dedicated about 950 B.c.jpat Bottavi Kai 
Hpwivy Evbooiaa (1G. u*, 4591), a third (No. 12), isa fourth-century dedica- 
tion to Dionysus at Eleusis by four men crowned by their deme (1i*, 2845) 
and the other two (Nos..10, 11), of the early fourth century, were found at 
Petraeus and relate to the competition among four demes called the terpé- 
Keopo1 by Pollux, iv. 105 (1°, 2830, 3102). From Peiracus comes also a 
metrical epitaph edited '’* by Peek and commented on !** by Wilhelm, 
while G, Soteriades’s excavations at Marathon have brought to light, in 
addition to the texts mentioned above, part of the record 47 of the erection 
ofan altar (ii*. 3192), a dedication with sculptor’s signature, a basis "Adnvas 
Tekectoupyou and an early Roman epitaph.!™ Among recent acquisitions of 
the Copenhag Glyptothek are three Attic grave-lekythoi of the fourth 
century, published °° by F. Poulsen, and a metrical epitaph of the same 
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period, now in the Cleveland Museum, owes its first adequate publication **4 
to W. Peek. 

Peek also re-edits2® with new readings and restorations, three Attic 
epigrams, two of them! sepulchral, the third a curious dedication (1°. 
4797) to the "Wpat, consisting of quotations of Hesiod, Opera, 197 ff., and. 
fliad, v. 749, and an adaptation of Hesiod, Theog. go2. L. Robert points 
out #4 that the epigram of the dptoypaees published as new by Peck (AAT. 
lvi. 119) was edited !*5 by Lambros in 1905. D. 1. Pallas attempts *** to 
restore the extant fragments of the text on the pidAn of the Christian Parthe- 
non in six lambic lines. . | 

The best preserved decree from the sanctuary of Apollo Zoster (cf. 
FHS, liii. 225) has been re-edited ** by M. N. Tod and C. Picard has ¢is- 
cussed ™* the meaning of zaetp or gacripios applied to Athena and other 

ods. B. D. Meritt shews '® that in the much-ciscussed decree from 
Rhamnus (cf. JHS. iii. 226) the erased name in |, 6 is Antigonus and not 
Demetrius: thus this stone affords no evidence against Dinsmoor's dating 
of the archon Ecphantus In 23g-8 B.C, 

P. H. Davis's Some Eleustnian Building-Inseriptions of the Fourth Century 
#.c, 1 ig inaccessible to me. The decree from Eleusis honouring the 
SaSo0xos Themistocles (FHS, lili. 225) forms the subject of a valuable 
essay 2! by P. Roussel, while O. Rubensohn comments }%* on the fourth- 
century building-record (ibid.) recently discovered by K,. Kourountotes. 
‘The extent to which P. Graindor’s masterly account! of Athenian life 
and history under Hadrian utilises epigraphical materials is suggested by 
the index of inscriptions, which fills ten pages (go7 ff.): some twenty new 
restorations are proposed and five inscriptions are fully discussed—Hadnan's 
law (i. 1100) on pp. 74 ff, his rescript (ii*, 1103) on pp- 127 ff., the letters 
of Plotina and Hadrian's rescript about the Epicurean School (iP. 1099) 
on pp. 204 ff.,.a sacrificial calendar (ii*. 1367), which Graindor assigns 
to this reign, on pp. 148%, and a sale-list of real property (i>. 2776) om 
pp. 184 ff. E. Cavaignac’s note on the Ptolemaid and Attalid tribes, 
created about 228 g.c. and in 200 respectively, rests directly on Dinsmoor's 
Archons of Athens (pp. 444 ff), but ultimately on the epigraphical sources 
used by Dinsmoor and his predecessors, 

The knotty problems of Athenian and Delphian chronology are so 
inextricably interwoven that [ propose to deal in a single paragraph with 
the ieee books and articles, whether they approach the subject from 
the Athenian or from the Delphian side. The close and detailed character 
of the arguments employed and the large number of inscriptions to which 
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appeal is made render a brief and at the same time adequate summary 
impossible and I shall not attempt a task in which I should be foredoomed 
to failure. W. S. Ferguson’s Athenian Tribal Cycles in the Hellenistic Age 10s 
examining and in many cases modifying the results reached by Dinsmoor, 
deals with all the main questions of Athenian chronology from the late 
fourth to the early first century B.c., with special reference to the tribal 
cycles, secretarial and priestly, and their determination by sortition or 
by rotation, with a view to ‘ the equalisation of the phylae and hence of all 
Athenians in the opportunity of administrative service.’ A fill index and 
a table of inscriptions discussed greatly facilitate the use of the book. 
The results, so far as they concern the archons, secretaries and priests of 
Asclepius, are tabulated for 307-48 8.¢, (pp. 22 ££), with alternative 
lists for 263-231. The cyclic succession of the Athenian priests at Delos 
during the second Athenian domination is proved (pp. 155 ff.) and a long 
section is devoted to the problem of the year of Polyeuctus and the Aetolian 
Soteria (pp. 107 ff), leading to the conclusion that Polyeuctus held office 
in 255-4 B.c., that the Aetolian Soteria was founded in 254 and was a 
penteteric festival held in the Pythian years and that after 254 the annual 
soteria, founded by the Amphictiony in 278, continued to be celebrated 
in the non-Pythian years (p. 136). To this solution W. Kolbe is resolutely 
opposed.. In an article *** on the foundation of the Aetolian Soteria at 
Delphi he surveys previous views, attacks the theory of Roussel, which many 
scholars have accepted, involving a Panhellenic reorganisation of a Delph- 
ian festival, and argues that the Actolians invited the Athenians in Poly- 
euctus year, 277-6 B.c., to the first Soteria, held in autumn 276. Ina 
later article 1°7 he criticises Ferguson's. Tribal Cycles, questions a number 
of his assignments, musters numerous facts which militate against the accept- 
ance of his views on the cycles and in particular denies that Olympiodorus 
was archon in two successive years: he also offers new restorations in il. 
378 and 649 and reaffirms his attribution of Polyenctus to 277-6, while 
elsewhere 1 he seeks to corroborate these views and to answer objections 
brought against them, proving that Greek decrees relating to the reorgani- 
sation of festivals were clearly formulated and that the Attic decree must refer 
to the founding, not to a later development, of the Soteria. Ferguson 
answers ” Kolbe’s first and second articles, summarime the evicence 
which in his judgment renders their position untenable, pointing out some 
of its implications and criticising his rejection of Roussel's solution. On the 
other hand, G. Daux challenges 2% Kolbe’s assignment of the Athenian 
Argeius to 97-6 2.c. and supports Ferguson's and Dinsmoor’s dating in 
93-7, paying special attention to a Delian dedication (SIG. 726): he 
shews how this result illuminates one aspect of the religions revival which 
visited Greece towards the close of the second century p.c. W, W. Tarn 
emphasises 2°! the historical importance of these divergent chronological 
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systems with particular reference to the outbreak of the Chremonidean 
War, which started (/G. ii". 686-7) in the archonship of Peithidemus, 
whom Dinsmoor places in 270-69, Tarn (followed by Ferguson in his latest 
article) in 267-6 and Kolbe in 266-5: incidentally Tarn discusses the dates 
of Menecles and Nicias IT, whom he assigns to 281-0 and 280-79 B,Cc., 
whereas Kolbe places them a year earlier and Dinsmoor and Ferguson 
twelve years later. To R. Flaceli¢re we owe a useful summary and criti- 
cism *® of those sections in Dinsmoor and Ferguson which deal specifically 
with the problem of the Delphian Soteria. | 

In a long article °“ marked by extraordinary accuracy of observation 
and perfection of technique 5. Dow examines the extant archon-lists 
(except b*. 1706 and 2396, for which see below), viz. 1714-360 and SBBerl, 
1888, 318, extending from 88-7 B.c. to the middle of the second century 
A.D. Each is separately examined and a conspectus of results is added 
with a provisional statement of conclusions, subject to revision in the light 
of future discoveries. | | 

The following texts in 11°. have also received special notice: 

474. This decree has been re-read and restored *°* by 3. Dow. | 

476, He has also confirmed *"° the dating of this decree in Coroebus’ 

ear, 
: 477. Tarn suggests a new restoration in Il. 15-16. 

659. P. Roussel’s note =°* on the use of pitch at the Anthesteria re- 
stores in Il. 25-6 of this decree mrrGcm tas [SUpas] and examines a passage 
in the Eleusinian accounts 1". 172.170 fh | 

773: 5..Dow dates *"* this decree in Coroebus' year (go6—5) and ‘not in 
that of Olbius or Gorgias (cf SAG. iil..g7). 

783, 979. Meritt restores *" the opening lines of these decrees. 

1003. He also uses *"" a newly-discovered text for the restoration of 
this decree. | | 

iz00. A. A. Pappagiannopoulos Palaios prefixes *" Geoi to this text. 

1303. Ferguson and Dow supply *“* a much better edition of the decree 
of the Athenian garrisons In honour of Theophrastus. 

1695. W. A. Laidlaw analyses** the contents of the * Sandwich 
Marble.’ 

1672. See above under 659. 

1706. 5. Dow re-edits*! with masterly skill this our earliest and 
fullest list of the archons, covering the years 230-29 to 219-212 B.c.: he 
traces the history of the stele and its text, gives a new reconstruction, 
variant readings and full comments, and points out that it militates 
against Dinsmoor’s scheme of cycles in this period and in favour of that of 
Ferguson. 
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913, 1716. Dow examines *!5 these fragments of archon-lists, their 
relations and their dates. | 

1951. W. Pilz accepts =" the association of this list with the battle of 
Arginusac in 406 and argues that it refers to at least eight ships. O, Broneer 
has identified *!* a new fragment of it. 

2336. G. Daux points out *!* that the évveetnpis referred to 1s destined 
ie Delos, and W. Kolbe deals*™ with the inscription 4 propos of the date 
of Argeius. 

ies Dow discisses **" the date of this dedication. 

3012, G, A. Forbes makes *! a slight correction in this dedication. 
ets Of the dramatic record from Aexone I have spoken above 
p. 180). 

3242. This dedication ¢e& AnBic from Rhamnus has been better 
deciphered and restored *** by ©. Broneer. 

3606. The Marathonian poem honouring Herodes Atticus has been 
treated afresh “3 by J, U, Powell. 

3810. This honorary inscription forms the starting-point of J. H. 
Oliver's enquiry **4 into the Mouoriov of late Attic texts, 

3977- Wilhelm restores “* a passage in a herm-inscription of Herodes 
Atticus for Achilles, and restores, completes and explains *** a copy of 
the well-known execrations found at Kephisia. 

4106, 4111. Broneer re-examines *7 these stones, identifying the 
honorand of the former with the C. Orconius of Fouilles de Delphes, iii. 
4. 46, and those of the latter with M. Claudius Marcellus, Cicero’s friend 
who was assassinated at Peiracus in 45 4#.c., and his wife Calvisia 
Flaccilla. 

45393. P. Maas re-edits ™ the hymns composed to assuage the ravages 
of a plague. 

4541. L. Robert points out “" that Graindor (BCH. li, 292) wrongly 
regarded this dedication as unpublished and emends his version of it, _ 

_ A. Wilhelm traces ** the fortunes of an Attic gravestone (iii, 1909) 
recently added to the Epigraphical Museum, restores its epigram com- 
memorating an Atheman lady-in-waiting of Cleopatra, and re-cdlits 
an older imscription on the same stele, overlooked in JG. 


Il. Tae. Pevoronnese 
[/G. iv.) Recent discoveries on the island of Arcrva include 23! an 


archaic retrognide inscription HepoxAtes, an imscribed mosaic, an epitaph 
and a sixth-century omphalos. a: 
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Of the eighth-century inscribed sherds from Corintru I speak above 
(p.177). Excavating in the Agora in 1933, O. Broneer found *? an inscribed 
mosaic and a gaming-board, two vase-dedications, the base of a statue of 
the rhetorician Peducaeus Cestianus of Apollonia and a base signed by the 
Argive sculptors Xenophilus and Strato. In the temple of Asclepius and 
Hygiea F. J. de Waele discovered * a dedication of the second century A.D. 
and numerous inscribed amphora-handles, tiles; loom-weights, lamps and 
vases. W. Peek's review =* of Corinth, viii. 1, consists mainly of a re- 
reading and restoration of two victor-lists published there (Nos. 14, 15). 
H. G. G, Payne reports “* the discovery of several archaic dedications 
at the Heracum of Perachora, including two in which Hera bears the epithet 


A. K. Orlandos’ excavations at and near Sicyon haye brought to ight™® 
part of a mitheceatary text in Sicyonian script, recording victories won 
at various festivals, and a Christian fragment. Peek edits *‘ a sixth-century 
cpigram from the gymnasium at Nemea, written boustrophedon in Argive 
letters, dedicated to Zeus by a victorious pancratiast. | 

W. Vollgraff publishes *° with an ample commentary a decorated 
plaque of bronze from the acropolis of Axcos, bearmg a votive inscription 
to Enyalius assigned by the editor to the late seventh century B.c. Peek 
offers “" «a new reading and restoration of an Argive metrical epitaph 
first published 4° by Vollyraff, together with an improved version ** 
of an epigram (/G. iv. 801) from ‘Troezen and a fresh restoration *“, to 
which R. Herzog contributes, of a poem (/G. iv*. 616) in honour of 
Gorgus of Iasus, éwAopUAa§ of Alexander the Great, from the Asciepieum of 
Epipaurvs, The eagerly awaited edition ** of the Epidaunan hymns ee 
129-134) by P. Maas makes a valuable contribution to the study of ther 
text, metre and meaning, and has evoked a number of interesting reviews, 
among which that 244 by K. Latte, assigning 130 and 131 to the Hadrianic 
age, 1s especially noteworthy. Of the hymn addressed to Pan (130), 
M. N. Tod gives 785 a short account, while for the restoration of its most 
difficult passage (|. 5) L. Deubner*** and R. Keydell **" suggest e6[yop’ and 
ei[pdw respectively. J. U. Powell has dealt briefly with this hymn and 
that (129) to* All Gods,’ while devoting a long and illuminating discussion ** 
to a third member of the series (191), a remarkable record of the adventures 
of the Mipmp Seav. L. Radermacher*” deals with the single example of 
hiatus found in the poems (12g. 11). Other contributions to Epidaurian 
studies are S, A. Zebelev’s discussion (in Russian) **" of the taucra, which. 
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1 regret that T cannot read, and H. Box’s reconstruction 2"! of the siemma 
of a prominent Epidaurian farnily. | | 

tte. ¥.] From Laconta there is singularly lite to report. C. Picard 
comments * on an inscribed relief** at Verona, which may well be of 
Spartan origin, A, D, Keramopoullos publishes 254 a frag nent of a building- 
inscription from Cythera, and A. von Blumenthal offers 255 an interpretation 
of a well-known dedication (JG, v. 1.137) from the Pasiphaé-shrine at 
Thalamae. 

W. Otto devotes a dissertation ** to the gods, daemons and heroes 
Miia Se in Messenta and tothe Emperor-cult there, while the discovery 2” 
at H. Floros of a dedication to the river Pamisus makes an interesting 
addition to river-cults, | 

ARCADIA is represented only by W. Peek’s restoration 2™ of a graye. 
epigram recently found at Tegea (BCH. |, 169 f.) and by an epigram 2 
which has come to light at Aliphera. 


[V. Cenrrar anp Norruern Greece 


He. vil.] K. Hanell’s excellent Megarische Studien2°" though not pri- 
marily epigraphical, makes full use of inscriptions as evidence for the 
cults and constitution of MEGARA and her colonies, H. ‘T Wade-Gery 
comments *! on the paren UG. vil. 53, Tod, GHI, 20) commemorating 
the Megarians who fell in the Persian War. 

A. Wilhelm re-examines *®* an honorary decree (vi. 412) from the 
sanctuary of Amphtaraus at Oropus, restores tas te prcia[s in |. 7 for ré 
otepdpic, ancl discusses the architectural terms Paix, TEpIpAcope, CTC, 

M. Guarducci continues ** her study of the order and dates of the 
archons of Borotia, dealing with the years 250-192 B.c. and basing her 
inquiry on two articles *“4 by M. Holleaux: her final summary registers 41 
archons with their precise or approximate dates. She does ‘hot mention 
C. Barratt’s important study of the same subject (cf, Js. liii, 293), A. D. 
Keramopoullos makes **° a number of corrections, based on a re-reading 
of the stones, in various inscriptions contained in JG. vii. from Tanagra, 
Plataca, Thespiae, Thisbe, T hetsen the temple of Ptroan Apollo and Anthe- 
don, and publishes *°° two fragments of the Edict of Diocletian (cc. xix.— 
xxi.), which were found at Scolus and are now in the Museum at Thebes 
J. U. Powell re-edits 2? the metrical epitaph (cf FHS, liij. 233) of the 
humorist and mole-catcher of Eutresis. 
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A. D. Keramopoullos publishes * four noteworthy dialect texts of 
the later third century 5.c., found more than thirty years ago at Tnespiar 
and now preserved in the Theban Museum, viz. (a) on the obverse of a stele, 
the terms governing the lease of the sacred lands of the Muses, followed by a 
list of lessees, with full particulars in each case, the record of an enclowment- 
fund left to the Muses and the state, and a further list of lessees; (/) on the 
reverse of the same stele, the latter part of a similar list, followed by the 
conditions under which a garden sacred to the Muses is to be let and the 
lessee’s name: fc) a decree relative to the lease of public lancls, the terms of 
the lease and a list of the lessees; (d) a record, unfortunately mutilated, of 
the magistrates eleceed for two successive years, throwing valuable light on 
the organisation of a Boeotian city at this period. In the course of his 
interesting article, Keramopoullos edits 2® two further stones in the Theban 
Museum, a dedication from Thespiae and an inscription set up by one 
Ptolemy son of Lysimachus in honour of his wife Arsinoe. The latter is 
discussed *7° by L. Robert, who gives a new copy and restoration, assigns it 
to Trepes, dates it in 284—1 8.c, and sees in it a memorial of Arsinoc, wife 
of King Lysimachus, erected by Lysimachus’ son Ptolemy. Robert further 
comments *7) on a Theban epigram recently published ** by W_ Peek. 
Keramopoullos also publishes =** a basis, found at Thebes in 1929, bearing 
a dedication of the [Koow]|veies to Ismenian Apollo, to which was added in 
the Roman period [Acikios Méypios Asluxiou atpatyyds trrertos ‘Poopadeov 
Saas : the editor collects and discusses the Fi Se records in 
Greece of L. Mummius, the destroyer of Corinth. G. De Sanctis holds **4 
that the basis was probably dedicated to celebrate the victory of Coronea in 
447 B.c. and that by adding his name Mummis indicated that he 
magnanimously waived his claim to a monument which had legally passed 
into his possession as victor. G. Glotz devotes an article 7” to Annobas, the 
Carthaginian who in 365 8.c, visited Thebes and was mace proxenos and 
euergetes of the Bocotians (vii. 2407}. . 

M. Guarducci comments *7¢ on an inscription of Acraephia (vil. 4127), 
which she dates in 205-1 B.c. In his report on the excavation at Haliartus 
R. P, Austin publishes 377 two fragments of proxeny-clecrees, a dedication to 
Athena on a kylix and various inscribed fragments of vases, 

(JG. viii.] Detrm has produced no new inscriptions of note during the 
years under review, but substantial progress has been made with the inter- 
pretation of texts already known. A. D. Keramopoullos has edited the 
c ee #78 on a larnax and J. Formigé some mason’s marks 7° from the 
Apollo-temple. N, ‘Tosti discusses the problem of the tripods *" dedicated 
by the Deinomenids (Tod, GH/_17) and the * serpent column ’ **! now at Con- 
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stantinople (ibid. 1g), while the votive inscription of the on maine charioteer 


is examined hy H. T. Wade-Gery, who holds ™ that Polyzelus won the 
chariot-race at the Pythia in 478 while King of Gela and that the insemption 
was modified after the convention between Thero and Hiero in.476: P. de 
ia Coste-Messeliére criticises * this view and suggests that the monument 
commemorates not one victory but two, won in 478 and 474. J. Audiat’s 
definitive account 284 of the Athenian Treasury is almost wholly architectural, 
but contains some references (pp. 32 f, 35, 61 £, 76, 88) to the inscriptions. 
craved on that building,*®* and L, Lerat is concerned with the form 
nd material of the stele bearing a proxeny-decree for the Attic orator 
Demades rather than with the surviving lines of the text (S/G. 297). L. 
Robert and M. Holleaux restore “7 three passages in the Chian decree 
(SIG. 402) accepting the Soteria and one in a Delphian decree (SIG. 579) 
for a Chian hieromnemon, S. B. Kougeas uses ** a Macedonian find (p. 198 
below) to restore the text on the Delphian monument of M. Minucius (S76. 
710), J. Johnston appeals * to a Delphian contribution-list (Fourlles, tii.5.6A) 
in his discussion of the ‘ international currency,’ J. Audiat makes *" yalu- 
able textual and metrical comments on the hymn of Aristonous to Hestia, 
P, Doutzaris studies ** the two hymms to Apollo of which the musical 
setting is epigraphically preserved, and J. Van A. Fine derives ™* from 
Delphian documents most of his evidence regarding the political position 
of parts of Thessaly in 221 B.c. 

In the realm of language we note G, Daux’s rejection of the various 
meanings assigned to yeportymov ina Delphian decree (S/G. 481) and 
his proof from an unpublished document that the word indicates a tax on 
yepoteyvan, and M. Lejeune’s careful investigation,“* with special reference 
to Delphi, of the rise, vogue and decline of the dative singular ending -ot 
in the domain and during the period of the political influence of the Aetolian 
League, showing that its use js confined to the years 195-50 B.c. and cul- 
minates from 170 to. 160. In the historical field G. De Sanctis’ remarks *"5 
on Roman policy in Greece during and after the Aetolian War and G, 
Daux's comments" on the Actolian decree, inscribed at Delphi, in honour 
of Heraclea on Latmus (JG. ix*. 173) and on the Delphian calendar call for 
careful attention. More important, however, for Delphian epigraphy is 
the long and detailed article **? in which Daux gives revised texts of three 
mpotevicn of the fourth and third centuries Bc. (SEG. i. 197-9), one of which 
introduces us to a new archon, distinguishes three third-century archons 
named Archelas, dates the change from semestrial to annual Bovdevtal 
about 100 B.C, discusses, with the aid of several unpublished texts, the dates. 
of a number of archons of the late second or carly first century B.c., and 
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restores or comments upon several important documents published in. the 
Fowtlles de Delphes (iii. 1, 228; 2. 26, 323 4. 77). A convenient summary of 
results concludes the article (p. 96), which marks an advance of some 
importance in the field with which it deals. 

To recent discussions of third-century Deiphian chronology and the 
foundation of the Soteria I have already paired (pp. 187 ff). | 

IG. ix.] W. Peck restores *** the close of a metrical epitaph from 
Larymna (Kastri) in Locris, and A. D, Keramopoullos edits®” the 
complete text of an epitaph found near Sigditsa, which he thinks may mark 
the site of the Locrian city of Hyle. | 

Attention has been drawn to the inscriptions of ArTora by their 
recent publication (cf. 7HS. liti. 237) m JG. ix*. 1: ina valuable review °°” 
of that volume K, Latte surveys the contribution made by the texts there 
collected to our knowledge of Actolian chronology, language, religion and 
institutions. No less interesting are Daux’s ‘ Aetolian Notes,’ *% in which 
he comments on Klaffenbach’s list of Actolian otpamnyoi (ix*. 1, pp. xlix ff), 
moving Alexander from 154-3 to 155-4 and erasing Dicaearchus 
(187-6) and Tisippus I [r56—5) on the ground that the phrase 76 mpdtov 
used of their first otparnyia does not necessarily point to a second: he also 
discusses the Aetolian calendar and its relations to those of Delphi and 
Locris; finally, after dealing with some ethnic names found in Aetolian 
inscriptions, he reaches the important conclusion that ‘ towards the close of 
the third century B.c. and the beginning of the second we see the Actolians 
granting troArreix to Aetolian citizens who ex fypothesi already enjoy an 
effective troAireia: we have then In these cases an honorific distinction 
which has retained none of its original meaning and which does nor allow 
of any inference regarding the territorial fluctuations of the League at this 
period " (p.330).. Daux also criticises 7°" Klaffenbach’s dating of a proxeny- 
decree from Thermus (ix®. 1.71}, and H. Seyrig calls attention *™ to the 
appearance of Syrian Aphrodite in a group of enantipeune soon (ibtd. 
95-110) from Phistyum and conjectures that her worship was brought to 
this remote spot by some Aetolian mercenary. Both Latte °°* and Daux #” 
deal with a striking arbitration-document (61d, 138) found at Calydon, 
where a sixth-century dedication of a cup to Artemis has recently been 
found,*"" 

At Palaerus in Acarnania seven inscribed tombs, of which one was 

reviously known, have been discovered **? by S, Benton, who also pub- 

fishes 18 an epitaph from Zacynthus. In Ithaca a vase has come to light *°° 
signed in the Corinthian script by the potter Callicles: W. Peek treats 
afresh,” on the basis of a re-reading of the stones, four epigrams in the 
Museum at Corcyra (JG, ix. 1. 875, 877-9). 
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TrHessacy bears an abundant and varied harvest, in the garnering of 
which G. I. Giannopoulos and A. 5. Arvanitopoulos continue to play the 
leading part. ‘The former has gathered into the newly founded Museum at 
Hagia a number of texts found there or in the neighbourhood and has pub- 
lished * thirteen of these which do not appear in JG. ix. 2—a dedication to 
Zeus and Hera from Larisa, a fragment of a decree{?), a Latin inscription 
on a milestone and ten Greek epitaphs, From Mixpd Kioepal, the ancient 
Sycurium or Mopsium, he gives ™* us three dedications and the heading 
‘Eppéou yGoviou of a tombstone, from Larisa *" an interesting dedication 
to Artemis Throsia, which Arvanitopoulos also discusses.““* Gtannopoulos 
also edits a votive text Xopovvotis Acrropevévens ® dvetelkeev Kovitwapy- 
re followed by the names of two officials in the genitive and eleven 
dedicators in the nominative, three brief dedications from Meliboea, a 
fragmentary decree and a manumission-list from Phthiotic Thebes, a 
similar list and an epitaph from Larisa, a grave-relief and the ends of two 
honorary inscriptions from Demetrias, an archaic votive to Poserdon from 
Amphanae and a long and ill-written epitaph from Pherae containing bitter 
reflections on the brevity of life and the malignity of fate. Arvanitopoulos 
gives us a detailed edition"? of (a) a base trom Demetrias which bore a 
bronze statue of C, Caclius Rufus and later a marble statue of Caesar, 
(+) a decree of Iolcus honouring Antigonus Gonatas in 273 8.c. and [c) one 
relating to the due performance of sacred rites, and (4) an archaic building- 
inscription found near Volo, written in faulty boustrophedon style and relating 
to * the most ancient hall of justice in the Greek world.” He also gives anew 
reading and restoration of a fourth-century dedication to Thetis from 
Pharsalus, ee a8 by him im 1grt. 

I’. Stahlin makes *™ several additions, based mainly on JG. ix, 2. 8g 
and the Philia-inscripnion (cf, 7H. li. 294), to Kroog’s list 8° of the Thes- 
salian ctpernyel for 167-124 8.0. G, Daux publishes" an emancipation- 
record of 175-4 8.¢. tn the form of sales to Asclepius, found near Heraclea 
Trachinia, the sole Oetaean document to prove the Aetolian mastery of 
Octaca at a time when literature indicates the contrary, while attesting a 
hitherto unknown cult of Asclepius at Heraclea and adding to the meagre 
evidence for the Oetaean town of Sosthenis. G, A. Soteriou edits 2? two 
Christian epitaphs of Thebes in Phthiotis, G. Daux annotates ** the ethnic 
Zrérnos found in the arbitration-record of Melitea and Perea (JG. ix, 2, 
205), the splendid work Pagasai wnd Demetrias™4 by F. Stahlin, E: Meyer and 
A. Heidner, refers to two unpublished texts (pp. 33, 120, 132, 140), eclits a 
fifth-century dedication *** to Poseidon (p. 165) and uses epigraphical 
evidence for the history and cults of Demetrias (esp. pp. 189 ff.), and 
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Giannopoulos discusses *“* a votive offering to Artemis Pagasitis from 
the same site (/G, ix. 2. 1129), and corrects or annotates **7 inscriptions 
from Iolcus, Crannon and Larisa previously published ** by him. Soteriou 
examines ®" in detail a tpénega peptupev of the fourth century A.p. from 
Larisa, now preserved in the Byzantine Museum at Athens. 


V. Macepontra, Turace ann ScyTHia 


[IG. x.] At Dopona D. Evangelides has found,*” among other in- 
scribed objects, six plates of bronze or lead bearing questions puirciaed to, 
or replies given by, the oracle. J, Friederich’s contributions ™ to the re- 
ligion and cult of Dodona I have not seen. The publication of the epi- 
graphical fruits ** of the [tahan excavation of the theatre at Buthrotum 
(Butrinto) may be expected soon. | 

A mass of archaeological material, mostly sculptures or Greek or Latin 
inscriptions, gathered in Serbia, has been edited ** by N. Vulic: of the 651 
items in the collection, grouped under localities alphabetically arranged, 
about 220 are Greek inscriptions, many of which were previously known 
but are here presented in a mew and often greatly improved form. ‘The 
vast majority are epitaphs, but dedications are numerous and mteresting (¢.g. 
Nos. 63. 109, 176, 265, 503) and two records of endowments for village 
festivals (Nos. 339, 342), one of them revised, the other new, deserve careful 
study, as does also an honorary decree (No. 500) relative to a similar 
benefaction. P. Rousse! comments *5 on the word oyaSoxéouc found 
in No. 339 and restored in No, 342, and G. Dé Sanctis welcomes ™ the 
new reading, Bortaveéyv instead of AapSavev, given by Vuli¢ (No. 147) in the 
monument of ‘Theodosius, father of the Emperor of that name (ct. 7HS. 
lili. 239), regret that later volumes of the same periodical are maccessible 
to me, for I gather that Vulic continues ** his inventory, including a puzzling 
relief ** from Stobi inscribed Séyoves *Avravol, which L. Robert associates ™ 
with the Macedonian tribe of the Antani, living between Heraclea and Stobi. 
Five Greek and many Latin inscriptions have come to light **" at Dyrrha-_ 
chium (Durazzo), and A. D. Keramopoullos has found a dedication *™ of 
a Roman period near Kozam, and a vase and three epitaphs ** near 
MOrina. 

N. Vuli¢ edits *“ a valuable inscription from Stobi, now in the Belgrad 
Museum, in which 6 temp tijs év EréPois cuvaywyiis grants to the synagogue 
certain buildings while retaining for himself and his heirs complete control 
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of the taep@a: this inscription has evoked interesting comment from H. 
Lictzmann #4 and E. L. Sukenik.245 Twelve Greek inscriptions from. the 
bishop’s church at Stobi are published #4¢ by B, Saria: four of these (Nos, 
6, 8, 12, 13) appear also in Vuli¢’s collection.2” C. F. Edson’s article ™ on 
the Antigonids’ claim to descent from Heracles, the importance of Beroea 
(perhaps their original home) and the overthrow of Demetrius Poliorcetes 
in 228 by the joint efforts of Lysimachus and Pyrrhus, examines the Delian 
monument of Antigonus Gonatas and the letter from Demetrius IT found at 
Beroea (SIG. 459), and restores a Beroean dedication to Heracles Kyvaryidas. 
L. Robert discusses 4° an altar from Thessalonica, which has heen associated 
with the Mithraic, Egyptian and Dionysiac cults, and supports A. J, 
Réinach’s view that it is related to the worship of the Phrygian deities: 
he restores deyipay[e]iels or apyipay[alpsts for the dpymoy[elpets of 
earlier eclitors. . Kougeas publishes *°° an inscription of Europus 
honouring M. Minucius Rufus for his victory in the war agaist Galatae, 
Scordisci, Bessi and other Thracians (s¢ep. 194 above). 

TD. M. Robinson edits 5*! a base of a votive statue of Peitho found near 
Orynetruus and in his latest excavations there has unearthed *°* inscribed 
mosaics and leaden bullets. G. M. Bolling corrects ** an Olynthian 
inscription misunderstood by Robinson. In M. Gude’s History of Olynthus 
the epigraphical /estimonia are collected (pp. 97 ff.) and the prosopographia 
(pp. 39 ff.) of 193 names is derived chiefly from inscriptions. G. Lippold 
pcuseee 456 the inscription on a relief from Aphytis, now at Copenhagen, 
interpreting Er&qvaes and Mpé€evos as names of herocs. The removal of a 
dam from the bed of the Strymon has led to the recovery of 24 mscriptions, 
of which most or all come from Ampurpotis. A. D. Keramopoullos gives 
an account ®5* of 29 of these, which include a statue-base of Caracalla and 
several epitaphs, while P. Roussel edits#°" with a valuable commentary 
one wihicih parescrves portions of the military regulations of the Macedonian 
army, probably of the time of Philip V, relative to sentry-duties, inspection 
of the watch, the installation of royal quarters, the partition of booty and the 
issue of the watchword. D. Detchev describes ** an epitaph from Amphi- 
polis now in the Sofia Museum. The 3% inscriptions of Philippi published 
by P. Collart are all in Latin save two, a boundary-stone (No. 29) and a 
fragment of an honorary decree partially restored by L. Robert (No. 24). 
Jj. Garcopino examines **" in detail the text relatg to the Parentalia, 
Latin in language but Greek in script, found at Selian-Mesorema (ef. 
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FHS, Misi. 240): he dates it in A.p. 241 and supports the views which he had. 
previously expressed fo its eclitor. | 


_ Trace continues to be productive, thanks largely to the activities 
of G. I. Kazarov, D. Detchev, B. Filov, I. Velkov and other Bulgarian 
scholars. ‘The third instalment of G. Seure’s Archéologie Thrace“ containing 
his collected: contributions to Thracian studies, I know only through a 
review. Filov’s account of the grave-tumuli of Duvanlii speaks 9” of two 
inscribed gold rings of the fifth century #.c,; D. P. Dimitrov deals ** 
with two dedications and an epigram found in or near Augusta Traiana 
(Stara Zagora) and three milestones (two of Gordian TIT and Tranquillina, 
the third of Severus Alexander) from the road from Arzus to Pizus; M. 
Tonev re-edits **4 a number of horseman-reliefs at Sofia and six unpublished 
texts, including the first Thracian dedication to <Ares, and. 2 Apc: warroiwKablep 
yaptetipiov; and various finds, mostly those offerings to divinities and 
heroes which are characteristic of Thrace, found in different places and 
gathered, with praiseworthy zeal, into the Museums at Soha and elsewhere, 
are recorded by Kazarov,?"* Detchev,"* D. Tchontchev and T. Nikolov,?* 
and Velkov.2® A. Salat comments 2 on the word oxnvopagos, which occurs 
on an altar found near Kistendil. The proto-Bulgarian inscriptions in 
Greek letters 37" lie outside the scope-of this article. 

The inscriptions from Constantinople and environs, or of unknown 
provenance, added to the Istanbul Museurn since 1914, include, according 
to A. Mifid’s report,?*! twenty-five epitaphs and ten dedications, of which 
six are offered Morey and two “AréA\ou Kpoteav. G. Giannelli has 
commented #72 on the serpent-column, and W. Peek ** on the dolphin- 
epigram of Balta Liman (cf. jH5. liii. 240 £.), V. Laurent publishes ** 
two epitaphs of Constantinopic and G. Millet discusses“** the formulae 
found in he fifth-century Christian epitaph of Amachtus. 

Turning to the Greek colonies on the west coast of the Pontus, we note 
G. I. Kazarov’s publication 2** of a Mesembrian epitaph and A. Salac’s 
edition 877 of three grave-inscriptions, one of which is metmcal, from 
Odessus (Varna). ‘T. Sauciuc-Saveanu’s reports 9” on the excavations at 
Callatis in 1926 and 1927 contain a number of epigraphical finds,—among 





them a mutilated text relative to the trial of commercial suits, an honorary 
decree of the Sowarai as Adpotpos Tas yGovias, and many stamped 
amphora-handles, to which G. Cantacuzéne makes *" two additions, 
together with two from Cetatea Dambovitsei.. In an article *° on unpub- 
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lished weights found in Scythia Minor, the same scholar discusses the weight- 
system of that district and publishes an interesting collection of inscribed 
weights from Tomi and Histria. 5. Lambrino deals *! with six Greek and 
two Latin inscriptions found at Histria, of which the most interesting are 
thar on a base of about 400 B,c. dedicated to Leto (No. 1), two fragments 
of a Milesian decree united ** by L. Robert (No, 2), a decree honouring 
a Carthaginian for services connected with the corn-supply (No. 3) and a 
dedication to Caracalla (No. 5).. He also publishes ** a new inscription, 
Aids "OuPpipou quAfis “Apyaiéav, in the course of an article dealing with 
the Ionian tribes of Histria, in which he cites earlier evidence ™ as well 
as a valuable recent discovery, a decree of the second century B.c. establish- 
ing an annual festival to commemorate a generous benefactor of the 
Histrian tribes. Among the sources by L. Halkin in reconstructing **5 
the history of Nero’s legate Tiberius Plautius Aelianus is a letter written 
by him and preserved in an inscription of Histria (SEG. i, 429). 

A thankoffering te tyiotes frnxéeo from Sarmizegetusa is published *** 
by C. Daicovici, | 

The excavation of Tyras on the coast of Scyrua, described 37 by P. 
Nicorescu, has produced a dedication to Apallo laetpés, the end of a fourth- 
or third-century decree, three fragmentary inscriptions, a plate and a lamp. 
5. Dlozevskij’s account * of the amphora-stamps found at Olbia in 1926 
I do not know: one such Cnidian stamp A. Kocevalov has sought ™ 
to interpret. <A. Peretti points out ™" the gastronomic character of the 
inscription on a Panticapaean vase in Leningrad (cf. JAS. lili. 241), and 
A. Semenov publishes * three fragments from Tanais in the Don Delta. 
B. N. Grakov’s study ** of some 2500 amphora-handles from 8, Russia 
(except Chersonesus) stamped with the name of an dotuvépos, which he 
assigns to Sinope as their place of origin, T know only through a belated 
side de ™S by A. Kocevaloy, so full as to rank almost as an independent 
WOrk. 


VI. Istanns of THE AEGEAN 


LG. xi.] Only one new inscription of Ditos has been published in 
the years under review, an epigram commemorating a priest of the Gal 
yeyaor Aidaxoupa: KaPerpor, who had restored the statues and the procession 
of the Dioscuri. ‘This serves to identify the Delian Dioscurium, the history 
of which is carefully traced *** by F. Robert, Among the materials util- 
ied by W. A. Laidlaw for his excellent history 5 of the island and it 
temples inscriptions play an important part, and they also afford the best 
available evidence for the Delian festivals, which are discussed 98 by I. R. 
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Arnold. A number of inscriptions already known have been more fully 
read, more correctly restored, or more adequately explained. Thus M. 
Lacroix continues *°* his fruitful revision of the records of the lspomool (/6. 
xi. 142, 144, Inser, de Délos, 290, etc.), paying special attention to the meaning 
of ro éravePAnsv and to Jnser, de Délos, 956 bis; C, Picard re-examines™ 
the famous statue of a wounded warrior from the Agora of the Italians, 
associating it with the bilingual inscription commemorating C. Marius 
and the signature of Avasias of Ephesus; M. Launey corrects °*" the previous 
reading and restoration of a dedication of Attalus (BCH. xvi. 158); 
A, Wilhelm makes a number of suggestions *°° for the readimg and inter- 
retation of the poem of Matistas (/G. x1. 1299) especially in I. 8, 16, 41, 
ES: L. B. Holland and P, Davis restore “' anew a valuable fragment 
(Inser. de Déles, 504) dealing with the installation of a coffered ceilmg in 
the temple of Apolla, and discuss the technical architectural terms. used ; 
M. Segre comments ** on a Delian decree honouring an admiral and three 
captains of the Rhodian fleet (/G.s.a. 596), and G. Dausx uses™ a dedication 
(S/G, 726) made by three Delian guilds for the solution of a problem of 
Attic chronology. To the synagogue-inscription and the monument of 
Antigonus Gonatas I have already referred (pp. 175, 198). 
P. Roussel has interpreted ** the last couplet of a striking metrical 
epitaph from Rhenea, and L. Robert has commented “"* on the same epi- 





gram. | 
IG. xii.] M. Segre re-examines *°* an interesting decree (Clara Rkodos, 

ii. 169 f, No. 1) referring to a naval ja ron lispatched by Ruopes to 
Aegila between 260 and 250 B.c., and suggests #"7 new restorations of 
another document (SIG. 1225) relative to the Rhodian fleet. W. Peek re- 
reads and restores 4 two Rhodian epigrams,’™” L. Robert restores *" a 
assage in a Rhodian subscription-list (Clara Rihodas, ii. 177 ff, No. 6), and 
W. Schwahn investigates ! the meaning of the terms dypoupracuds and 
dupovpiov, found in a decree of the Rhodian guild of Aphrodisiastae{ SEG, 
iii. 674) and in the Alexandrian law regulating the purchase of real 
rty. The grave-stele of Crito and Timarista from Camirus is dated *** 
y M. Rickert on stylistic grounds between 429 and 420 B.c, G, Jacopi’s full 
and excellently illustrated report “* on the excavations carried out in the 
cemeterics and citadel of Camirus brings us a remarkable wealth of new 
epigraphical material, including early vase-graffiti (pp. 56, go, 103), tle- 
stamps and inscriptions on pottety (pp. 278, 358, 363, 365), a fragmentary 
sixth-century statuctte (pp. 286, 288) and three leaden bullets (pp. 361, 365). 
In the epigraphical section (pp. 367 ff.) we have 59 texts from the Acropolis, 
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including a ororynddv decree (No.1), lists of about 240 Gamiran Snuioupyol 
(No. 2), a sacrificial calendar (No. 3), an interesting Sroup of ten bases 
bearing the names of gods or heroes (Nos. 4-13), to which M. Segre has 
devoved an article,"* 34 dedications, mostly of the third or second century 
B.¢., of which several bear artists’ signatures (Nos. 14-46: especially note- 
worthy are 20, 39, 42), minc honorary inscriptions (Nos. 47-55) for a 
woman, a naval officer, an athlete, Germanicus, Caius Caesar, etc., two 
records of Scquoupyo! and two sculptors’ signatures (Nos. 56-59). The 
value of this remarkable collection is increased by F, von Hiller’s constructive 
review "5 of Jacopi’s work. | 

M. Segre ricbliahes “° eight inscriptions from sites on the island of 
GarpATHus, among which we note the latter part of a second-century 
decree of 16 xowdv 4 "Apkaoeiav Kal ol KetomoUvtes bv “ApKasela honouring 
an Ephesian benefactor, a declication to Sarapis, Isis and Anubis by one 
who had been honoured by +6 xowov +&v Gheipopivev, an offering to 
Poseidon Porthmios by three brothers chosen to perform a public macethion: 
and a boundary-stone of church property. Elsewhere he edits “!7 a new 
and interesting decree from Tristomo, in which the «rove Taw MotiBeatay 
honours Pamphilidas of Carpathus (known to us also from SIG. 570) for 
various services and especially for his activity in a war between Crete and 
Rhodes, which Segre identifies as the second Kortixds moAcuos of about 
155 B.c. G. Jacopi has discovered 8* two mosaic inscriptions in early 
Christian basilicas at Arcasea. 

D. Evangelicdes* excavation of a similar basilica at Mytilene brought to 
light “* several Christian texts and an epitaph of the Imperial period, and 
5. G. Paraskevaides publishes “° ten Mytilenean inscriptions—an emanci- 
Ee apt of the third or second century 8.c,, a grave pian restored 

y Peek, two fragments of public documents, statue-bases of Pompey the 
Great, Augustus, Gaius and Lucius Caesar, a thankoffering to Trajan, and 
two prose epitaphs. J. Johnston examines “" the monetary pact of Mytilene 
and Phocaca dG. xi. 2, 1) and E. Derenne restores “ a votive inscription 
relative to the yupvaoiapyla (hid, 134), while M. Segre discusses #° the 
ponte! situation in third-century ‘Thessaly in the light of a decree of 
Mytilene, of which he restores the closing fines (BCH. xlix. 239 ff.). At 
Antissa W. Lamb has found “4 a kantharos of the sixth or fifth century with 
the name EGyayos and a fragment “5 with -yos, 

G. Jacopi publishes * an epigram on a Hellenistic tomb at Nisyrus 
with nine prose epitaphs from that island, and M. Segre discusses #27 the 
date of a dedication of the same provenance (SIG. 673), and restores "25 
an interesting decree of Astypalaea (Clara Rhodos, ii, 170 f., No, 2) relative 
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to the cult of Dionysus. M. Guarducci corrects “ the restoration of a 


decree (JG. xii. g. 254) of the Cretan xowév found at Anaphe, and F. 
Hiller von Gaertringen makes full use of the inscriptions of Thera in 
compiling his account “® of that island. 

A. Neppi Modona’s full and well illustrated monograph “ on Cos deals 
with every pe of the island's life and history: inscriptions, which are 
ai? indexed, are freely used, but no texts are given and no new finds 
edited, The first volume of R. Herzog’s Kos contains an architectural 
account of the Asclepieum by P. Schazmann and includes “* an unpublished 
dedication. More important epigraphically are two articles, in. one of 
which M. Segre publishes “* 21 texts, for the most part very mutilated, 
from the Goan Odeum, among which are portions of four honorary decrees 
and nine fragments of two bases erected in honour of C, Stertinius Xenophon 
or members of his family, while in the other G. Patriarca deals ©* with 
thirty texts (including several previously published by their discoverer, KR. 
Herzog) copied by him at the Asclepieum: one of these (No. 23) is of the 
fourth century, eight are Hellenistic (Nos. 22, 24-30) and the rest belong to 
the Roman period and include honours paid to Junia, wife of P. Servilius 
Isauricus (No. 1), A. Didius Postumus, proconsul of Cyprus (No. 3), M. 
Aemilius Lepidus, proconsul of Asia (No. 6), and a procurator of Tiberius 
(No. 12), together with a dedication by C. Stertinius Xenophon ‘AckAomat 
Kelocpt SePaotéi xen ‘Yyicn wal "Hmévg (No. 19) and a tiaorypiov Geois for 
the safety of Tiberius and Julia Augusta (No, 11). To Segre we also owe 
two interesting Coan records, a decree ** relative to the construction of 
agpoxta for the protection of Cos in the war, to which SIG. 567 also refers, 
waged in 205 or 204 and the following years between the Cretan allies of 
Philip V of Macedon and the Rhodians, and five fragments of a dossier," 
two of which Herzog published in 1899, referring to help rendered to Cos 
by the Thessalian cities in a time of famine and distress, probably between 
258 and 250 2.c.; in this connexion Segre studies. carefully“? a Coan 
fragment in the British Museum (BMI. 336), while elsewhere 435 he corrects 
and explains a metrical epitaph ™* found near the Asclepieum., CG. A, 
Forbes #4and L. Robert *** propose convincing restorations of Goan texts.4© 
Of Herzog’s article *“* on the epitaph of Thessalus of Cos 1 have no direct 
knowledge. | 

W. Peck comments “44 on an epigram of Sicinus, and publishes **° 
two poems in the Muscum at Syrus, one on the base of a statue erected by. 
the state to Hadrian "Oadumos Kei TlavehAtvios, the other marking a private 
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tomb. To F. von Hiller, who first edited the Parian* Archilochus Memorial * 
(1G. xii. 5. 445 + Add. p. 315), we owe a new text, in part revised by Peek, 
and a detailed examination ™* of this fascinating record, which he dates 
in 50-1 B.c.: P. Maas edits the passages of Archilochus quoted on the 
Monument, arranging them in metrical form. and adding a brief com- 
mentary. C. M. Bowra also discusses “4" this inscription, and M. Guar- 
ducci corrects ** the current restoration of a decree of Tenos honouring 
a Hierapytnian (ibid. B40), 

W. Peek publishes *” two epigrams of Samos, one of which consists of 
an address delivered by Eros, i of heaven and earth and sea, while the 
other accompanies a crown bestowed by the Samian lepoupyo!l. A base 
found at Upper Vathy by E. Vamvoucdakes ° is dedicated by a Samian 
and ‘Temian lepopdpos frtastoAcs and his wife to four Egyptian gods. A. 
Greifenhagen republishes “' a Samian epigram, now in the Braunsberg 





Museum, and H. T, Wade-Gery re-examines ** the base bearing part of a 
fifth-century list of Samians ialled in the battle of the Eurymedon and 
two third-century epigrams commicmorating the heroism of Maeandrius 
in that struggle (cf. 7, [S, xlix. 199, lili, 245); his restoration of the former of 
these is rejected ** by A. Wilhelm, who in the latter suggests Tapa ] ites 
in. place of nAckke]ités.. Few new inscriptions of Gutos have come to 
light, but, thanks largely to L. Robert, marked progress has been made in 
the study of texts already known. Sherds inscribed ®ovaio confirm “4 
the identification of the temple at Kato Phana, excavated by W. Lamb, as 
that of Apollo Phanaeus. N. Kondoleon publishes 5 4 dedication to 
Apollo engraved spirally on a columella, and W, Peek ** three epigrams in 
the Chios Museum, one an epitaph, another a dedication to Hermes and 
the third commemorative of a successful athlete: of this last L. Robert 
offers."°" some criticisms and corrections. Peck also. re-edits 4 no 
metrical epitaphs *** m the Museum, and M. Segre deals 44" with a decree 
of Apollonia, now at Chios, assigning it to Apollonia on the Pontus and 
arguing that it was exhibited either at Chios or at Cos, The fourth-century 
leases **! of the landed property of the Clytidae, a Chian phratry, are 
re-examined #? in detail by A. Wilhelm, who gives a restored text of all 
four documents, while K. Latte seeks “** independently to restore the first 
two leases, which W. Kunkel analyses with reference to their legal signi- 
ficance and the similar records from Mylasa and Olymus: he claims that 
we have in them a hitherto unnoticed counterpart of the Alexandrian 
cuyxepnots and the Roman tn ture cessio. L. Robert corrects “4 the reading 
of a dedication Mytpl KuPedsin, so named from a place on the opposite 
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mainland, assigns ‘°° to Erythrac a fragment of a sale-list in the Chios 
Museum, and, in am article “** of outstanding value for Chian epigraphy and 
history, edits two new and interesting fragments *"° and gives new readings 
and restorations of many important Chian texts, especially two records of 
irBécers 4°* or public subscriptions and several decrees * which afford 
such knowledge as we can gain of the Chian magistrates and constitution. 

S_ Eitrem contributes notes *** on two passages In a metrical epitaph of 
Amorgos (JG, xii. 7. 117) and M. Launey publishes: sux inscriptions recently 
discovered at ‘THAsos: five 4! of these, found in the fourteenth-century 
Genoese tower near the port, consist of a portion of the harbour-regulations 
of the third century 8.¢., two dedications, a fragment of the list of Gecapoi 
and the text on a statue-base, while in the sixth." an epigram in two 
couplets dating from about 500 8.0., a certain Aceratus, 65 Gacicsciv xl 
Ti[apioi]s Apyoev potvos ev dvgotepois, probably the same whose grave 
later served as a lighthouse (JG. xu. &, 689 add.), dedicates an offering to 
Heracles, the site of whose shrine is thus indicated, Inscriptions play an 
important part among the materials for the history of the island as traced *7* 
by F. von. Hitler. | 3 . 

(JG, xiii.] The preparation of a Corpus of inscriptions from Crers: 1s in 
ihe capable hands of Me. Guarducci, whose many valuable articles attest her 
activity and her competence. In her discussion “74 of the ewvoula, a 
magistracy epigraphically attested for several Cretan, cities, she marshals the 
evidence, gives new readings in documents of Istron (SGDI_ 5056) and of 
Latos (fhid. 5075), differentiates the eivoula from the xooper and suggests 
that it arose at Latos im the second century B.c, D. Levi publishes ** Six 
metrical epitaphs from Arcades, Latos, ‘Gedoni, Gaudus, an unknown 
provenance and Itanus, all eer that of Gaudus) now in the Museum of 
Candia or Canea, and W. Peck edits **° independently the first three of 
these and corrections or revisions "77 of nine Cretan cpigrams published 
in Levi's Silloge 478 or elsewhere,’ one of which—a poem of ain lines 
from Tranus— eek regards as * probably the longest grave-epigram known 
to Liss! =" 

Guarducei discusses * the familiar second-century epigram of Tharsy- 
machus of Cnossus (SGDI. 5074), whom she deems to be one of Philo- 







pacers companions in his last enterprise; the “Etciov of the poem she 
locates on the borders of Arcadia and Messenia and interprets "Eptaiot as 
denoting Gretans in general and not citizens of one Cretan city. ‘This view 
she supports “? by two couplets of an unpublished votive epigram of the 
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same period found at Gortyn. She also discusses “* the smaller of the two 


archaic texts from Eltynia (SHG. ii, 510) and in an examination of the epee 
graphy of Apollonia and Rhizenia appeals "to a very early fragment refer- 
ring to ‘PJizevic in favour of her location of that city at Prinids and sub- 
stitutes wie (or "Pitm)jvia for & [receive in a Gortynian record 
(SGDI. 5016. 21). A fragment of a law-xipSi¢ from Prinids is published 
by her in an article 5 on ancient G£oves and xpBeis, which deals also 
with the Drerian xupfis (SGDI_ 4592) and that of Chios (Tod, GHI. 1). 
Gortyn surpasses all other Cretan sites in epigraphical Importance. 
To some ofits texts I have referred above: on others also Guarducci throws 
new light by revision, restoration or exegesis, She explains “* a puzzling 
rase in a dedication of an ex-agoranomos (SGDI. 5031), re-edits 87 an 
istorical decree eee 5015), adding a new fragment and dating it in 
‘7-166 B.c., and with its aid and that of two slightly later documents 
ee 5016) restores the succession of events in Crete from 171 to 163. 
The opening part of SGDJ. 5016 'she refers #* to the destruction of Rhaucus 
by Gortyn and Crossus and its partition between them, 2 view mdependently. 
maintained "by G, De Sanctis, though he dates the conquest in 167— anc 
she soon after 166-5 8.c. She also suggests, on the basis of SCDI 4997 
and 5127, an explanation of the enigmatic eyo . otis of a recently pub. 
lished *! text, and discusses #* the nature of the Sexary levied by Crete in- 
the third century B.c. (ef, JHS. fii, 247), appealing also to a Lyttian decree 
(BCH. xiii, 61), | | 
She deyotes two articles to Lesexa, whose miracle-working shrine 
enjoyed considerable popularity. A stele“ dedicated to Asclepius by 
P. Granius Rufus, perhaps the same to whom Cicero refers (Verr'v, 154), 
gives in detail the divine prescription which brought the sufferer relief from 
acute arthritis and enables us better to restore the other record (SMG, ter) 
of the same patient, who received 44 from Gortyn proxeny and citizenship, 
An excellent account is given “* of the temple and cult, together with the 
nine extant fragments, mostly unpublished, of the list of cures inscribed in the 
second century 8.¢, on the walls of the abaton; and a list of five surviving 
recards of individual cures.. Guarducei firther re-edits “4 in a corrected 
form a dedication to Artemis (SGDJ. 5139) from Castel Belvedere in the 
Messara, which she claims as the site of Piansus, W, W. Tarn rejected, 497 
a re-examination of the stone, E. Pozzi's proposal to emend 
‘Hetou in a record of Olus (SGDI. 51044 37) to KaAAIKpotn 


Boicxov, tie famous Samian admiral of Ptolemy I, himself regarding 
Wtotou as an error for ‘Ioiéiov: but a scrutiny of the stone has proved 4 


Pozzi right. Guarducci points out ™ an oversight of Wilamowitz (Glaube 
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der Hellenen, ii. 306) regarding a dedication to tin mpetoyens made at 
Itanus by Philotas of Epidamnus, ppodpapyes of the Ptolemies. 


Vil. Western EUROPE 


7G. xiv.] A new reading and interpretation of the dedicatory inscrip- 
tion of the Apollo-temple at Syracuse (JG. xiv. 1), proposed o00 by &. 
Oliverio, is reyected by F. ftiberno, who confirms his own previous 
views." M. Guarducci publishes 5° a stone egg of the fourth or third 
century B.c. found near Synscuid and bearing an *augural* text. An 
inscribed glass flask from Chiaramonte Gulfi (Ragusa), now in the Syracuse 
Museum, is described 5° by P. Orsi, who also publishes 50% 4 fourth-century 
ep\eph from Helorus: F. Ribezzo’s version °° of an honorary inscription 
of the Imperial period from Mazara (Mazzara del Vallo) is corrected °° 
by M. Segre, whose chief results are accepted °™* by the original editor. A 
group of Catanian texts edited * by G. Libertini includes three Greek 
Sas 340 bearing dates in the fifth century ap. Of a puzzling text 
from Enna new interpretations are advanced by S. Ferri," M. Guarducci,°™ 
P. Roussel and Mt Segre,*!* of whom the last named connects it with the 
gardens of Persephone. 

M. A. Murray’s article @* on sacred stones in Malta contains photo- 
graphs and a short account of two phallic stones, one in the Malta Museum 
ana the other in the Louvre, bearing a bilingual dedication in Phoenician 
and Greek to Melkart-Heracles (1G. xiv. 600). 

I know neither N. Putorti’s edition 5 ofa stele from Leucopetra, near 
Rhegium, nor his article ** on inscribed reliefs in the Museo Civico at 
Reggio. P, Orsi’s full report ** on the discovery and excavation of the 
temple of Apollo Alaeus at Crimisa describes a marble tile bearing Apollo's 
name, a longer but enigmatic text, and a mason’s mark. P. Wuilleunuer 
discusses * a large number of terra-cotta discs from Taras or neighbouring 
sites, many of which bear short inscriptions, and an archaic terra-cotta 
die =" from Taras, now in the ‘Trieste biases. M. Della Corte edits 5 
417 inscriptions from Pompeii: few are in Greek and these of little interest, 
while one ®# is in Greek letters but Latin language. J, B. Frey’s article on 
the Jews at Pompeii remarks ** on a bilingual inscription on an amphora 
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found there (CIE. iv. 6990). Of four epiraphs from Mentana edited 524 
by R. Paribeni, one in Greek is noteworthy for its rare formulac. | 

Paribeni’s collection of 303 inscriptions from the Imperial fora at Rome 
contains **5 nine Greek texts, of which eight are fragmentary. G. Patriarca 
publishes *2° three valuable texts, found at the foot of the Aventine, record- 
ing dedications to Zeus “HAios (ukyas) MiGpac (aveixntos), who in one is 
identified with the Orphic ®évns, and F. Cumont shews 827 their importance 
for the study of Mithraism and its grades of initiation, and of'the introduction 
of Orphic doctrines into the mysteries of Mithra.  E. Jost’s first report on 
the cemetery on the Viale Regina Margherita contains = seven Greek epi- 
taphs, one of which (No. 33) bears the date a.p. 270, while the second and 
third reports add “4 twenty to their number. J. By Frey edits 8° 23 epi- 
taphs ofthe third century 4.p, from the Jewish catacomb on the Via Appia. 
M. Schwabe discusses ™! a Jewish inscription from the Via Labicana 
recently published ™* by Frey, and F. J. Doelger 8 a Greek epitaph 
bearing an anchor and a dolphin, while E. Peterson questions. 4 the 
Montanist character of a Roman text. | 

A notable event is the publication of the unique Bacchic monument 
which from its original home, perhaps Tusculium, has found its way to the 
Metropolitan Museum in New York. Our appetite, whetted by references®#® 
made to it by various scholars who were in the secret, is at length satisfied 
by the full edition of the marble base which bore a statue of Pompeia 
Agrippinilla, wife of M. Gavius Squilla Gallicanus, consul in A.D. 150, 
priestess of a Bacchic Giagos, all of whose members are named in their 
several categories on three faces of the stone. The highest officials of the 
guild are members of a Roman family descended from Theophanes of 
Mytilene, the friend and historian of Pompey the Great. A. Vogliano 
edits 8° the text with prosopographical and historical commentary, F, 
Curmtont. discusses 7 jts religious significance and the organisation of the 
guild, and C, Alexander adds ®® an abstract in English of both their 
articles. 

G, Brusin’s account of the excavations carried on at Aquileia from 1929 
to 1932 clescribes © an altar dedicated to Isis by two votaries, one of them 
‘Apvolgis lepoypayierets tis Alytorrov, whom W. Kubitschek has identi- 
fied *° with the magician of that name who took part in Marcus Aurelius’ 
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Marcomannic War. A Greek inscription discovered © in the territory of 
Capodistria is unknown to me. | 

Sporadic finds have been made in the western Roman provinces. 
Greek masons’ marks have been noted * at Arles and at Marseilles; A. 
Blanchet recalls ™* the discovery in 1692, on the south coast of France, of a 
silver cup, perhaps from Asia Minor, bearing a Greek inscription, and of 
the five new Celtic texts from Provence edited "4 by J. Whatmough four 
are written in Greek characters. A Roman Ura has come to light ** 
at Blyborough in Lincolnshire, and a curious bronze pan has been found 
in an Alemannic grave at Giittingen, near Radolfzell (Baden), round the. 
edge of which runs a Christian inscription interpreted by F. Garscha °*° 
and by R. Egger,™*? of whom the latter regards the pan as a Christian cult- 
neensih of Egyptian origin and the inscription as a call to baptism. 


VIII, Asta Minor 


The sixth volume of the Supplementum Epipraphicum Graecum ** contams 
843 items representing Galatia, Phrygia, Lycaonia and the rest of eastern 
and southern Asia Minor, together with Armenia Minor and Cyprus: 
the largest individual contributions are those of Ancyra (Nos. 1-70), 
Cotiacum (99-131), Laodicea Combusta (299-339), Iconium (401-44) and 
Pisidian Antioch (551-86). In Volume IV of the Afonumenta Astae Minors 
Antique (MAMA.) **° W.H. Buckler, W. M. Calder and W, K. C, Guthrie 
publish a wealth of aig eon and archacological monuments from 
eastern Asia and western Galatia, notably from Docimeum, Synnada, 
Apollonia, Dionysopolis, Eumenia and Apamea, illustrated by 446 photo- 
graphs: of the 337 Greek or bilingual inscriptions contained mm it, no fewer 
than 193 were previously unpublished (among these Nos.75, 136, 141 and 143 
are of special interest), while of the rest we find here new, and often greatly 
improved, readings, A. Wilhelm suggests *’.a more satisfactory restoration 
of No. 161 and Calder ® an alternative version of Nd, 286. Attention 
should: also. be drawn to C. W. M. Gox’s review and\discussion °* of 
Volumes [, III and IV of the series, and to a review * of Volumes [1 
and IV by H. Grégoire, who deals mainly with the Christian texts in the 
collection. In an appreciation and criticism *** of Wilheim’s recent 
article on Anatolian grave-inscriptions (cf. JHS. liii. 254) Calder discusses 
various problems, especially those raised by the epitaphs of Aurelius 
Trophimus, Gennadius and Eugenius. H. Kasten’s continuation *°* of 
E. Ziebarth’s sammary of the progress of Greck epigraphical stuclies since 
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(895 contains a useful survey of discoveries made in the provinces of 
Bithynia-Pontus, Cappadocia and Galatia, 

frat article entitled Tupvoctmwa E. Derenne collects °° a number 
ef notes on ephebic, gymnastic and similar records from Aphrodisias, 
Tralles, Priene, Magnesia, Cyme, Apollonis in Lydia, Scepsis, Heraclea 
Pontica, Attalia and other sites, suggesting new restorations or inter- 
pretahons. W, M, Ramsays article **? on Neryllinus contains some 
useful remarks on Greek and Roman names found in Anatolian inscriptions 
and notes on the texts of ATA MA. i, 1 and 10, while R. Syme's discussion ®% 
of the organisation of Galatia and Pamphylia under Augustus appeals to 
the evidence contained in inscriptions of Ancyra (OGI. 593), Attalia 
(SEG. vi, 646) and Hieropolis Castabala in Cilicia (OFh. xvii. Beiblatt, 
3). L. Robert has brought to the study of numerous inscriptions of 

sia Minor all his characteristic mastery of the evidence, acureness of 
observation and felicity of restoration and exegesis: his corrections and 
restorations are too many to be recorded in full, but the more important 
of them will be registered below. Here I may mention three articles from 
his pen, one © of which happily illustrates the interplay of numismatic 
and epigraphical evidence HE discusses, inder alia, the meaning of the title 
tpogets and the social and political position of athletes, the second #? com- 
ments on EE. Meyer's Grenzen der hellemistischon Staaten in Aletnasien fromm the 
epigraphical and topographical standpoints and restores three important 
texts (OG/. 290; 335 C, 340), and the third **? contains notes on eight 
epigrams of Miletus, Erythrac, Smyrna, Docimeum, Cyzicus and Ancyra 
recently edited by W. Peck in the mistaken belief that they were un- 
published. 

In his account °** ofa tour in Carta A. Laumonier incorporates several 
new inscriptions from Mylasa, Cindya and Theangela and a revised reading 
of one from Panamara; T. R. 5. Broughton discusses * an inscription 
of Bargylia relating to the capture of Aristonicus, which, lie argues, took 
place at the Lydian rather than at the Carian Stratonicea, A. Wilhelm 
restores °°* the opening lines of a decree from Mylasa, W. Kunkel uses 24% 
the well-known leases of Mylasa and Olymus to illustrate that of the Chian 
Clytidae, A. Laumonier brings forward *"* evidence for dating the Serapeum- 
inscription of Garian Stratonicea in the latter part of the second century 
AD., and A. Schober makes some use **? of epigraphical evidence for 
determining the date of the frieze of the temple of Hecate at Lagina, 
Wilhelm gives *** an improved reading of an honorary inscription of 
Aphrodisias and comments °*” on @ dedication from Panamara (SEG. iv. 
270) Containing interesting architectural terms. L. Halkin draws ®7 on 
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a Trallian inscription (C/G, 2942 Wd) for the history of Nero’s legate Tiberius 
Plautius Aclianus, and P. Doutzaris studies ®! the text, metre and melody 
of the dirge of Sicilus found at Tralles (Aidin)., | 
The foman soil is especially fertile. An epigram from the Theatre 
at Miterus, in which 16 xowév téy ‘loveov honours a successful flute-player, 
is edited *** by W. Peek, but L. Robert points out 4” that Peek’s correction 
of another Milesian epigram had been forestalled (SHG. i, 435), I do not 
know A, Scherer’s dissertation 574 on the phonetics and accidence of the 
Milesian inscriptions, while of J. F. CG. Richards’ study of the Milesian 
dialect only a summary *** has as yet appeared, J, E. Fontenrose’s 
article °** on Zeus Didymacus maintains, on epigraphical evidence, that 
there was no cult either of Zeus Didymacus or of Zeus Branchus at Didyma, 
but that Zeus Soter held an important place in the worship there, and E, L. 
Sukenik republishes **? the Milesian synagogue-inseription, No new 
texts of Magnesia on the Maeander have come to light, but L. Robert 
interprets *** a misunderstood graffito (Jv. Mfagn. 341) and identifies 97° 
the "AoxAnmiels, who appear in a third-century list of cities which recognised 
the Magnesian Leucophryena (S/JG. 562), with the Thermaei of Icaria, 
discussing the Samian occupation of that land and of Minoa on Amorgos 
and challenging M. Guarducci’s view that the magistracy of the Sqyioupyds 
at Minoa is due to Rhodian rather than to Samian influence. Guarducci 
re-examines °°? the decrees of Gortyn and of Cnossus rejecting Magnesian 
mediation (J. 2. Magn. 65 a+ 75, 76 +65 4), assigning them to a date 
shortly after 196 @.c. J. Keil’s provisional report on his excavation in 
1931 at and near Belevi, on the road from Ersest’s to Sardis, contains ™! 
an Inscription on an architrave and a boundary of a lepév yewplov of Artemis, 
marked ponds of Domitian. O. Gottwald publishes ** an interesting 
Ephesian basis of about a.p, 50 bearing an honorary inscription and decrees 
assed, alter their deaths, in honour of Laevia Paulla and her husband, 
{. Antonius Albus, and P. Wahrmann explains *™ the terms xavvaPépio 
and déoxoylofer, which occur in Ephesian SidotvAa-inscriptions. Tracing 
the influence of Delphi on the oracle of Apollo Clarius at CotorHon, 
A: Momichano quotes ** an epistam of the second or first century B,c. 
indicating oracular utterance of the Delphian type. To Colophonian 
epigraphy L, Robert makes three contributions, one *** relative to the 
appearance of the month Keopeady in an unpublished text and its restoration 
in a published decree, a second ®* containing a revision of an interesting 
epigram (SHG. iv. 573), and the third **? giving a new reading of and 
commentary on a decree of the Asclepiastae (ibid. 566) and a suggestion 
for the interpretation of a difficult epitaph (ibid. 594). A. C. Forbes 
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corrects ** an honorary inscription of Teos (C/G. 3086). L. Robert 
devotes a valuable article ** to the epigraphy of Exyruraer, identifying 
a fragment in the Chios Museum as the upper part of the great Erythracan 
record of the sales of priesthoods (S/G, 1014) and in this connexion dis- 
cussing the calendar and cults of Erythrae, the formulae used in this record 
and the persons therem mentioned: elsewhere he shows ™ that an epigram 
assigned by Peek to Smyrna is in reality Erythraean. W-. H. Buckler 
re-edits ®*! a recently published “* decree of a phratry or village, correcting 
the translation and interpretation previously offered and dating the 
document in 360-50 8.c. rather than in 465, and K. Keyssner discusses ™ 
the hymn to peas as of which copies have been found in various pees 
arguing that the Erythracan text gives the original form of the hymn, 
whereas the other versions go back to an Athenian variant. A. Seylaz 

ublishes *! a stele from Bel Kave near Swryrwa, crected by a body of troops 
in honour of their general and the members of his family, and other epi- 

‘aphical finds from Smyrna are reported ™ by Y. Béguignon. L. 
tobert shews * that three epigrams regarded by Peck as Smyrnean and 
unpublished had been previously edited and that one of them belongs to 
Erythrace and a second to Docimeum. He also annotates ® a decree 
honouring a Smyrnean judge, while an unpublished metrical epitaph, 
probably from Smyrna but now preserved in the Ashmolean Nipseark 
at-Oxtord, is edited * by M. N, Tod, and W, H, Buckler gives ™ a revision 
ola record of the flax-workers’ guild of Smyrna, now in the same Museum 
(CIG, 3304}. L, Robert deals ™ fully with a decree of Tralles found at 
Phocaea and passed in honour of a Phocaéan judge. 

Robert adds ° an honorary decree of Temnus in Agonis to the two 
decrees of that city already known, shewing its value as definitely fixing 
iis site, and he unites three fragments which together give us a document, 
probably from the territory of Aeolic Larisa, recording an endowment 
or the benefit of the gymnasiarchs. ©. W. Blegen reports ® the discovery 
at Troy of several new inscriptions, and L. Robert comments "" on a 
decree of Ilium in honour of foreign judges (SEG. iv. 662) and 
restores °* a fragment from Scepsis (JHS. xxi. 236) relative to a public 
subscription. 

_ Robert's notes on his journeys in Mysta and Bithynia refer to 
inscriptions but contain no texts, though a photograph is given (p. 93) 
of 4 grave-epigram at Tium. Fresh discoveries in the Asclepicum of 
PerGAmMum are reported "° and valuable studies have thrown new light 
an several texts from that site recently published by T. Wiegand (ch. FHS. 
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lili. 253). M. Segre comments *°? on the letter of P. Servilius Isauricus 
(No. y relative to the dovAle of the temple and restores its closing lines, 
and A. Wilhelm in a long and detailed article ®* corrects a number of 
texts (indexed on p. 859), comments on Nos. 7 and 15, revises and explains 
the interesting inscription (No, 5) honouring a munificent gymnasiarch, 
and proposes a new restoration and exegesis of the mutilated poem _c 6) 
referring to Caracalla’s journey, in which he regards the Emperor as imself 
thanking the god for his preservation: the same poem is even more fully 
treated ** by R. Herzog, who, criticising the views of Wiegand, Weber 
antl Wilhelm, offers'a revised reading and restoration and argues forcibly 
that we have here a hymn of Aelius Aristeides of Smyrna, to whom we 
may also asign an epigram (AM. xxix. 280) from Hadrianutherae and 
another (CIG. 3165) found near Smyrna. In an appendix “" Herzog 
publishes a pleasing epigram from the Pergamene Aselepieum, in which 
an anonymous worshipper dedicates a gilded Aphrodite, H. Hepding 
explains * the phrase crpelors éPactéxtors, found in the gymmnastum- 
inscription (No, 6 and in another Pergamene document (JGRom. iv. 446), 
as indicating that the gymnasium was kept open continuoush throughout 
the day. But it is the inscription of C. Julius Quadratus Bassus which 
has aroused the keenest interest and controversy. Herzog dates" the 
two portions of the text in A.p. 107 and after 198 respectively, gives a new 
reading and restoration, regards the honour as bestowed by Seleucia on 
the Euphrates (Zeugma), denies any reference to the transport of Trajan’s 
body to Rome, and regards the hero of the inscription as» ing C. Julius 
Bassus, known chiefly from Pliny’s letters, rather than the Pergamene 
Cc. Antius A, Julius Quadratus, with whom Weber identified him, A. von 
Premerstein confirms ©" this identification, reconstructs the career of Bassus 
with the aid of a Latin text from Heliopolis (Baalbek), dates the main 
inscription at the close of 117, that on the side of the stone shortly after 
that year, and in an appendix investigates the problem of the respective 
dates of the proconsulates of Bithynia-Pontus held by Bassus and by Varenus 
Rufus and of their subsequent trials for res repetundae. J. Bérard supports a 
Weber’s restoration [Micv8l]os in line 9 against Herzog’s [Biduvijas and 

roposes a new restoration in a Pergamene record of the cursus of the other 

assus (IGRom. iv. 390). L. Robert examines *° an Aeolic decree found 
at Pergamum (AM, xxvii. 44f) and concludes that it was passed by Cyme 
in praise of a Pergamenc citizen. W. von Massow’s new guide 618 to the 
inscriptions in the Pergamum-Museum at Berlin I have been unable to 
consult. A, Miifid’s account of accessions made to the Istanbul Museum 
includes "7 five grave-reliefs from Gyzicus, and L. Robert corrects we 
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the provenance of an epigram assigned by Peck to Cyzicus and gives ® 
an Improved text of a sale-list of priesthoods from Proconnesus. 

E. Kalinka publishes @ the rich epigraphical booty collected by him 
in 1896 in Bithynia and its neighbourhood: of the 73 Greek texts copied 
in Brriynta itself, chiefly at Abonuteichos, Amastris and Heraclea Pontica, 
26 were previously known but are here re-edited, often with improved 
readings, while among the 47 presented here for the first time we may 
note a thankoffering és dvemryre "AoPayet Kali] Ta Kupic (No. 8), a votive 
Be]@ xrmoilep Elrqxd[@] (No. 9), an honorary inscription of a.p. 213 for 
Septimius Severus, Caracalla and Julia Domna (No. 1.4) and two interesti 
grave-epigrams (Nos. 26,27). Four Cyzicene inscriptions now at Istanbul 
are published in revised versions (Nos, 83-6) and an appendix contains a 
revised text of C/G. 2515, now at Istanbul (No. 87), and epttaphs from 
Phrygia and Galatia (Nos. 89, go}.@! Of L. Robert’s tour in Bithynia I 
have spoken above. Two cpitaphs from Drepanum (Yalova) are 
published ®* by A. Miifid, an honorary inscription for Trajan from Prusa 
and an epitaph from Ismit by V. Laurent,®* who also corrects and explains 
a votive stele from Prusa. E. Pfuhl’s discussion 4 of the gravestone of 
Menas deals only with its sculptural representation and not with its in- 
scription. W. Peek gives * an improved version of an epigram of Sinope. 





W. M. Calder’s preliminary report “* on a tour made in 1932 in 
southern Ganatia to the W. and N, of Iconium, in the course of which 
284 monuments were recorded, contains eighteen new texts (fifteen Greek, 
two neo-Phrygian and one Latin), among which are several interesting 
dedications (Nos. 5, 13, 20, 21, 24), together with completions or corrections 
of seven Greek texts already known, To the documents from Western 
Galatia contained in MAMA. iv, | have already referred (p. 209). B/G), 
Dalman reports? an inscription found at Ancyra in 1931, L. Robert 
shews ** that two epigrams from that site published as new by Peek were 
previously known, and J, Zingerle corrects" a Galatian text published 
in fHS. xix. 79. Discussion of the Monumentum Ancyranum is perennial 
and has been stimulated by the discovery of copies of Augustus’ Res gestae 
at Apollonia and at * Pisidian’ Antioch. Of all three monumenia E. 
Kornemann has given ™ a valuable account, without a text, R. Laqueur 
discusses * the composition and origin of the Res gestae, H. Markowski 
examines * in detail the references contained therein to Gaul, Spam and 
Germany and puts in a good word for the translator of the original Latin 
into Greek, F. Koepp devotes “ an able review to U. Wilcken's recent 
discussions of the genesis and of the impensae of the Res gestae, and V. Groh 
restores ™* the text of chapter X of the Monumentum Antiochenum. | 
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_ Passing to PuryGia we note, in addition to the works mentioned at 
the beginning of this section, W. H, Buckler’s account ** of the confession- 
inscriptions and his discussion of one of them (SHG, vi, 249), H. Greroire's 
suggestions "8 for 1], 11, 12 of the famous inscription of Abercius and his 
valuable notes ®? on a number of well-known Christian inscriptions which 
have been unsatisfactorily read, restored or interpreted, including a grave- 
altar of A.p. 319—4 now at Brussels, a group of texts reflecting Montanist 
or Novatian views, and the epitaph of Beniiadins * confessor” rather than 
‘martyr’: among the inscriptions treated are SEG. vi. 137-40, 180, 343 
and 389, and the topics discussed include the pagan reaction under Maximin, 
post mortem baptism and the title of patriarch given to the bishop of Hierapolis, 
E. Peterson questions “* Grégoire’s description of an epitaph of Dioscome 
as * probably Montanist.’ An honorary inscription of Aezam (CIG, 
3891 a°) has been restored ®* by C. A. Forbes. 

R. Heberdey’s essay *” on the Anatolian astragalos-oracles has 
special reference to two examples from Termessos Major in Pisidia (7AM. 
ili, 1. $4, 45), but contains also revised readings of the prescripts of relevant 
texts from Saradjik (Lydia), Kosagatch and Sagalassus, shewing that the 
oracular oo was Hermes, regarded as Apollo's trogryms. M. Segre 
re-edits ®* a decree of Aspendus in Pamphylia, passed between gor and 
298 B.c., emphasising its importance for the history of Pamphylia, of 
igyptian domination in the Aegean and of the clash between | emetrius 
and Ptolemy I as well as for the light it throws on the constimution of the 
Ptolemaic army. 

C. F. Lehmann-Haupt’s observations ** on TAM. n, 2 deal mainly 
with the relations of Lycian Patara and Chaldia; L, Robert publishes °™ 
a photograph of part of a celebrated Telmessian decree (7AM. ii, t), 
now at Smyrna, with remarks on the reading of its crucial letters; 
M, Segre establishes *4* a new text of a Telmessian decree,“ now at 
Rhodes, honouring Eumenes IJ and his family, and shews that his victory 
over Prusias, Ortiagon and the Galatians was won in 184 B.c.; and 
W. Brandenstein explains %* the puzzling tovarav of an epitaph from 
Cilicia Trachea (MAMA. iii. 53) as 76 véri(o)v, a Lydian diminutive 
meaning ‘darling® or ‘child.’ G. de Jerphanion returns **” to the 
Christian inscriptions in the rock-churches of Cappadocia, on one of 
which, mentioning the magister Melias, H, Grégoire contributes sll 
valuable historical commentary. | 

The Christian frescoes at Galata in Cyprus described "* by W, H. 
Buckler fall far outside the limits of this survey. J. du P. Taylor describes °° 
4 cistern at Salamis adorned with Byzantine paintings of the fifth or sixth 
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century, C.M. Bowra examines ©! the Cypriote vocabulary, as represented 


by inscriptions and glosses, and concludes that the Homeric words found 
in it are, at least to 4 great extent, indigenous words naturally used rather 


than imitations of a well-known poetical style used for literary effect. 


IX. Syria anp PALESTINE 


ri saat Lpigraphicum Graecum VIL * contains i246 items and 
covers Susiana (Nos. 1-34), Persis, Media, Assyria, Babylonia, Mesopotamia 
(35-45), Syria (46-812, 2572) and the province of Arabia (813-1244 
8652): the largest contributions are those of Palmyra (132-86), Sidon 
(2087321), Dura (93 0) and Gerasa (813-914, 865a),*° | 

Of the inscriptions of Susa therein contained (Nos. 1-94), the most 
valuable is a rescript sent in a.p. 21 by the Parthian king Artabanus IIT 
to the city, settling a dispute raised by the re-election of a certain Histiaeus 
as treasurer and engraved on his statue-base after his vindication (No, 5): 
on this G, De Sanctis “94 and A. G. Roos 55 contribute interesting notes, 
and A. Wilhelm re-eclits *54 the text with a masterly historical and linguistic 
commentary, F. Cumont publishes 7 two inscriptions found in. the 
Sassanid Palace, an honorary decree relating to the construction of 4 
Stadium (No. 3) and the latter part of a manumission-record (No. 26). 
which enables Nien to restore the earliest document of this class [No. 15 ) 
The acrostic hymn to Apollo (No. I) Is partially re-edited ®5* by J, U. 
Powell and another manumission (No, 18) is dated 9 by E. Cavaignac in 
(72 B.c., under the co-regency of Antiochus [V Epiphanes and a prince 
Antiochus, who may be a son of Seleucus TV. wis 

To his list of appeals to the Sun as avenger F. Cumont adds *6° g 
re epigram on the graye of a murdered boy from Kameclilich, near 
Nisibis. 

S. Eitrem suggests *! minor improvements in the texts of two 
memorials °° of Antiochus of Commagene on the summit of the Nemrud 
Dagh, and J, Keil restores #* the close of the leoés Vduos Contained In an 
inscription °° of that same prince at Selik and discusses the philosophical 
and religious significance of the confession of faith there expressed, A, 
Miifid reports *** the addition of four funeral-banquet reliefs from Punar 
Bashi, near Alexandretta, to the Istanbul Museum, From Rhesus, on 
the Gulf of Issus, comes a text of outstanding interest, edited 8 with 
ample textual and historical notes by P. Roussel. Tt contains (a) a letter 
from Octavian, written between 39 and 34 B.C, enclosing a copy of a record 
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in the Capitol for insertion in the archives of Rhosus, Tarsus, Antioch 
and a fourth city; (b) the document, sadly mutilated, whereby Octavian 
as triumvir grants troAreia and Gveiopopia to Seleticus of Rhosus, probably 
in 42, for services rendered in Philippian campaign; (¢) a letter of 
Octavian relative to a Rhosian embassy which visited him at Ephesus im 
31 B.C, warmly praising Seleucus tév vadapyév pou, and (d) a com- 
mendation of Seleucus to his native city written at the close of go. Hardly 
less interesting, and much better preserved, is the decree of Seleucia Pieria, 
dated 186 B.c., granting citizenship to Aristolochus, a friend of the Synan 
Kings, followed by a letter of Seleucus IV extolling his loyalty (SEG. vu. 
62}: to. the text, established ®*? by H. Seyrig, M. Holleaux adds °* an 
exhaustive commentary. At Antioch on the Orontes and at Daphne 
American excavators have collected *** sx Greek ‘inscriptions of Sight 
value and several noteworthy mosaics, published 7° by W. A. Campbell. 
G. Michaelian’s edition *7 of a striking grave-cpigram found near Antioch 
T know only indirectly (SEG. vii. 69). A building-inseription of A.D. 157, 
copied ®72 by J. Mattern at Me‘ez, attests the ancient name of the site, 
while am epitaph from Gabbula (Djabbaul), 5.E. of Beroea, is published °* 
by F. M. Abel. | | 

Of Pauayra there is -much to record. Two further fascicules of J. 
Cantineau’s Inventory (cf. JHS. lui. 258 £) have appeared, dealing with 
the Museum *7# and with the sanctuary of Bel.*** The former I have 
not seen; the latter contains, in addition to many Palmyrene texts, twelve 
Greck and fourteen bilingua! inscriptions, of which nine and four respec- 
tively are new: Nos. 20, 24 and 390 are the most interesting, Cantineau’s 
article 678 entitled ‘Tadmorea’ discusses, & propos of the publication 
by J. B. Chabot of the first fascicule of the Palmyrene vohume of the Corpus 
Inseriptionum Semiticarum,**7 the script and spec of Palmyra and various 
texts expressed therein, and adds a trilingual inscripnon of a.p. 74 (SEG. 
vii, 133), an altar with a bilingual dedication Au tyioty Kal Eryxde. (ibid. 
146), and two Greek texts, one of which records the work of an dpyrtéxtav 
Geo’ Bryaou (ibid, 155 f.). H. Ingholt deals ** with two bilinguals of s.p. 
198 and rgq (ibid. 198 £.), in which Palmyra and its four tribes honour 
two distinguished citizens for their patriotism, courage and success; one 
of them gives us a vivid glimpse of Palmyrene interests in commending 
Ogelus Si& tas cuvexels Tay kad Tay vopdiav otpotnylas, cuvapayevoy Kal Tols 
Evtrépors Kal Tals cvvoSlais del Ty dopaAtav trapasyovTa év traoais cuvoSiapyias. 
To H. Seyrig we owe a valuable discussion of the Roman garrison at 
Palmyra, with an appendix 7° containing three Greek and cight Latin 
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texts; of the former two are new (ibid, 134, 154), and of the third a re 1 ane 
text is given {thid. 145), Elsewhere he publishes 9° three dedications 
to Zeug Gytotos Kai émtiixoos, the Palmyrene * nameless god,’ a thankoffering 
evi paves EActyow Ge and two fragments of cult-regulations, one of which 
is @ better copy of a text already known," J. G. Février, discussing a 





relief now at Brussels (ibid, 149), restores 2 Seulig and regards her as 


assimilated to Nemesis as goddess of destiny and to Athena as daughter 
of Hadad, fe. Zeus Keraunios. J. Cantineau’s article ® on © A restttulor 


Orentis in the inscriptions of Palmyra’ and G. M. Bersanetti’s 


‘Note on Odaenathus, corrector totius Orientis, and on his death’ aus 
deal almost exclusively with Palmyrene texts, notably with C/Sem. ii. 
3945. . | 
H. Seyrig discusses ®° two Syrian amulets now in the American 
University at Beyrout, F. M. Abel and A. Barrois publish ** a short 
epitaph from Helbon, A. Alt a dedication ®? from Damascus tu a hitherto 


unknown deity Elasechnas (SEG. vii. go }, F, Cumont a metrical epitaph 


from Sidon, containing a significant reference to the overmastering power 
of destiny, and A, Mifid several short inscriptions %° on leaden barcophagi 
brought from Phoenicia to the Istanbul Museum. F. M. Abel edits ™ 
the fourth-century foundation-inscription of a church at Shaqhabh and 
J. Zingerle proposes ™ a new reading and interpretation of a puzzling 
epigram of Lahita. | | | 

The archaeological wealth of Dura-Europus seems to be inexhaustible 
and each new campaign of excavation reveals new treasures, which are 
published with a preertiiade and a thorougliness which evoke admiration 
and gratitude, Of the sixth 2 and seventh % campaigns Du Mesnil 
du Buisson gives summary reports without epigraphical texts, In M. 
Rostovizeff’s article ®4 on the military archives af Dura, mostly written in 
Latin, he refers to a Greek contract and toa Greek éorégamis, dated A.p. 2 5 
of the tribune commanding the garrison-cohort, while his account 695 of the 
‘Mithracum found in 1934 deals with the painter's signature, two Mithra- 
rehets dedicated by otpatyol tofotéiv and various other inscriptions painted 


or scratched on columns, which are of value for the studv-o! Mithraism at 


# 


Dura: F. Cumont also has reported ®® on this chapel, Of the synagogue 
of its 


of Dura, founded in a.p. 244 and bearing on a ceiling-tile the record 

foundation by Samuel, TpecPitepos Téay ‘fouSésov, EL L.. Sukenik fives "7 
some account. More important, however, are the two ‘ preliminary reports‘ 
of the fourth and fifth season's work. The former," dealing with 1930-31, 
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includes an inscribed clay plaque (p. 47), a soldier's dedication 62 marpaas 
Aul Bervaw edited by Seyrig (No. 88) twelve texts edited by A. McN. G. 
Little and H. T. Rowell (Nos. 169-30), including one in honour of Claudius 
Sollemnius Pacatianus, and some 190 Greek orafiti (Nos, 161-371) scratched 
or painted on walls of private houses, consisting chiefly of names, memorial 
inscriptions and abecedaria, edited by C. B. Welles: 95 of these (Nos. 
181-275) come from the house of one Nabuchelus, a wouteity third-century 
merchant with wide business connexions, attested by the records of receipts 
and expenses, mercantile transactions, lists of gools, etc., which survive 
on his walls, as well as a number of horoscopes (Nos. 220, 232, 235-9). 
These, with other Duran texts, are included in the SEG.S" The cor- 
responding report 7°" for 1931-2 contains 220 raffiti and inscriptions, 
edited by C, Hopking with the aid of S. M. Hopkins, H. T. Rowell, A. D. 
Nock, G. B. Welles and M. I. Rostovtzeff, but of these 2g, chiefly from the 
Practorium, are in Latin. They come from the $.W. Lower (Nas. 372= 
99), private houses (400-09), the market-place and adjoining shops (410-5), 
the temples of Aphlad (4 16-47) and Azzanathkona (448-509) with a stepped 
hall which yielded 46 texts of prosopographical interest ranging from A.D, 
m3 to to7-8 (510-55), the Praetorium (556-91) and the Christian 
church (592-7): miscellaneous finds (598-609) and a silver libation- 
bowl dedicated in A.p. 232-3 to * Zeus in Adatha* (610) complete the list, 
for the papyri and parchments (pp. 295 ff) do not call for notice here. 
Rostovizell briefly summarises (pp. 311 f.) the new evidence for the history 
of Dura supplied by the materials here collected. Amid so much of interest 
selection is dificult, but I would draw attention to the votive texts of 
A.D. 54 from the Aphlad-temple (Nos. 416, 418), the dedication of the 
Azzanathkona-temple, dated A.p, 161 (No. 453: cf. 468, 504). and a 
A (No. 593) of 292-3 giving a terminus ante quem for the Christian 
church. 

Gerrasa (Jerash) has long been known as especially prolific in in- 
scriptions,*“' M. I. Hussey’s popular account m2 of ‘the Pompei of 
Palestine’ contains illustrations of several mosaics and inscriptions, while 
R. O. Fink's scholarly essay 7? on the life, cults and fortunes of the city 
in the first century a.p. is based on epigraphical as well as literary evidence. 
W. F. Stinespring adds 7 four new fragments to the text engraved over 
the North Gate, dating it late in 114 or early in 115, and by the aid of a 
recently discovered fragment proves that the inscriptions on the outer 
and inner sides of the gate were similar but not identical: he also re- 
stores 75 from 19 blocks found in 1934 the inscription of the triumphal 
arch, dating Hadrian’s visit to Gerasa in spring, a.D. 130. E. L. Sukemk 
deals 78 briefly with the synagogue-inscription and L. Robert points out 7a 
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an unnoticed reference to astrology in an epitaph found here. To C. C. 
McCown Gerasene studies owe a special debt. In a long and detailed 
essay "°° on the city’s goddesses he utilises a number of inscriptions, of which 
he gives a list (pp, 194 f.) and several of which he Ulustrates, and adds a 
new one (p. 59). Elsewhere 7° he examines the calendar and era of 
Gerasa, arguing that its era falls in 63 8.c. and its year begins an Seplember 
23 or 24 or on October 1, while in another article 79 he gives a general 
account of the goo inscriptions of Gerasa, 258 of which are Greek and one 
« Greek-Nabataean bilingual, ranging, so far as dated, from Ax, 22 to 
611, emphasises their religious and historical value and publishes a dedica- 
Hon éyico Tesxaii& and a complete text, of A.D. 64-70, formed by uniting 
two fragments found in 1899 and 1991, and in another 7 inquires into 
the name and nature of TloxeiSas, a Hellenised form of a Semitic divmity, 
the chief, and perhaps the sole, male deity of Gerasa before the triumph 
of Greek influence. L. Robert explains and restores 7. a Gerasene 
inscription in honour of Hadrian. 

To ¥, M, Abel ™ we owe two epitaphs, one dated a.n. 577, and to 
A, Alt 4 a mosaic dedication from el-Kerak to A. Parrot a discussion 4 
of the Sergius-mosaic at Soada (Souweida), to Abel a comment 1 on 4 
place-name found in a building-inscription of Canatha (Oanawat), and 
to A, Poidebard and R. Mouterde a note 77 on a puzzling text of Kasr 
Burka. M. Dunand publishes 7 105 short texts, mostly tomb- or building- 
inscriptions or dedications, collected in the Djebel Druse and the Hauran, 
princi ays Dibin, ‘Orman and ¢l-Ghariyé, and A. Alt adds 7! for 
epitap m Nawa, Shahba and Beth Rehob. 

M. Avi-Yonah has completed 7 his annotated inventory (cf FHS. 
litt. 261) of the mosaic pavements found in PALESTINE, many of which bear 
building-inscriptions, ‘invocations, etc.. and appends to it a useful sum- 
mary of their epigraphical contents (pp. 68 fl) E. L. Sukenik’s work 
on Ancient Synagogues in Palestine and Greece discusses 7! Varlous synagopue- 
inscriptions, including those of Beth Alpha (pp- 33, 76 £) and Capernaum 
(p. 71). J, H. Iliffe publishes 7 a short text on a terracotta statuette 
of Aphrodite and another ™ on the bezel of a bronze rmg, and A. Alt 
and B. Schiauck devote a learned article ™4 to the latest Christian inscri 
tions of Palestine and Arabia. ‘The 8:érayye Kalsapos (ch FHS. liii, 261), 
reported to come from Nazareth, is discussed by W. Seston,**5 who, con- 
vinced of its genuineness, agrees with Carcopino's dating, regards it as a 
rescript applicable to Samaria alone and denies that it has any connexion 
with the resurrection of Christ, and by E. Cuq, who re-examines 7*4 the 
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form, object and date of the rescript and answers Zancan’s objections to 
its authenticity: F, Cumont inquires *? into its effect on the Jewish 
custom of exhumation and reburial in ossuaries. M. Avi-Yonah pub- 
lishes 74 the mosaic inscriptions, dated A.p. 555, of ue Church at Sulmata, 
L. H. Vincent 7 examines the era of Scythopolis (Beisan) in the light of 
at DEW discovered mosaic and confirms Alt’s dating from autumn 64 8,c. 
E. L. Sukenik describes ° in detail the synagogue of Beth Alpha and 
its mosaic record of the builders. (p. 47). J. W. Growfoot’s excavation 
of the stadium at Samaria has laid hare 731 an inscribed mosaic floor and 
a fragment of the building-inscription of the Corinthian portico, and the 
detailed work on Emmaus (‘Amwas) by L, H. Vincent and F. M. Abel 
utilises all the available epigraphical materials, of which a survey is given ™ 








|. H. liffe edits ? a sixth-century epitaph from JervsaLem, mention- 
ing a bishop of the Georgians and the purchase of a monastery in David’s 
Tower; W. R. Taylor exposes 4 the forgery at Jerusalem of a copy of 
the famous balustrade-inscription of Herod’s Temple; E. L. Sukenik 
deals ° with the synagogue-inscription of ‘Theodobss; M. Schwabe 
restores ™° a fragmentary epitaph from Ophel, and D. C, Baramki an- 
notates *" a text fom the cemetery of Karm esh-Sheikh. The chronological 
system followed at Jerusalem in later anueguuty is discussed ,* with very 
scanty epigraphical materials, by A. Alt, who argues that, being a colonia, 
it used no era for dating purposes but the regnal years of the Emperors, 
The Gaza erave-epigram (ci. FHS. lili. 262) is re-edited with linguistic 
and historical commentaries by P. Roussel,’ M. N. Tod 7** and W. 
Peek,7# all of whom assign it to the Ptolemaic age, and M. Schwabe 
discovers 742 in it an ancient Egyptian formula used in offerings to the dead 
and adds an inscribed ring from Gaza (p. 89), now at Jerusalem, The 
mosaics in the church of the Theotokos on Mount Nebo are described,’™ 
without texts, by 8S, Saller; F.M. Abel examines * the representation of 
acob’s well in the Madaba mosaic map and publishes 7° another mosaic 
inscription from that place, and P, Lemaire edits ™ three excellently 
preserved inscriptions from el-Mechayet in Moab and discusses their date. 
M. R. Savignac re-edits 747 the two Greck inscriptions found in the 
temple of Allat at Iram and M. 1. Rostovtzelf corrects 7** the reading 
of the more important of them. 
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Ecypr and Nousia I survey separately in the Journal of Egyptian 
Archaeology. For Cyrene, where Italian scholars have recently unearthed 
s) Many texts of first-rate interest, two splendidly illustrated volumes, edired 
by G, Oliverio in the Documenti anticht dell’ Africa Italiana, are of outstanding 
importance. One of these 7 devotes 84 pages and 15 plates to an ex- 
haustive edition and discussion of the accounts of the Sauepyol, hitherto 
unpublished: five of them (Nos. 10-14) are engraved on three faces of a 
large block of white marble found in the temple of Demeter in the Agora. 
and, with twenty fragments of similar lists (all but one discovered in the 
Agora) dating from fifth (Nos. 15, 16) or fourth century Bc. and nine 
from the third or second century (Nos. 35-43), make up a dossier of ex- 
traordmary value, giving a large accession of dialect-texts, an entirely 
new numeral system shewing, in the editor's opinion, Peloponnesian 
influence, and a mass of information about the cost of wheat, barley, hay, 
olives, figs and other commodities: the investigation of the values of the 
numeral signs leads to a criticism of S, Ferri’s method in dealing with the 
same subject (pp. 158 ff}, in the course of which five inscribed altars are 
published, four from Gyrene and one from Apollonia. The rest of the 
volume deals with (a) two texts previously edited 7° by Ferri, the “stele 
of the priestesses of Arternis,’ who contributed the cost of a statue of the 
goddess dedicated about aA.p. 215 by the proconsul Numisius Marcellianns 
Nos. 49 f.) and two dedications (Nos. 51 £.) made (é&ré) oxvAoxloow,; (aqr") 
Spvixeov. which Oliverio explains very differently from: his redecessor ; 
(4) the stele of the epheboi of a.v. 224 from the Iseum (No. Ay the Latin 
building-inseription of the Acropolis-gate, both previously eclited by E, 
Ghiskanzoni, the latter of which points to the reconstruction of another 
inscnption (No. 55 = SGD/. 4844) mentioning the same roconsul, and 
Nes inscriptions, hitherto misunderstood, of the relief of ysanias in the 
Jengasi Museum (No. 56). The second volume,7*! enriched with =1 
plates, republishes with text, translation and a full commentary the 
" Decretils © (No, 57) and the list of corn-donations (No, 58) inscribed on 
three faces of a stele and assigned by Oliverio to a date between $91 and 
323 8.C., together with 72 other Greek inscriptions, mosily new, including 
the dedication of three triremes captured in a fourth-century war ie 59), 
a volive epigram of A.D. 2 commemorating the close of the Marmaric 
War (No. 6 a text relating to the foundation of Claudiopolis by Clandins 
Gothicus after a further campaign against the Marmaritae, jyounévou tov 
Trohsuov Kal xvigovros MpoPou Tod Siaoquor(étou) tmép(xou) Alyinr(sou) (No. 
63), another honouring an GpyicwporopvAaKa TiS BoroiActs: kerk otearayév for 
services to Egypt and Cyrene (No. 75), together with lists of priests and 
priestesses and numerous dedications and epitaphs. To these are added 
three texts from el Gibba, an honorary decree of a xcoya from Nearnes, 
an epitaph from Gasr Barbtires and two valuable records, from Gasr 
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Taurgimi and Tolméta, of Roman state-property recovered for the Sfpo5 
Peopaicov under Nero and Vespasian respectively (Nos. 137 £).  Else- 
where 7% Oliverio rejects Ferri’s suggestions (cp. HS. lit. 263) for the 
restoration of the name of Alcamenes as sculptor on a Cyrenean base and 
the interpretation of the phrase t@s EMIZESI péyes. No other new Cyrenean 
texts have appeared save the graffition a vase.7** G, M. Calhoun makes *°* 
some textual proposals in the * Decretals,’ F. Specht discusses 795 the form 
AcBiov in the third line of the same inscription, and M, Segre cxantines 7° 
in detail from the economic and historical standpoint the data afforded 
by the corn-stele. The Cyrenean © Magna Carta’ is studied by G, De 
Sanctis in an article 757 on the civilas optime iure described in the paragraph 
of the charter beginning [ToMl]teupe 8’ tote of ulpior., The testament 
of Ptolemy the Younger of Cyrene (cf. JHS. lili, 263 £) continues to evoke 
comment and discussion, I regret that 1 cannot read S. Zebelev’s long 
article 72% in Russian and that L. Wenger's discussion *** of it ane P. 
Frezza’s * historico-juridical notes’ 7° on the document are inaccessible 
to me. C. Préaux gives a clear and readable account ** of it without 
a text or a discussion of conflicting views; S. Ferm argues 762 atresh that 
the plot and the tiatyxn belong to 167-6 aB.c. and relate to Egypt, while 
the stele dates from about 145 8.¢. and contains interpolations, a view 
which is attacked ** by G. be Sanctis; A, Steinwenter reviews ** the 
opinions of other scholars and passes his own judgment on the testament 
both from the political and from the juristic point of view, and J. Piganiol 
edits 7° the text with an historical commentary, emphasises the identity 
ef form between this will and those of private Greeks in contemporary 
Egypt, examines the crucial word qopaxcrocrifepat, which he relates to 
the Hellenistic institution of the Sritporres or testamentary executor, and 
discusses the function of the six gods who appear as witnesses. Lseful 
summaries of this and other articles are given *®° by P. Roussel, A.. Neppi 
Modona, M. Segre and T. Lenschau. | 

“The rest of North Africa has little to offer. In the “ villa of the Nile* 
at Leptis Magna a mosaic inscription ** was found by G, Guidi; a bilingual 
magical text from the * fountain of the thousand amphoras” at Carthage 
is discussed 7° by A. Audollent, and L. Robert deals *® with the inscrip- 
tions of this region and. especially with the epigram recently discovered at 
Tipasa (cf. FHS. lin. 265). | | 
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NOTES 


An Attle Black-figure Cup-fragment——Fiv. 1 
is a fragment in @ private collection in Engiand. 
Tt iy said to have been found an the Acropolis 
of Athens, and Mr. Payne points out to me that 
it jetm a fragment in the Acropolis collection, 
Gracf 1700, pl. 83 and 47, with the inscription 
X)epos ercufer." The vase was a Siana 
cup* with overlap decoration. Red is ued 
for the helmet, the ¢econd and fifth: sections 
of the crest; and the inside of the Boeotian 





Fig, 1.—Bact-rucer FRAGMENT, 


shield; white for the Afth, fourth and {ast 
sections of the crest, pots and stripes on the 








* The third surviving letter in budly formed, and 
the inscription ts variowly reatored; dy Bonndorf, 
Gir uy Sic, Pasandiider, pl. ia, 4, XJeapow enue, 
improved: hy Kiem, Mattraga, od. 2, p. até, to 
cron(ere, P. J, Meier, AZ. 1884, p. 249, whhed 
to read Aipow, and identified him with the power 
of an unpiiblished Litt Master cap withous figure 
decoration ance ln the Vatican but since lows, The 
heat ecrviving fewer iv certaindy 0, teut-the identilles. 
how perhary possibile even. reading Xjupov, See, 
however, Heazley, JIS 5a, Pp. 2, Gee Cone? 
reads gjatov cmon(owr, There in bo other BE ip 
the painter's inecriptipns, but the ane p clouely 
Tecmbles this: ino. 64 in the list of his works, Graef, 
t6i4, pl. Sa, Gopy retrograde. 

* On the shupe see JH 45, p. 260, 51, Pp: o75! 
Mferr. Mig, Stud. WV, py. 09. 


Cuiross, the arm-strayp and the shield-device, a 
seated lion or sphins with one paw raised, “The 
contours are incised, except for the upper 
edge of the Borotian shield. In front of the 
crest is the ond of a black tine: it is tom close to 
be part af the other warriur’s crest and id not 
imciied: prohahly ft iv the bemuining of an 
mscription, no doubt the Warrior's name, 
The. pamter has carelessly transferred to the 
upper Part of the ron of the Bocotian shield 
the patiern belonging to the round one. 

The join & imtetesting, as the pew fragment is 
certainly attributable to the C painter’ on whose 
work wt have no other slonature either of potter 
or painter. It stands with his more elaborate 
work, such ag the London Perseus cup," the 
Louvre tripod,” and particularly the Naples 
lekanistid.* It resetnbles thesc:in the Cormthian- 
like polychromy af ite general effect, ancl the 
renderings ofdetail are the same. Far the colour 
of the helmet and the nicks in the neck-and at 
tie temple, with the single long lock of hair on 
the ahoulder, cf three and almost any other 
warriors in the painter's work. A high crest 


iicommoner, but this form occurs in Metr. Afus. 


Sha. c; figs..g and 21, and CVA Villa Giulia 
If], pl. XXVI, 3-5, where there is alia a Roeotian 
shicld, the latter occurring weain on the interior 
of the London Perseus cup. Thi fonn af 
incision on the spear-head ix usunl in this paunter’y 
work, .B a, Afeir. Atur. Awad. he figs. ib—24 
(cf the bast also fir the way of holding the 
spear), The eve with lowered corners is also 
typical, As far as I know this shicld—device 
does not recur in this group, theagh « shield 
onthe Naples lid shews a sphinx without raised 
paw incised in outline, The spiral on ihe helmet 
presumably represents engraved decoration. 
[think itdoes net reeurin the O gro acl int this 
pentiogy not a commen motive elsewhere. 
The nearer parallels I knaw are later, on 
certain Atiic hetmets wom by Athena—+p. 
a Se 

* For a. tection of the pantry atvie and « Let 
of works fram his hand and school ser Beazley in 
Mtr. Afus. Stud Ie pox. oa ff. 

* JS 5. pl 493 CVA EM. It, pl. VITI, 1. 

* fetr Mai Spud |} ¢: Rap, 24, 

* #), fig. 20: Monlnt 82, play; 
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ric. 4.—EXTERIO# oF GERANE, 


NOTES 


a bf. plaque by Skyihes from the Acropolis, 
Gracf 2586, pl. rio, and several Panathenaic 
Amphorar, Gracf, pla. Go, 61. There i hes 
more senec, as the crest docs not run the whale 
length of the helmet bur springs from @ socket 
m the centre. From this socket the apiral 
starts, and is perhaps structural, at leastin origin, 
helping to rivet the socket to the helmet, Its 
use with m crest.of the kind shewn on our frag- 
ment appears to be a borrowing, though i i 
curis that this egample is carlier, a» for as 
T know, than any preserved of the other type. 
The decoration of this side of the cup prabably 


consisted of several disconnected pairs of fighters. 


—g conpesition common in the painters 


Nations] Mimeum. Though all are m their 
general appearance thoroughly characteristic 
of the style, cach one of them presents tome novel 
reature. 

(a) Pyxis, Figs. 1 and 2: bt. (Gneluding 
lid) “57 mm. From Oropus. OF a totally 
different shape from the only other pyzxis 
in. the series, no. 17 of my original list (cp- 
Ber, sachet. Getell. di Wa. phil-hist. Klasse, 
1899, pl. Il). If my hypothesis ts correct, 
that the subjects of this class of vase are concemed 
with the Pambocotia, mo. 11 To diubt celebrates 
the vietor in the horse-tace Sed rod Apems (FAS 54, 
p. wo6-f3 cf Laurent, BCA roar, p. 143). 
Mr. Viasto’s pyxis shows the finish of the chariot 





Fie. §.—Lstratos 1 LERANE. 


work, and certainly imitated from Corinthian. 
However, the clay, the provenance and in 
particular the incription all add to the enormous 
weight of evidence that this group of vases 
was made in Attica. 
Martin KosikTson. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 





More Boesotlan Geometricising Vases.—Sinee 
the publication of * Bocotian Grametricising 
Vases" in this .Jourm! (40, p. i60 £) four 
mare vaecs of this series have come to light. 
All are in Athens, the first three in the collection 
of Mr. Michael P. Viasto, to whom IT atm. very 
much indebted for allowing me to study and 
publish the vases and for providing the photo- 
graphs here reproduced. The fourth is in: the 


race, Two two-liorse chariots are greeted by 
hine men with lively gestures (Fig. 1): the yictor- 
jous biga has finished the course-and is pulling 
op, the second js. 4till racing. Fig. @ ahews 
the base and the lid. On che latter is a rone 
of sphinxes that recall those on the miniature 
kanthiros in Athens (JHS ao, pl. ATT, 19) 
and justify the inclusion in the series of that 
rather unworthy lithe vase. Only one other 
higa occurs in thi group of wars, and that 1 
on the lid of the tripod-pyxis no. 11. 

(hb) Kanthares, Fig. 3; bt. without handles 
964m. Fromnear Thebes. Of the same shape 
at the kanthares no. 9B in oy list, but there the 
vase is black-bodied with bf. panels, bere it i 
red-bodied. “The revellers on the front are 
of the usual type, though there 1 no crater anal 
the familiar ocnochoae and garlands are lacking, 


Behind the right-hand sphinx on the reverse 
can ornament derived from the peculiar 
lotus that is seen best on the Brussels lekythos 
(Ure, Sixth and Fifth Century Pottery, pl, XU), 
while the object upon which it rests closely 
reserubles the pedestal that supports the «nake 
behind Ttonia on the British Museum Jekane, 
my no, (CPA Gr, Brit. pl. 65, mo. 4). 

(¢) Lekane, Figs. ¢ and 5; diem. -134 .m. 
From near Thebes. ‘This Iekane differs from 
all the others in having a second frieze of animal 
decoration in thr fiandle gone: this occurs, 
however, only on one side of the bowl, its place 
bemg taken on the back by S pattern The 
swan in the interior medallion with the meged 
edge toi wine and droqping tail feathers 
is of a new type, the nearest approach w it 
being found on the Heidelberg lekane, my no. 
9 (FHS a5, plo th). 

(f) Lekythos, Nat, Mus, 9770, handle and 
lip tnissing, ht. to.meck-125 m. Formerly in the 
Andropoulos Collection.’ The shape iy that 
of the other icicythoi, e.g. JAY 49, p. 16a, fig. 
5) but it is unique in having wo hands of bf. 

omtion instead of one. Upper aae: a 
man playing pipes besidh a crater, on the aim 
of which is perched an oenochoe; behind the 
pipe-player two men gesticulating: facing this 
mroup, on the otter sade of the crater; two more 
eeaticulating men; behintl these last, nexr to 
the handle, a swan, Lower gone: rather to the 
Jeft of the centre of the vase, a crater similar to 
that inthe upper sone, but with the ocnochoe 
petched this time on the Jeft-hand side of the 
rim indtead of the right; on each side of the crater 
a naked figure: to the right of this a row af 
Wwelve naked men capering right round the 
vase, the leader coming immediately behind 
the inan on the left. of the crater. There: is 
né field ornament exerpt # single dot rosette 
between the seventh and cighth of the capering 
figures. 


Reading. Assn D, Use. 


The “ Aphrodite’ of Lyons. The photo- 
‘graphe of Pl. X11. shew 9 cast which ja now in 
the Acropalis Miseum at Athens, The upper 
part of the figure (minus the two fragments of 
the left arm) iz wtually known aa the Aphrodite 
of Lyons or of Marscilles: the fower pari aud 
the fragments of the left arm are in the Acropolis 
—————— 

* Thave to thank Mre S. Karcuzes far information 
abut hin vase-and for permission to publish it. 
Uniortunairly the surface is ioe worn ti adenit of & 





Museum {the lower part, Dickins no. 269), 
As the photographs shew, thes fragments are 
all pare ofa single statue: the lower part joins 
the upper over a small area on the right side, 
the arm-fragments join over the whole. of the 
inner broken surfaces, “The join on the right 
aide is moet visible in the photographa here 
reproduced, but the relation of the two pierces 
issufficiently clear from the correspondence of 
the folds of the drapery. "The Lyong fragment 
wae first mentioned in a work -publiched in 
1719," ond moat have reached France at the 
end of the seventeenth or at the beginning of the 
eighteenth cenrury, “Khe other fragments were 
found on the Acropolis in the excavations which 
prvduced the bulk ef the archaic sculpture now 
ami fower parts have more than once bee 
compared, and it is strange that the connexion 
beivwern. them has not been noticed; atranger 
atill that, though the similarity has been re- 
marked, a difference of style has alse been dis- 
covered, Lechat. indeed, gors ao far os to 
assert that the contrast between the upper and 
lower parts is sufficient to shew thar, since the 
Acropolis fragment is Attic, the Lyons fragment is 
4 product of an artist working * foin d’Athenes, 
ver les fronti¢res du monde grec, loin du-centre.” * 
The ‘statue is, certamly Antic: The Lyons 
fragment has apparently always been regarded 
a4 Tonian, partly owing to the fact that it is 
dfteri said to have been found in Marseilles 
fand, though Lechat shewed many years ago 
that there was no foundation for this rumour, 
it it still repeated), partly owing to certain 
undoubted Tonian features, the dress and its 
pecullar stylisation, Comparison with other 
Arie works, however, places it origin beyond 
question. The subject will be discussed in the 
fortheomiing Photographic Catalogue of the 
Archaic Marble Sculpture in the Acropolis 
Museum, hy Mr. G, M. Young and myself, 
Athens. H.G, G; Payne, 


381-2, 
ra. 8 Se votre BeOp* brroateecn Mya 
Cuppeopows dydbums dedderorel pow, 

In a recent article (FHS by. 20-44) 1 have 
argued that this pasisge is based on an allusion 
to the Eleusinian irexila, the second grade 
OF the Mysteries. My purpose mow it to exe 





| See Lectiat, Apirodite Archalguer, ¥ 
* Aplondite Archoique,18; other comments, Schrader, 
Fotdoifi, 31) Piubl, AM ina, 168. 


plain more clearly the significance of that 


Plato likened the soul of man toa chariotees, 
who drove two horses; one good, the other bad, 
‘ene docile; the other recalcitrant (Phaedr. 
246-7): fvaa Sh weve; te eal Gybu leyotor gy 
apécnra. And hesaw humuri life asa struggle in 
which many of the chariots clashed. and fell 


varmuishet 

initiated (areas), and the task of the initiate is 
to leave behind the din and confusion of this 
gtrugg img multitude: Plat. M. fid—-+, x yap =f 
rehoteren wart” dpicis by Gop wal Bod mes GANAS 


lapdiw mpooncoucy ABA peve gtPow wal eunrar otra 
cal gdiocoglas ty ext wat mapl pet muhiw S6pupo# 
Siyri west Opaotryra wal hedad, Dasuulvew mpOT THe 
Bétay tuluy dryppoiaioy TE wee Baedeos 6 S byros yreomres 
wal pos gle Thy eloy &ewcroper dvoryouieee, Frtpor 
Jobde cyte mal: cramer Kot Sopher Seomep fe TH 
finally, perfect and free, with crowned head, 
je enjoys the heavenly company of the pure in 
the struggle (Put. de amma, vi. 4). For him 
the strife is over; be is-nOw an onlowker 


at regarded aa au dyd0, an athletic contest, 


bot, dusty and. dangerous, but offering the hope 
of a prize worth the struggle (Plat. Phardo, 
Ligt, wade ytp tS Ber cri 4 dkms weySan), the 
crown of glory everlasting. As St. ‘Paul 
reminded the Corinthians (1 Gor, 24-45): 
pte attaté Ser ol bs orofia tpiyayTe, weet: ple 
Tphgountaw, tle Ge haupdom “TS Peofeiov eit Teh: 
ere. Toe werrphaBtyar wis Bi 4 dycolaydieros, Fore 
ryeporetaren (cf. Chu. 489, 702-3), beteor ule ole 
tre qtapron erripanice Mapes, Huts SE Heprowr—?- The 
reat after labour (&ro0ey7 wdewv) nnd ihe festive 
tics which await the victorious soul aa it as 
cacorted to its hare (Theon, Math. i. P- 18, xo 
= teopdk wal Get oveBlenrey Somovia) are the 

mnterpart, in the mystical allegory, of the 
custom of public entertainment for yictora at 
the parties. 

Who then were the treet? “This feature 
too maintain the symbol of the Soyer. For, 
apart from the mystical pense, this word WAS 
ined, as Hradlam has pointed out (CR xvii. 
p. 289), to designate the supervisors or umpires 
at athletic contests, and that these two pies of 
the word were clusely akin appears from another 
pPaaeie in Fiutarch, Wwihere the rere are nol 





described (Af. goqd-#)= al érqhAcyubeot 
peedeeos quel eat ayonezoveras th jormde core adierted, 
slow Datepan emma Squllueras, Balsovds elatvy droOpeireay 
beuaits aot HoleSor Gs yap Shaya] woe Mica rs 


Srarjay GES PHiptos oY tihdeos doroMimey Th poeormy wat 


tyyis hn Te MAwIbos 
aaid, ‘It has been argued that the early leaders af 
the Church were af pains to void the language 
af the pagan mysteries (A. DD Nock, 7. Bibt. 
Lit. 1993, PP. 151-9), but some of the pagan 
‘deas seem to hove survived all the same (fieb, 
ry. fa): teryapede wal fuaty Toomtray, txewnis Tmt 
galuerov tuly vepot papTO pir. _ fa orapw it ecco 
vou Tpomelpevor file SyOrs, deopmwtes aly Tor The 
ploraet Qoynyor eal veheieTn* iqnecdy Sy decl vif 
‘elowd of witne ‘ descended from the Eleusiman 
iniezoi, and the stipers of the Eleusmmian 
mystic the prototype of the Christian crown. of 
martyrdom ? 

He thai as it may, We are now in A position 
ta understand the part to be played by Pylades 
in this “contest of the sword.” Euripides 
makes him say afier the crent (Or. 235), 
fydent f° tye pews We think at ence of 
Apollo, who ls represented on @ pun painting 
‘5 the act of sanctifying by his touch the sword 
of Orestes (Jebb, Electra, p- xiv), ‘The moment 
at which Pylades is called upot to fulfil the task 
here assigned lo him comes, a8 Headlatn observed, 
at 8oq-aoi, where at the critical moment he 
directa the champian to the fatal end; and there, 
as K. ©; Muller explaineil long azo, Pylades 
js introduced * as monitor from Apollo "(On 
Hie Emmenides,. pp- qg-100), So here. The 
contest iteclf ia: for Onesies; but Pylades 
will stand over him and watch, serene like 
Apollo above ithe conflict. Later, the contest 
will be prescnted as a chariot-race (790-2) + 
later atill, in the ode in which the blessed light 
is seer), Orestes will be acclaimerd 2s victor i the 
race (990-40): Miao jh onde 6 meteyederot 
quytt teléey we qpaddlesy Soupebict, “he went all 
ou} at the direction. of Apollo.” “Then the Visghat 
appears a4 the ‘doors arc thrywo open: @ 
Plutarch says, 93s wtyo tebe olow Greardpae arerys- 
viindow. ‘The palace is the dedieregor in Which tire 
mystery is to! be eameted. The Chorus are 0 


230) 


remain. outside (579-0), mp! tex: bot Pylades 
is to. accompany his friend within: fetés yerduirne, 
ef, Feliod. tx, 4, rods 8 dromtmeticous xxi dumeréacay 
beets v8 mupgepep the Suruy Aeray eaedtmey trode 
tay, | That is why Orestes savy Beto=, 

Acschylus assumed that his audience was 
familiar with these ideas: and so it was. The 
Athenians were well acquamted, pot only with 
the ideas themselves, but also with his practice 
of incirect allusion tou them. “Take this, for 


NOTES 


Edeocrgs. Zio hk" Mop td mop AorotaAeo 6h (Cho. 
G55, Sys Si woptehty). bh 7e: radea Bt, & Geshe, fp" 
6ho Scmel cou lee, endl yadois dy coi dy dpeomrrey 5 
(Plur. Af, gage; yidovre: yopdy olay ol reletiuercr 
BOTS Soeupe mal cro mypuepapden ger” DmiBor 
(Gsiay your, 47a, ef. Cho. gog-16), And this from 
the Treen, which [owe w Prof. Cornford 
(aph—¢): Se ule rdw SA tend Svemapcer ral. rey deb 
Pop] Teaser, OAOKAR pes Oye wn wrorreldig, 
Tt fyicmn areogyyoy voooe (Che. O42, ceapyyas 





Fifi. ¢—Faow « MAIASRATER TX Te Barro Misia iP one 


= fy ® 


rxample, fromthe Theaefeius, 155¢: Ge. nai vA rode 
Ghererg Tt e 2aaeoTe, LTT wat Sau a7 Th ter’ bet 
todo, eal bilova oy date Pad eee eh ted coors. 
SiniS (Ghe. O50, ape ri pie Wale )\_ 155e! ydee 
oty pot Hog haw oor dwipdr, pion Gi deSoile dvepens fu 
Tht erection Hy GA eer dcronexpuppben + surety 
Mewes sire; (Che, Bol-7, houmpdw IGete echicn 
Spacmiy tx BroqepSy eckretpes),. . _ Abpea BA reprseseiis 
eT Te apudror deoxody (Che, oHo, eryuW" fercy 
Sled Myuv va molpex), p5fay alcie win tow, & tof, 
Bon" we Superos (ft. chet, cf ig. pog4), dddor i 
ead ceygtteoo, Ge ples oeg eA pita hele Rly 
(4g. 2090). ashe: Bea live Ge od noe, 6 


i fy aybh eoterowo tos arity farpcloas | 
EITiwAtess By 


is fie 


y yrs 
Rein TOW Ploy Gummpeuinis pind (this 
Syhw mga) drake cca avontes ot Albeu 
Thue foyer (ha. ‘jy, aeTotot Ges treaothers 
eee | mii? H 
: GEORGE "Tomson, 
Aing’s Colleges Combridar, 


The Dionysiae Painter—Mr. A. De Trend: 
als weltome publication (JAS liv, 175} of 
2 volute crater in the Taranto Musenm brings 
to light the second of two very Important earky 


NOTES 


Seth ltalian wases, “The other was published 
two yan ago by Wuillewmicr in RA 1999 
ii, 3, and now thar they have both been revealed 
+ ia time for them to sever partnership. They 
have long left a gap in. the history of South 
Iralian vase painting, and have not unnaturally 
been usually classed together as the two rmport- 
ant unpublished ‘Taranto craters. One began 
to think of them automatically a* companion 
pieces, probably by the same hand, But this 
they are now abewn not to be. "This tonchaion, 


251 


disassociate from the Sisyplus painter, though 
he follows closely in his tradition. He also 
painted the Brussels volute crater Avor® with 
the Apothrasia of Heracles.* This vase stands 
particularly close to the Taranto citer as 
regards the general proportions and system of 
decoration. In both there isa lotus and palmette 
chain above the figure zone on the neck, and 
there is qreat similarity in the palmette design 
under the handles. In the main scenca the same 
gencral plan ‘« followed in both cases, though the 





Fin. ¢—(Catve-craTue in Beatin (F 2400), 


which T can base on a study of photographs 
only, ix confirmed by Mr. Trenicall,. Flt vase, 
with the Birth of Dionysos on the obverse, 
ant an Atmiazonomachy on the reverse, i so 
ike the well-known volute crater Naples 2411 
‘Sacrifice to Dionyss and 8 Céntauromachy), 
az he has already indicated," that I do not 
hesitate to say that they are by the éame 
hand, and to suggrst that & name must be 
found for this important artist, whom T still 
a 


L FR pls. 075-T™ 
2 Fits iv, 179- 


Brussels vase if simpler (in grouping, mot in 
detail).¢ “The. Brussels vare 1 particularity 
elaborate in detail, and in this respect atamncls 
Close to a fourth vase by this artist, an un 
published calyx crater in the Brivial Museum, 
Fass (Fig. t). Here again we have Dionysos, 
rectumbent on a leopard’ skin, playing cottabos, 


21VA Brie 1, [V Do, ple ti Sioon, PRISE 
ri, BO 

‘fo the upper register a central motive Hanke 
Lv singie Agures or groups #l A slightly higher bevel, 
To the lower regwter & recumbent figure fianked by 
starcling figures or groups. 


Iwo tmucnads in atiendanee and ~ SAalyr empty- 
a wealth of detail, added colour and numerous 
accessories, uf whith thie painter is particularly 
fond. Aa im the Naples vase, there is a basket 
of fruit or rolls, beside the couch a wittila and 
tworull stand ona threelegged table, the fayoure 
ite mask hangs on the wall. This vase riresents 
niny points of interest outside the ecope of this 
note, but a few of the resemblances between it, 
the Taranto vase, and Brussels jor must be 
indicated: #7, the satvr appearing on the Jower 
registers of tbe ‘Taranto and Brussels vases, 
the reclining figures on all three, in particular 
the drawing of the Jeft hand and iorearm, 
also the rendering of the mule nipple. The 
style is suave, in the later Vases (Bruséels and 
BM) becoming decidedly tich. T can think of 
no mame for the artist bur the * Dionvsine 
Painter.” 

Wuilleumier’s vase is pint quite 30 easy to 
place. But the drawing on the reverse { Persesss 
and the Gorgons above, dancers at the Carneis 
below) does stem rather like che style of the 
Berlin Dancing Girl painter (Fig..2)." Though 
not perhaps obvious at fire tight, there is the 
sume sort of hardnessiin the drawing, hoth of 
the drapery and of the nude. (The mantle of 
the spectator among the dancers isan example 
of the former, and Peri of the litter: be 
may be compare Clacly with Achilles on the 
Lecce vase? f have noted elaewhere that this 
painter hay a rather childish fove of patie, 
aml | gee this again on the ‘Taranto Vane, 
en@. the crossed Jegs af the satyr aod Artemis, 
and the arrangement of the hands of ihe frenzied 
are from the obverse of the vase. where one 
tories Gf figures fills the whole space, so that they 
are on @ larger geale than the figures on. the 
reverse. I have no reason to suppose that the 
two wides are now by the same hand bus apart 
from the patterning of the limbs, tie resemblance 
to the Bertin Dancinye Girl painter je les ob: 
vious on the obveric, Buy this would ve 
likely not be the case Hf 1 had acen the achial 
Viec, though im this case T cannot make a 
categorical statement from Photographs only, 

" The reverse is remarkably like-the style af tho 
Mints of Munich s26g. “Trendull witrilvarer) iis 
wate tiv bite bowed | PALS fe, i, M50), bre tay ney 
revierd this view aud believes ihe Munith 3260. 
ly a pepil olf the pater of HM Fa74. 

* Neugrhouers, Midlere, FHL m9, 

"074 Decks 4. 1V Dr Tas, one Moet, op. nt, 
f. 36. 


Much of the Tiancing Girl Painter's work ia 
to be no exception, Watzinger4 finds his 
drawing 30 coarse and. his characterisation so 
robuitly burlesque os (0 suppres} ihint he i an 
mdigenous Ttaliote. a provincial imitator af 


the established artists, Tam not prepared to. 
eo 04 far ag thia, bot the Suggestion ik interesting, 
aud in any tase if true does not detract from hin 


Mieriis as an artist. Perhaps the shape af the 
Carneia vase iz-worth noting in this comnexion, 
It tt different from the volute craters by the 
Dionysiac painter and from thowe that fallow 
on next in style, “The body is triangular rather 
than oveid, the neck decitledly res 

the volutes large and ery found. At this 
stage not less good, but different from the more 
iuual type. But in some later cromples, 
ef. Naples 2026, 2028, 1 sec it degenerating. 
The neck is new too narrow in Proportion to 
the body, and its sides ao. conve; the volutes 
are too ing and heavy, And the’ drawitg on 
there vases ts definitely provincial jn atyle. 
If set beside a contemporary volute ordter 
belonging to the main ‘line of development, 
the shape of the latter is now seen to be definitely 
superior, If these later provincial Vaies are 
direct descendants, ay regards shape, of the 
Caria vaoe, this would shhtly support the 


View thai the Dancing Girl painter wis a: 


provincial artist. But whatica provincial artist? 
All South Ttalian vase Painting in greater or 
less degree appears provincial in comparison 
with Greck. Looked at broadly the entire 
range of South Italian vases might be roughly 
divided inte three classes, the mam tine, the 
of course, entirely on stylistic critetia, But 
what exactly these differenced, sn convincingly 
apparent to the student of the present cay, 
corresponded to in actuality in Magna CGrarcia, 
is.@ matter for further study. 


Not, Qasr, 
Wintdhester, inde Moon}. 





New Light on the Gryitii—woll known 
Hhouvh the grylli are, we Have still very Little te 
say about thrir meaning-and about thei origin. 
Our know bexlere of them, which has hardly in 
creased since tlie days of Fortwitngler, amounts 
ta the following fem, Gry were one of the 
hist popular motives for the dreoralion of 
gets in Roman times : they remained in favour 
during more (hen tree centuries, Several 
indications lead wus ty beliew that some pro- 
Se SSS eee 
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uted such compositions, they murt have mare 





may also account for their long popularity. 
Ii a they can asa mule be divided 
into two cases. Either thry are @ composition 
of various human and animal heads, sometimes 
with birds added to them, or else they considt 
of the body of a bird, generally a cock, 10 which 
heads and masks are attached in different ways. 
As the eock often is provided with a horse's 
head, we are reminded of the Attic hippa- 
leetryot : itis, however, impossible to trace their 
descent from Greek art, for we do not know of 
any more complicated Oreck design that may 
have inspired Roman gem-cutters; the hippa- 
jectrvon. itself even does not seem to have 
lived down to the Hellenistic period. On the 
éiher hand, it is equally impesnble po regard 
them as am original Reman fantasy. In ihe 
first place, their connexion with the hippalec- 
tryon, though distant, is unmistskable; secondly 
and chielly, we know there were grylli before 
the days of Roman glyptic art. In the necro- 
polis-of Tharros in Sardinia have been found 
ecveral scarabs decorated with motives closely 
esembiling the Roman. gry/llL? New tlie 
recropolis seems to have been in use for a very 
long time, but Furtwangler believed, no doubt 
rightly, that the bulk of the objects found in it 

and especially the grylli, must be dated rathe: 

early as they still show some of the traditions of 
archaic art? Our Fig. gd is a good example, 
Furtwangler conscquently dates. them im the 
fourth cenury, allowing for the fact that in 
remote districts art often retains features it hus 
already lost elsewhere. At any rate they rut 
be earlicr than the Roman grylli. Although 





Sandinia was under Carthaginian inthience, 
‘+ is ditheult to believe that the Phocnicians were 
ihe inventors of these strange motives; they do 
nor corespontl to amything ele we are uc- 
quainted with from thelr handé. If ever they 


Le 

i Battier, Ai. Sdeifien, 1639, 1TL, pete i King, 
Aatiqne Gens, 150, p- 399; Furtwargler, Cormeen, 
IT, p: 9992: Blanchet, REA iat, p. 40. 

3 4d? LV, 1883, p- ior: Furtwiingicr, Grnmen, 
tli, p. raf: BA (wm, p. MAM, 

4 Furtwangler, (en, Tt, 44 





them in imitation of others who had more: 
nhtiimate origin to the Lonians, why for him were 
the great artiste of archaic Greece. In Greece 


Jtsel! it i true that prototypes ‘are lacking, but 


in Southern Russia kindred were mot 
unknown, Gold plaquesfrom the Scythic region. 
more than once are decyprated with a human 
head coupled 1 that of a liom (Fig. 1);4 once 
# similar combination rests upon a fish, this being 
the most complicated form of the motive known 
to we from these parts.’ According to Furt- 
wingler this wie proof enough of it Greek 
erin, fer he could think of no influence other 
than Greek om the art of the Scythians, As, 
however, Greek grylli have never been found, 
it need not astonish os that this bypothesis did 
not find acceptance. Most scholars contented 
themselyes with calling the motives Gratoo- 
Phoenician and leaving it at that. 

A few -years ago certain seal impressions 
were found which, although they do not tell 
os the whole trath about the grylli, at any rate 
cast a new and unexpected light on them. 
The impressions were found at Ur by Mr. 
Woolley; they were fudden in the grave of a 
Persian and probably represent a collection of 
gem in which the dead had taken a pride, 
With few exeeptions the scals, none of which 
ems to be later than the fourth ecitury 
nic., are all decidedly Persian in-style and in 
subject. Now among them there. are several 
partraits of which Fig. 2 shews those which 
have been published op te now" “Pwo of them 
are heads of men crowned one by the head of a 
lion, the ‘other by that of the crested cagle 
well known in [raniam art; ? the back of their 
head is: hidden under a goat's imask, while 
their beards are formed by the body of w bird, 
whoer hill serves at the same tine a4 an car 
to the goat. We have but to compare them 
with « acaralh from Tharros (Fig. 3a)" to see 
the connexion between them, andthe Sardinian 





4 Reinach, Aatig, oe Boaph. inne, pl. XAT, 2 = 
Mints, Srythtinms anal Creel, p. 156, fig: 45; Cormpite 
Rendu, 1896, pl: 11, 4, 5.0 = Minin, p. 208, fig. rob, 
‘The gpirals no doubt are the artiet’s solutan of the 
difficulty be felt in Joining the two heads together. 

© Compre Rend, 177, pl 11, 19 = Many, p, 208, 
Lig, 10%, mo, 1G. 

fL Lone News, igo, Mav >; p- 75h: Ant 
quariea Journ., 1933; Pp. 39° | 

* (Compare Legrain, Giliore of He BRobydomioms, pl 
iti, Boa: JU) London News, 1932, Aug. G, p. 207, fig. 9 

* Purrwargier, pl. XV, 89; BA Gent, oo, 20, 
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gema that ulso shew the portrait of a man 
whose beard is a bird (Fie, 94).! The third 
seal shews a female head: jt is crowned by a 
sitting bird, while a beautiful sam'y head is 
attached to the back of it. lt may be conrpared 
with certain Riaman grylli, of which Fig, Se 





opinion—but this, of course, iz a personal 
view—the Persian designs give the iM-pressioni 
of having originated jn Persian art: they offer 
several particularities unknown to us from the 
West and, carefully as they are composrd. they 
do not look like imitations of some foreign fin. 





Fo, o.—Seai, IMPRESSIONS rrow Ln. 
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Fin. 3—a, BM oew gol: ) eso Pear ANGLER, AG pl. AVI, 78; ¢ BM cex 25a, 


gives an example.” Now were the gems From 
Tharros purely Greek, classical archaeology 
would remind ws of the Greek artisrs who are 
responsible for the greater part of Achaemenid 
art and declare tiem to be derived from Greece. 
As it is, there are. only two possibilities Fither 
Persiam and (Phoenicians borrowed them from 
the mime unknown people or clic the Phoenicians 
Mmutated Persian designs which, aa the publica- 
tion of the whole collection of tems from Lr 
will reveal to us, were much more HONTeT OL 
and varied than we weuld ever have believed 
them to be. With our present knowledge ir 
is not casy to decide: Team inclined to tuke the 
latter view. "The Persian designé are much more 
artistic than the Sardinian ones: the artist did 
not add Jegs to the bird that forms rhe man's 
beard or to the animal's head ar ihe back, md 
altogether he was more success! i making a 
unity of the whole composition. So in my 


* Furtwangler, pl. XX VI, 78; also 7p ond Bo: 
SM Gent, nos, 1204, 2571; Babelon, Lo Granary em 
Pierves fives, py. t'76, fig. 194. 

* OM Gens, pl. XIX, 2569) cainpare Fur. 
wingler, pl. SV, 4qz pl. XXVI. 19, Our fig. gh 
also hase bird, in this cas an eagle, fora bend -<dres. 


tity. Others, however, may disagree and nek 
for other arguments, I can still say this, We 
have seen that 4 simple version of the same 
motive oecurred in Southern Rusia, Now of 


art, with which they were very well acquninted® 
As the grvlli were neliher Greek nor belonged 
to the native art of the country, they can hardly 
he anything else but a motive taken over from 
fran. One- more arguinent, We have heen 
speaking of the grylli that consist of different 
masks and NWendé, The other ype seems to be 

, om ithe Hippalectryon, Elsewhere 4 I 
have tried to rave that this fantestical anima} 
wat an Irmnian motive, just a¥ Aristophanes 
has said ip ty be," and that, moreover, it had « 
certain symbolic meaning, From this side alsa 
it would seem as if the erylli really had something 
to do with Persian art and symbeliam. More- 
over, Deould point out that the ose of the fore- 


# See Roncvezeil, fronians una Greeks, ga. 

" Roes, Greet pom, ‘itt, Taga, pe afi; Ra (agg, 
Hp. caf, 

* Ranar gill. 
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parts of anintals! as well as 4 predilection for 
complicated symbols * were a feature of Persian 
art. Finally, we ¢an slew another Persian 
gryllus of much later dale, A Sassanian gem 
in the Louvre, of which, owing to the kindness 
of Mr. Dussaud, 1 am ableto publish a drawing 
(Fig. 4), figures the bead of a -man carrying 4 
iy headdress that comsists of the boy 


of an eagle, surmounted by a griffin’s bread: 


the human head itself resta on a pair of cagie’s 





Fic. .—Sauanias Gesu iv tas. Lovvee. 


feet. Everyone who ever. studied Sassanian 


Westtrn influence counts for nothing in this 
branch of art. Moreover, the seal in question 


almost certainly wat made long after the grylll 
had ceased to be popular in the West. It is 
therefore next to impossible to ascribe this 
motive to the influence of Roman art. 

This is what may be said in favour of the 
theory that gryli originated in Persia. Long 
ago certain scholars considered them as Oriental 





E Roe, Motif tranons dare lart-grec arch, et 
clasique, RA tagq. Hl, p. 19518 Compare the 
Sardinian gryliue Ad! LV, +884, pl. H, 72, that 
condats of the forepart.of a horse joined vw the upper 
partof the body ofa man, 

2 RA 1ga4, If, py t47. , 

t Btticor, Al, Seiriften, Ti, p- qe; Ring, Hana. 
ay engr. (rem, Ps u- 
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of sun and moon added to them," just a0 they 
appear an Oriental seals and seal cylinders. “The 
heads of the Indian elephant that form part of 
several of the later-grylii also point to an Eastern 
source, ‘This source may well have been 
Persian, 

About the meaning of the Persian portraits 
we are left im the dark. I must, however, 
mention one curious analogy to them. A 
Roman head of Bacchus as a boy has the head of 
4 ball calfattached toits back (Fig.5)." Whether 
or not it is directly connected with the above- 
said representations, it can at any rate shew 
is the direction in which to look for an explana- 
ton. “The ‘bull's head iy ‘expresses 
the same idea as do the boll’s horns with which 
images of Dionysos sometimes were provided : 
they mean to aay that the god formerly was 
adered in the shape of a bull.* We sce practi- 
cally the same thing in India: in order t remind 
people that Vignu might also be a lion of 
boar, the artist eometimes provided the stame of 
the gad with three heads: one human, the other 
nwo animal, In the like manner the Persian 
portraits perhaps represent & god and @ goddess 
who in former days hod been adored in the 
shape of different animal. Or they may 
represent the king and the queen in the character 
of two auch divinities: Let w hope that the 
publication of the other Persian seals from Ur 
coon will tell i something more about these 
curjus devices, which in the preceding century 
Gttracted attention, but which we hayr been 
inclined to neglect because they seemed ever 
to remain an ansolvalile mystery. 


Anxe Ros. 
Heemstede, Holland, 


————— ee es 
‘ For imt, King, datigue Gow, p, 999; Creuse, 

Spmbolik w Mythalagie, 111, 2, pl. 19; TV, 1p hs. 
4 After AZ 1851, pl gg; ste Perctnabumg a. ant. 

Siaipe,, Beriie, 1, p Ot, mo. 934. | 
* Compare Reacher 22. Zagreus, 437 f- 
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ieee ; 
Antuva Evans, ‘Vol. TV, in wo Parts 
Pp. ror’, with 966 figures in the texr, 
Coloured Plates AAVIU-XXXY, Suppile- 
mentary Plates XLUI-LXIX, ani four 
General Pla, London: Macmillan. & 
Co., 1995. £9 oF, 

‘Just forty years from the beginning of my 
first exploration of the site of Knossos it his been 
given me to complete this final Volume of the 
™ Palace of Mines." ' With these wonds Sir 
Arthur Evans beging the Preface of this fourth 
aod final volume of his long description of vie 
glories of the Minoan Palace, which he has 
rescurd—I quote the final words of the book— 
“from the Jom: Night of Man's forgetiiilness.* 
Vhe volume is dedicated "To the Memory of 
Federico Halbherr,” and all who knew this great 
archacologist will he stirred by the noble 
tribute paid to him in the Preface: ‘first in 
the field, the Patriarch of Cretan excavation:’ 

Thiet: ultima yolume naturally follows the 
tan of its predecessor: between chapters 
descriptive of the several parts of the Palace, 
we have long dissertations on various classes 
of objects, each treated with the fullest eom-. 
Parative we of materia) from all relevant parts 
of the ancient world, 22 well uy of what has 
been frond at every Minoan site i Crete, The. 
Preliminary reports of Knossos. which appeared 
from the first in the BSA, ceased with ‘the 
Recount of the 1906 arse in Vol. M1, and the 
first volume of The Palace Of Minos appeared in 
fo2t, but neither of these events marked any 
eloae in the process of excavation. which indeed 
was only interrupted by the Great War. How 
it developed may be deen from a COMparisnn 
of ‘these four great’ volumes with the ate Dy. 
Hogarth's remark in the prefare to Vol. VI of 
the Awe when be Writct after the firs) Vear's 
work, the campaign of the pring of i900, thar 
‘the Palace of Knossos has pot yet been. more 
than hall excavated,’ By 1g05 the work was 
thearly Uiprowing the system af annual reports, 
and in breaking off this ecries Sir Arthur makes 
hte first allusion jo. * the forthcoming general 
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Work on the Palace * to make irs Tull appearances 
now thirty years Lape, 

The completed work now happily in our 
hands therefore contains ttuch that ix entirely 
fresh; descriptions of further excavations, 
fully reported anti illustrated by all the previotal 
gathered material, appear side by side with 
earlier discoveries now described with the moat 
Benerows amplification. Thus the Room of 
the domestic Snake Cult Was discovered only 





the cult of ities in Minoan Crete: in 
section: A. great number of curious tubalar 
abjects in. téerra-corta found at other ¢itee in 


Virete, at Gournia, at Koumasa, and at Prinia, 


for the convenience of the domestic snakes ; 
or wrongly interpreted. This sectinn introdures 
further dissertations on the Adder Mark of the 
& Most ingenious theory of the deriy-a- 
tien of a Minnan sacral pattem from the mark. 
LES (Ti the skin of a anake, on & stone statuette: 
of the (Goddess as Snake-Mother, and on the 
altars and ritual devoted to her cult. Other 
important sections are devoted tn Minoan 
bead-teals. with a freals freatment of tlie whole 
history of Minoan sohe tics, and to the 
auther"s MMOs TeCent researches on Lhe Mysterious 


laiets: though 
reading is possible, the tablets . 4 itn 
teld a HUIPrising aricint of formarivn op 
Minoan life. 


deductions to be drawn. from the remains at 
Kniss. “Thur after the account of the Snake 
Cult we have Sit Arthur's solution of whit he 
aptly calls the Riddle of Mycenae: the chronn 
logical relations of the § sand the 
bethive tombs of Mycenare with one another, 
and wiih the Minoan Periods revealed by ihe 


work at Knossos and at so many other sites iq 
Crete. In this discussion two points are in- 


volved, and on both the “thor produces sy 
‘tIpesing mass of evidence, He believes that 
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‘the great beehive tombs of Mycenae belong 
iv the same Third Middle Minoan daic as the 
eurliest elements in) the Shaft Graves,’ ond 
that, “ax Professor Percy Gardner said in the 
Quarterty Resiew in 1887, the bodies and treasures 
were removed from the beehive tombs and 
planed in graves dug inside the walls in some 
time of stress and danger. This sample x- 
planation, ¢ays Sir Arthur, remains the beet. 
He will have nothing at all to do with the rival 
theory of * an earlier and = later dynasty marked 
by distinctive modes of burial.” On the relation 
‘of Crete to the mainland power of Mycenac he 
speaks with the same certam woice. In. the 
mature phase of LM La, that i in the years 
about 1500 sc, we hear of ‘a stage of thorough- 
going Minoan occupation on the Mainland 
side’ aod of the fine vased found on the Mam 
land be gave that there was: "a wholesale jm- 
portation of types ap the hands of Minoan 
potters in the wake of a very real wave uf 
conquest,” 

Much space is devoted to the extermal re- 
lations of Grete, and it i perhaps here that 
Sir Arthur's mastery of the whole available 
material is most impressively plain, ‘The 
earlist conmxions with Egypt arc naturally 
treated) most fully in previous volumes, for 
the book is aa far as possible arranged chrono. 
jogicaily, bur the question comes up again here 
in a dissertation an the lien in Minna art, and 
we are given the deduction that Mena’s conquest 
of Lower Egypt may have led—Sir Arthur soys 
heis brought almost perforce to the conchumon— 
to a settlement of the region of the -Mesara 
plain by * immigrants belonging to the earlier 
stock.” ‘The relations between Crete and Egypt 
have been o feature of the whole book, and 
indeed certain Nilotic comnexions were plain 
from the beginning of Minoan and Myccnacan 
studies: Sm Arthur hes written much on the 
subject in Section 94 in the second woliwine. 
What is Iresh in the present volume is a real 
deal now to: be learned of the eastern relations 
of Minoan Grete with Syria and the Cilician 
region, Upon this a flood of fight has been 
east by the French excavations cantlucted by 
Professor Schacter at Raa Shamma on the 
Svriun coast; his discoveries here in 1p2y. are 
described by Sir Arthur as @ * Minoan colonial 
plantation.” All these currents frany Crete, in 
the direction of Syria, Cypras and Cilicia, are 
explored. 
The Great Palace came to an.end somewhere 
about the year 1400 B.C.; at the end of ihe 
LMOll period. As to the nature of this ending 
Sir Arthur has mow changed his views. In 


2357 
Volume 1 lie inclined to see the cause Im * an 
internal rismg, apparently of “ submerged” 
elements"; all. wos, be felt, not-well in the social 
life of thie 20 prosperous and luxuriaus Minoan 
life, But since this was written in 1021, the 


‘Earthahaker has made lisself felt m Crete, 


and Sir Arthur had sad experience in 1922, and 
still more in 1926, of hrw much destruction 
can be caused in this way, Already in Vol. IT, 
published in po28, we find him, im 5} 45, 4, 
secing earthquakes aa the cause of the catas- 
trophes at the end of MM. EH and in the MM 
[116 period, and remarking, * How far the final 
overthrow of the Palace at Kressos, at least 
as a residence for Priest-Kiigs, may have been 
due to thr same physical causes, is ieelf a fair 
subject for speculation,” In this conjecture he 
is now confined, and is inclined to look to an 
earthquake and a subsequent fire as the reason 
for the abandonment of Knewsca at the end of 
LM. WL The vear can natoraily only he given 
roughly as somewhere about 1400 We, but, 
oddiy enough, the month can be more closely 
fixed; a must ingenious olseryation of the 
marks left be the smoke of the great conflagra- 
don shews that it was driven by a south-west 
wind; this wind blows with the greatest 
frequency and violence in the month of March ; 
this is likely to have been the month of the 
destruction of Koncasos. 

The tithe of the book is The Palace of Adios 
at Knossos, and whay followed after its catis- 
trophic ending fics outside Siz Arthur's subject. 
We are told that after the fall of the Palace 
the site was deserted by its Lords, and the scat 
of Minoan government transferred tm the 
Mainland; perhaps to Mycenac. Subsequent 
finds in the Reoceupied Palace are noticed in 
various parts of these volumes; notably the 
Late Shrine of Double Axes, same of the objects 
th which are as late as LM, 1174, tut for the 
history of what happened in Crete and im the 
Aegean. world in general during this Period 
af Reoccupation and afterwards we must quite 
logically though with regret resign ourselves 
to gathering together what we can from scattered 
hints and variows earlier reports and writings. 
[ notice in the account of this Shrine of Double 
Ases that Sir Arthur suggests the possibility 
at. this late date of an invasiaty of Crete from 
the Mainland: an tateresting reversion of their 
earlier positions. Perhaps we may yet hope 
in some furore volime for Sir Arthur's inter- 
pretation of the archaeological data of the 
subsequent centuries, which indeed bristle with 
unmolved protidems. For the present we ore 
allowed to see the diffusion. of Minoan culture, 
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earrying with i¢ the Class B script and the style 
of pottery known a3 LM. UT, * fundamentally 
& late outgrowth of the Palace Styic, the Knos- 
sian product of the LM. I period.’ Here a 


punt in nomenclature aracs. “The names of |] 


Minoan pericda can hardly but be transferred 

te the style of the objects made at the time: 
on mt comes about that the widely diffused 
pattery found in many Mycenaean sites before 
the castrophe ai Knossos and so. contemporary 
with Kawesaian LM. I] is here called by Sir 
Arthur LM. Le, because it fs stylistically based! 
on Cretan pottery of the LM. I period: LM. 1 
branched off into LM. TL at Knowsos, clsewhere 
into the parallel style naw to be called LM. Ee, 

Al this point ecalk uss leaves us: the glory 
of Knossoy has > it art is widely 
¢pread und Ima éiitered the LM. ID phase, 
which degenerates into the LM, TT so notice- 
able in the uppermost stratum at Phylakopi, 
The accounts of the Ring of Minos-and of the 
Temple ‘Tomb at Knotses form an epilogue to 
the work. fn the last pages we hear of ihe 
traces of a later memorial cult carried on at 
the Tomb; associated with it were vases of 
mature LM, If and OM, Ila atvle.. Then 
there it a break; nothing Jater was found and 
we ore-left ot the brink of the twilight of the 
(oneek Middle Age. 

The Temple Tomb was discovered and 
excavated only in 1931, and its memorial cdlt 


rounds aff in & striking way the long unrolling 
of Minoan achievement. The story of fits 


diicovery is cqually appropriate anid even 


cramatic. A-peasant boy found on the surface 
of the earth the Ring of Mines: the plaice wos 
probed and the (amb was discovered. In 191, 
the ring led Sir Arthur to this crowning dis- 
covery: fony years carlier it was the evidence 
of the Iand Gems that led him to devote 
himarlf to (he exploration of prehistoric Crete. 

No review can do more than indirate the maw 
ol material contained in this book. Tt is good 
news that Dr, Joan Evans is preparing an index 
ie the whole work, which will appear in op 
separate volume, By ite axl archaeologisis will 
be able ‘to realise with less effort what a treoauee 
they now have in their hands. 

Af in the corlier volumes the Uluswations: are 
lavish.. Thé architecture of Knosos, with im 
perpetual remodellings and rebiuildings, is 
extremely complicated; the reader ia helped 

in these difficulties by very clearly drawn plans, 
by any nomber of photographs, end bythe rather 
untsual aid of aome lsometrical 
drawings. A view of the site from the air, 
Prited opposite to = ground-plan, is extremely 
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instructive: [ have myself not been to Knossos 
since the War, and [have found it of the greatest 

help in realising the recent researches. To 
readers who have never visited the Palace, 
indispensable is the epithet to apply ro it racker 
than merely useful, 

Everyone nwet congratulate Sir Arthur 
Evans on this conclusion (o a very great work of 
scholarship and research. 





kK. MM. D,: 


The Swedish Cyprus Expedition: Finds and 
Results of the Excavations in Cyprus, 
1927-1991, By Einar Gyersran and others. 
Vol. T, pp. 478; Vol. (1, pp. xlv + 861. 
Plates, Vol. 1,155: Vol. 11, 250. Stock- 
holm: The Swedish Cyprus Expedition, 

1934 and. 1935, 

Here are the frat two volumes (with their 
attendant portiolios of plates) of the report of the 
Swedish Archacological Expedition to. Cyprus. 
Two more volumes are promised, andl the leader 
Of the expedition, Dr. Einar Gjerstad, is to te 
congratulated, like all concerned, in having 
accomplished so much “of this project. But if 
excavators are to publish their field notes in this 
mticroscopic detail, it will be difficult to find 
depositories or readers, 

Volume T containa only 578 pages; with 155 
plates, 16 plans curiously diverse in gize and 

» and a nmaltitade of minor Hustrations. 

It: descsibes Ss amall neolithic abelter on the islet 

Petra tow Limniti between Chrysokhou and 

Morphou Bays, a neolithic settlement at Lapithos 

on the north coast, 23 tombs in the Bronze Age 

cemetery discovered there and partly cleared in. 

1919, and a few geometric burials, fairly rich, 

and notable for what looks like Honan sshcifice 

ina tomb-entrance though the * sacrifical table" 
looks uncommonly fike the socket of a stela. 

Then at Kythrea near Nicosia there is a group 

ef neniithic huts, imusually well preserved, 

with pottery akin to that of neolithic Lapithns. 

At Ajioa Jakovosa, north of Salamis, there le a 

group of Late Bronee Age tombs, a Hronee Age 

‘sanctuary, so called without very cogent 
evidence—the * sactificial basin "might be mis 

taken for a Sunerary lanes or & fr pait a 

and an Tron Age ahrine, fully authenticated, in 

the rubbish-pits of which there was much 
interesting material. In Karpass, a fortified 
settlement of Late Bronze Age (with tombs) at 

Nitovikla, a short-lived group oF tumuli, also of 

Late Bronze Acre, at Palarcakoutrlla, onl later 

tombs dated. by. Ptolemaic coin: at Kountoura 

Trachonia, anda fine ‘archaic’ chamber-tomb 

of masonry with a relief of dancing figures over 
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the doorway, at Trachona, form a detached 
group illustrating the varied fortunes of a single 
emall district. Finally, a1 Enkomi, obstructed by 
water, the Swedish excavators were uble to 
supplement the tamb-record of the British 
Mucum by 22 tombs, some very rich in 


“Levanto-Helladi¢” [that is to say, ° Late. 


Minoan III") vases, with painted scenes of 
chariots, and (zs Dr, Gjerstad thinks) of boats, 
An interesting feature bere js the recurrence, in 
tombe 6 and et, of traces of * fire-purfication * 
before a fresh interment. 

Volume IT is. much bigger than Volume I, 
with 86) pages, 290 plates, and more elaborate 
plans; the largest mentures about 9 < 2 feet. 
lt includes 26 geometric and luier tombs from 
Amathus, 17 from Styli near Salamis, Gg from 
the well-worked -aite of Marion,. geometric, 
* cypro-classic," and bellenistic, permitting mere 
exact typology of the later perioda than heretc- 
fore; and two sanctuary sites, the famous 
west acropolis” of Idalion where the Louvre 
were found long ago, and an up-country shrine 
at Ajia Irene overlooking Morphou Bay, which 
began in the Late Bronze Age, and had a vigorow 
schoo! af trerm-cotta statuary im the centuries 
before Greek models became popmiar, Beyund 
these figurines, outstanding finds are few, 
sorts of* splint’ (or scale) anmeur from Amat hia 
und Idalion, « few undistinguished Greek vases 
of the kind always frequent-at Marton, one very 
fine geometric krater from-Amathus, like thos 
at Camirus; and an unosually long list of 
scarabs at Ajia Irene. 

These scarabs, studied in separate batches by 
Profesor Newberry and Dr, Peiper, include a 
quite wiwsual number which are described as of 
Hyksos, or XVIII-XIX Dynasty fabrics. Fre 
Amathns (tomb 24) one is assigned to Mitanni- 
In. the light ef this information, scaraba from 
eatlier excavations, hitherto regarded! ay Saite 
imitations, must be re-examined, Dr, Gyerstad 
titters & strong caution against the use of scarabe 
except af @ ferminut past quem; but he transgresscs 


his own canon when he dates the bottom layer. 


at Idalion em the evidence of two scarabs 
‘only, of Amenhotep TIT and Seti L. In their 
context, of course, they are themectyes securely 
dated; bat ane cannot argue both ways. It 
‘ja a pity that the scurabs were not all submitted. 
jo doth experts independently. Experts some- 
times disagree, even about Saite * fakes.’ 

The digzing at Idalion was frankly disappoint- 
ing. “The " west actopalis® was occupied (and 


may have been holy) in the Late Bronze Age; 


it certainly had a cult of Anait (identified 
eventually with Athena) in the Iron. Age} and 
than the hou of a chief or pricat. But its 130 
walls, each meticulously measured and de- 
scribed, yield not a-ungle piece of architectural 
decoration, no inscription, and little coherent 
dominated by a great lerrace- or fortress-wall 
along one fice af the narrow ridge. Even the 
position of the great finds above mentioned can+ 
not be identified now. ‘The temenos at Ajia 
Irene, om the other hand, after a break between 
Late Bronze and Early Iren phases, became 
liable to foods, was deserted carly and. quietly, 
and was only rediscovered in 1929. ts quaint 
array of votive figures, amall in front, larger 
behind, arcund the cult-pedestal and basin, 
is impressive and unique: the only near parailel 
is an unpublished store-room of votive figures im 
# looted temenes at Levkonko. 

fn both these volumes, though comparative 
examination and histarical reconstruction arc 
tantalisingly deferred to Volume TV, cach site 
is very briclly summarised mit general character 
and significance and ussigned to is range if 
archacological periods for which & new and 
rather cumbrous nomenclature is proposed. 
Without such summaries, it must be confessed, 
«) clabotate and meticulous a record would be 
almost useless except to its authors, who Know 
what they are describing. [1 la, in fact, a fur 
copy of the field record, and very litde mare. 
Every object from every tomb and room is 
separaicly described, measured, plotted on 
diagrams, tabulated in complicated “analyses < 
and usually figured in aplate, © | 
Lapithos this Gecupy 147 pages of quarta text— 
much of (his, moreover, in double columm at 
small type. ‘The instructions for cross reference 
from text to plates are devised to avoid * elis- 
figuring " photograpls by numerals. Nob every 
abject being figured, this leads to some waite of 
time. To find ' [Eskom B] 183 Levanto- 
Helladic amphoriikes, as No. 17, decorated as 
No. 49. you look in * Plate List F," but under 
J, bexvin® (a long Hat of disorderly numbers | 
the numeral 185 docs not appear. So you 
refer back jo the text, and find that No. 17 is 
fourth from the left in the fifth row of an artistic 
but crowded photograph: some af these rows 
contain 25 ar 2g objects. To verily ° decorated 
as No. 44," repeat the process, find the fifth pot 
from the right in a row, and observe that-on this 
small scale and in untucky lighting no * decora- 
tion" is: visible. Further drawbacks are that 
some oof the terminology is unfamiliar— 


“ Levanie-Helladic* scm to mean * Late 
Minoan TT" or more popularly * Mycenaean "; 
that indicitions of acale are rare, anel areolar ou 
different scales are juxtaposed (PI. xiviii)-: 
thar gome of the collotypes, and even the ie 
tone blocks in the text, arc wanting in definition, 

There are a few amall slips in description: 
Ts ot the * deer’s heal" in faience from Enkami 
(PM. boode: 11: 98) reallv-a ole or ass? Ii 
weors a halier, and. scems to have a mane but 
no bers. The incense-borners (PI. ixvi) are 
fairly common gravegear,. 104 mecessarily 
shrine-fimmiture, “The irom pikes * (Pl xlvili. 42 

a, b,¢, liv. &: 10) deem to be rusted together. 

Particular attention. jo the human remain 
has teen rewarded with exceptional good fuck 
on eevetal oocasions; and the teparate mono- 
graph of the late Dr. Fist (Lund, 1999) of the 
skills and other hones had already been reviewed 
m this Journal, “The discovery, in 191g, that the 
Earlier Bronze Age corpess were burjed sitting, 
not recumbent and contracterl, is amply con 
firmed ;- and alse the complete change-pver (o 
extended recumbent burial in the Late Bronze 
Age and thereafter, Note that “burned: in 
androgynine position © (TT. p. te) only meron 
that of sitacent skelotiee cme i¢ believed to be 
male and the other finale: 

Thanks to the strictness: with which these 
descriptive volumes have been denuded of 
comparative matic, and commentary of any 
sort, the full value of all this detailed description 
cannot be appreciated till the publication of 
Volume [V. But enough haz been said to 
give these instalments their duct as the most 
ambitios and ¢laboratc contribution 6 ihe 
archocdlogy of Cyprus that hat heen attempted 
hitherto. J. L MM 


Die Grabbigelnekropole bei Drovnnlij in 
Siidbulgarien. By Bocmaw BD, Finow 
with the ceo-operniton of vax We_xow and 
Vasa Mixow. Pp.vii-+ 242; 10 plates 
and 229 illustrations in the text. Sophia: 
Bulganan Archacological Institute, 1994. 

The maynificent works of ari published in 
this volume have already from. time to time been 
published as found in the Anceper of the Jahriuch 
and claewhere, but at lest 1 id porble to study 
them aye whole. ‘This excellent volume gives 

6 full and detailed account of the fimdsa and rhe 

citcunutances of their finding. and the Bulgarian 

Institute is to be warmly congratulated on the 

publication. of a group. of objects of the highest 

mpertance te the study of Greck art at well as 
to the history of Thrace 

 aniuicaat hed lea been known a9 the source 
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of certain Greck objects in the Sofia egies 
It ig @ village situated) near Phill ppp The 
[ustitute commenced in 1929 etc in- 
various «burial mounds near Duvanli “The 
resuits were rich and varied. “The mound of 
Rukowa was distinct from all the rest in bears 
in the first place a prehisteric eerllicmenit ate. 
Tr thus, under careful exeavation, procuéed a 
serica Of finda illustrating the Chalkelithic, 
Bronze and Iron ages of Bulgaria, conformimg 
to finds of these periods already. known from 
larecr sites. The Iron Age muatevial is per hips 
the moat important, since so litth te known in 
Bulyania of this epoch. 

One remarkable feature of this mound was 
that all round tis periphery had been cut holet 
of various dimensions which were, to judge from 
theiy contents, fibation-heles.. "The menmed seems 
at an early date to have achieved a reputation 
for sanctity and sacrifices, some human, were 
made atitandonit. ‘The date of these libation-. 
holes is ume|rtain, but may cover a lang period. 
Tn one, at any «ate, was a com of ‘Philip IL 
The mound, opparently of game (particular 
sanchity, wad in thie fifth century used fora 
lnortals A rectangular stone grave, of the type 
usual at this date in-all Macedonia and ‘Thrace, 
was imerted into the southern face of the pre- 
liistoric mogile. Lintirtunately its contents secens 
to have been largely dispersed In 1925 when it 
wat opened by by peasants, but the Bulgarian 
authorities succeeded in collecting the bulk 
of the objects. A purchase by the Sol 
Miuscum of a number ol objects completed the 
group. “Dhis group was proved to 
come from Kalnvs by the fact that it included 
4 sliver vase without handles: the hardles 
were fount) in reputible circumstances gt 
Rukuva and fitted the wase. The objects 
comprised, beside this vase, a gold necklace, 2 
Tnanive torque, eleven gold earrings, a heavy 
gokl armlet, 4 ring, 4 silver omphaloscup, sme 
brome vessel’ and a black-figure Attic vase 
wiich gives some indication of the date of the 
bunal, Of these objects the silver vase, -an 
amphiora, be of the hest importance. its 
hondles are im the shape of winged: jbex-lioms 
and the vase itself is clearly weidher Tiracian 
nor Careck. Tt is here prublislied ais * Persian- 
reek,’ bot with that classification I would 
quatrel. It iy undoubtedly of pure Persian 
workrounship, Achaemenid in style anil arigin. 
Te Greek elements arc such as are commonly 
found in Achaemenid art of the fifth century. 
‘The authors asien to this grave group. the date 
of first halfaf the fifth eentury* and. yet date 
ihe silver umphora strangely to the ‘carly 
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fourth century’ [p,203), All parallels with 
Persiun aft, and there are many, suggest the 
eatly fifth century, The vase may, mode 
well be a relic from the days of Persian control 
of Thrace. fn any cas it ie Persian anc not 
‘ Greco Persian.’ The ibex-lion handles associate 
it -veith the tine eeriea of Achaemenid animal- 
figures in metal of the time of Acrxes. 

‘Kukuva is. the only mound combining pre- 
mound of the whole rich grup to lave been 

A second mound, that of Hashova, produced 
built of stone slabs, of a man and contained thr 
followin objects of importance>—a thin gold 
breasipluic decorated in repoussée; a suil of 
bronze armour; @ silver-gilr omphalos-cop 
shewing a design in the interior af four racing 
chariots: a silver-gilt kylix with an interior 
design of a ara-nymph ridmg on a horse—the 
sea below her is indicated by waves and ‘fishes ; 
«x silver-gilt drinking horn 20 cm, in height with 
a palette zone round the mouth, Huting 
along the bedy of the horn and a terminal 
hore-protome af the business end. A small 
ailver beaker which exactly. corresponds in shape 
and pattern to a black-giaze beaker in the same 
tomb. The omphalm<up, the Kylix, the born 
and the beaker were all alike inscribed in large 
letters with the mame SAGAAEME punched on 
fa the outer surface. Some iron weaporms and 
a fine Antic red-figure hydria, with « theoxeny 
scene, ancl jame bronze vessels cormplete rhe Ist. 

Here is the family plate of a ‘Thracian prince 
whose mame is preserved im the word Aodakqu, 
though whether in: the genitive or nominative 
one cannot tell, siice our knowledge of Thracian 
grammar is negligible. But we can be sure 
that the name Is Thracian, and almost as sure 
that the same was added to the silver by sume- 
one other than the artist, The silver itself 
can rank as the best. we have of fifth-century 
‘Greck toreuiic. The only object im the grave 
not of alien origin is the breastplate, whose 
diign ia of a semi-Scythian character ot 
uncommen in “Thrace. 

‘The third mound, Mushovitsa, contamed the 
burial of a woman in 4 grave cut rectangularly 
in the soll, perhaps timbered. It contained 
two magnificent gold fibulae with tiple chain- 
pendants, a rich gold necklace, twelve gold 
carrings, a mirror, silver cup atl an Attic 
blarck-figure amphora of some merit, some 
glass and some alabastra of alabaster. Cf other 
minor objects perhaps the most poportant— 
and their importance s¢eme to have escaped 
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the excavators—are three pottery tattooing 
parallels with preliatoric [nstances and there és 
tattoc-patterm on their bodies: m the fifth 
century, Of the whole grave-croup the gold 


Nothing in this grave seem to be af local origin 
except the tatted-atampea: Tle authors date 
this grave ax the carliest—late sixth or carly 
fifth cemvury. 

The fourth’ mound, Golemata, contained a 
stone-built grave of a man, It contained 
nwo gold breastplates, one small size, both in 
repoussée: (wo magnificent silver-gilt kantharot 
of identical proportion and shape (height with 
handles 25 ¢m.), a gold finger-ring, two silver 
gilurelicls in. high repoussén and 4 series of 
mall gold masks of lions and-a gorgen, of great 
beauty: Of these objects the two kantharoi 
are outstanding. ‘One is plain, except for tatyr- 
masks.on the handles where they join the lip. 
‘The other, in all other respects identical, haz 
at jocised design on each aide. On one is 
Dionysos and a maecnacd bearing a fawn, on the 
other a macnad repulsing a satyr, lightly 
drawn tn the metal, and gilt. Here agam are 
contritutions to our knowledge of Greek toreutic 
of the very first onder, perfect in preservation, | 
impeccable in style: Another Thracian name 
eccurs, ZKYGQ40K®, incised on the gold finger 
ring. Here is an uneubier] genitive and a 
known Thracian name. The workmanship 
of the ring is pure Greek; the lettering looks 
local and: not original.. Armour and an iron 
diashing-sword complete the group, Here & 
nothing local except the wo breastplates. 
Theer seem to be plain Thracian work without 
Scythian admixture. A fragment of a black- 
figure lekythos was. found, but the suthors 
date Golemata to the mil-filth century of at 
intest 449. ‘This certainly accords with the 
style of the kantharol designs. 

A fifth mound, Arabajiskata, contains the 
burl of awoman, The grave was a timbered 
rectangle as at. Mushovirsa. Te contained! a 


gold breastplate of ‘Thracian fabric, a rich 


necklare and carries of gold, a goid ring bearing 
the design of a horseman and an imecmption 
of which only the baffling word MEZHNA) can 
be made out. An Attic rec-figure hydra 
confirm the date at about 430. The necklace 
and earrings look lonian.: But this tomb is 
rernarkable for one unigue feature, In one 
comer, carclully laid together, was found a 


group of abjeets consisting of pebbles, prehistoric 


Also near by 
R 


axes Of atone, and some Hints. 
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wasa small group of seashells. These objects 
(1) that the lady bad « taste in curios (and abe 
cotild have collected her prehistoric souvenir 
from Kukuva Mogila near at hand), or (2) that 
we haw: here some Thracian: burial-nie. Al- 
though there is some ground for favouring the 
ecoond hypothesis in view of the obvious sanctity 
of Kukuve mogile as shew by the libation pits, 
yet I imeline te the more common-sense view. 
The sixth, Losarskata mound, stone-huilt, 
contained two things. oily, the remains of a 
wooden: bed and a small: inferior black-figure 
lekythos, both Greek. But the bed is a welcome 
midiiion to the slender repertoue of Greek 
furniture which Mus Richter has assembled. 
Sameothermitor andl wmimportant mound are 
published aml the authory eontlude with # full 


publication of Rachmanli, Varbitsa and Alex- 
andecove, which do not belong to the Duvanli 
proop ut to other districts, Rachmanli is 
m the Philippopolis province, but Alexandrove 
is it Lovetch county on the Danube, and 
Varbitea in Preslav- county. These burials 
are similar bur less neh and of their comtents 
we can note mainly asliverthyton, fourth century, 
inthe shape of a call’y. bead fron Rachmaaii, 
a fine silver beaker from Worbitea, anc the 
ahready. famous aver cup from Alexancdrove 
Inscribed ROTWGE ETETON, 

The atithors rightly reject Rosteytzcl™s view 

that in thes: graves we con see the graves of a 

ple “within tlie Sevythian cultural circle.’ 
The mode of burial w not Scythian amd of the 
objects in the graves the few rary local abjects 
are not of pure Scythian type. The. suggestion 
from Panticapacum or thereabouts cannot be 
muiiniained fornimoment. The wade connexons 
of the Helorop valley were with the north Acacan, 
and only to o limited extent with Apollonia 
Pootica, which might cemecrivubly have pered 
as intermediary witli the Crimea, 

As tothe origi of the imported silverwork and 
gold, the authors do not amen to be too certain 
They incline to (wo main suirees, Oyzikes and 
Amphipolis. The first because of the  pre- 
valence of Gyxicene matcrs jn Bulgaria, the 
second becaine if itt position aa general entrepot 
for centrul Thracian woods, via the Strum 
valicy. Apollonia Portion, iliev think, serveel 
NOt a4 an intermediary with the north but rather 
with lonia’in general, ‘Thos they think ther 
the great wealth of these graves tmat be derived 

Here we are on ground of conjecture, without 
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certam facts: To me the lovely torewtic da 


‘certainly Athenian: of the finest age and. ayte. 





The chariot cup, the nymph-kylix, the drinking: 
As such the bes) port that Athens copld hove 
weed for their sending to middle Thrace would! 
be Accum, @ port nontrolied by Athens from. 
the mid-fifth contury, and under fer influence 
for a tong time ecarlicr. That obyiars tlie 
nnceasity of sending goods right up the Struine 
and round by Soha down again to the oewiral 
Hebres valley. Maroncia would: equally have 
mace would equally be places where they bought 
their silver and gold, which no dowbre was what 
they got for slaves and corm ii the Hehrox 

What :i9 certain ¢ that ot last we have rich 


information about Athenian torrutic of the 


fifth century, of thn style in which Thracian 
kings lived, as well as of their names and burinl 
habits. That if oo minor contribution two 
archaeology, and the Fhulzarian Institute ix to 
be congrarulated on its enterprise, its scrupulous 
excavation. and its execiient publication, We 
now have for the Thracian region aa full in- 


formnition for the fifth centory as we have from 


Trebenishte for Western Muaeedonia in the sooth 
mentiuury . : | 
& 0. 


Pagasai ind Demetrias, By Fatcomca Stan- 
um, Easr Mrves, Atrar Hernwex. 
Pp.xii- 27g; 4 mape, 24 plates, Berlin 
and Lerpate: de Gruyter. 27 ms. 

| Ty 1906 the present writer said: in this Journal, 
“This to be hoped thatthe site of Pagasae will 
some time soon he properly planned and dée- 
stribed." "This hope has at list been fullfilled, 
and admurably fulfilled, by the authors of this 
work. Dr. Stahlin is well known for ‘his 
cient reecerthes in Thessalian topog fs 

He first studied Phthiotie anal then oe 

yee at ers wi Dat Helleniches Thesialien, 

the first scholarly liisterical, geography o 

Thessaly which #et the andy of ita ties 

thectre and difficule as it is, ono sound footing, - 

New he aul his collaborator, DOr Meyer and 


Dr. Heidner, have made 2 epecialieed grudy of 


the extant remaina atid of the history of Pagasor 
and Demetrios, Beloch in 1g14 first put fir- 
wari the view, wince -proved by epigraphic 
evidence, ond now generally recognised, that 
Demetrios ‘wai a Hellenisie reipunding. of 
Pagusac (just as Sikyou als became Demetriay) 
and not a new and separate foundation, This 
Dy. Stihlin hes firmly and rightly supported! 
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and it leads inevitably to: revision of previcnialy 
current ideas Gn thee topography of the mnigt 
beuring region. Tolkes is, of course, mot 
Episkope, but we kastro of Volos Demetrias 
was certainly not om the height of Gorites just 
outh of Volos, tut om the left bank of the 
Ligatorema onthe opposite side of the bhay- 
Lis predeersior the classical Pagasac mm 10 be 
recognised im the wallson the right bank of the 
Ligarorema which bod thet acropolis on the 
left bank and so everlapped thos: of Deretriae 
The site wou well choseti, a2 the excellent map 
shews. There were morthern aod southern 
harbours on cilher side of a promontory which 
apparently had: been amportant in the Bronze 
Age. The hills enabled the walls to follow a 
line cusily defensible, “There was an acropolis, 
and @n the aite of a neolithic setilement the 
palace fortress of the Antigonid kings.. The 
while of Demetrins shew three building styles 
of which Eig seit aint Moone, though onr appears 
srchgic, are ! cory = but ce parce 
different. Tt is ~itodicelvable ag SURE that 
the archaic styie may. be due to the re-we of 
material from the north-east wall of Pugasarc 
which lay somewhere on the leit bank of the 
ligarorema, more or Jess along the line later 
followed by the south wall of Demetrios. Jt 
1@ this southern stretch of the walla whith 
shews the thind style of buildime and yielded! 
the wanderful liarvest of painted stelai, “The 
towers foam which they came belong to « re- 
huilding alter a destruction. The authors’ 
siew, supported by the epigraplical cvidenre 
cof the stele of a man killed at Phthintic Thebes 
taken by Philip V in 227 oc. aud by: historicol 
comiderations, that Demrtrina waa dismaniled 
alter Cynoscephaiac and. then lirnedly. re- 
fortified whew 1 was orcapied by Aannniochus TI 
in tot we., ia convincing. 

The book divides iste two main pari. In 
the frst, altey a brief miroduction, muairily 
geographical, Dr. Srahlin describes in detail 
‘first the vidible rains. of Pagasar and then those 
of esto eee ‘His wecuunt of the fortifications 

and analysis and comparison of them with 
wthere is admirable. The greatest poina have 
been taken to ensure accuracy and the docu- 
mentaGon i thorough. Two other sections 
deal with the Roman city and its aqueduct and 
with the Byrautine remaim. Dr Meyer gives 
the Nistorital commentary from all acurees, 
of which ho shews thay he possesses close and 
inumate knowledge. His narrative falls into 
fier periody, the prehistoric, classical Pagusar, 
Demetriae of Hellenistic ond Romen tinies, 
Byzantine and mediaeval Demetrias, anc filly 





‘played an Stepan rest part. 
Ancien! atill 
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Purkish and modern times: He ards -an 
appendix on the dito anc wally of Gorima, 
previcwsly accepted az Demetrias, and suggests 
it may be Orminion, The site ar Nevestiki 
at) farther eguth near Lechonin, which wae 
uivally judd to be thot of Neleis, is now giveti to 
Methane. which may well be correct, for the 
archaic appearance of the mum would mut 
Mcthone, which in the Horeric camlegue 
one of Philoctetes’ rowns, Neleia, which bs 
known from oa beeriptian and from coins os 
the scat of the cull of Aphrodite. Neleia, ts 
(ince according to Strabo Dcustrias lay between 
itand Pagasae) now placed hy the inner harbour 
ef Demertrias.. 

Such correction Of doubtful points of These 
dalian topography is valuable for the srudy of 
the Homeric catalogue and of Hellenistic hetory 
when Demetras, as one of the fetters of Greece, 
Even the CamAridge 
y still marks it at Goriiza. To 
a pdeadllaptas this hook is: valuable for tho 
dbeervations on whe fortifications and their 
contraction, especially the use of unbakest 
brick, and. jp is « useful iuide te the somewhar 

6 excavations Now ‘that this: ox- 
cellent work has-given a full-summary of all 
that is so far known from ¢xcavation, surface 
cxamination, atid ancieyt authorities, perhaps 
the authors will be enabled to undertuke 
methodical exploration of the site under the 
argit of the German Institute ar Athens. 

Aaj. BW. 





Délos, XVI: Le «anctusire des dieux de 


-Samothrace. By F. 5a +e 
it got; 4 plates, 117 figures. cde 
Bercard, 1955. 


{ta bord to know whether to praise more the 
lhinidity with which M. Chapowthier hay set 
forth the conchusions residhed by the study of the 
architectural. and cpigraphical remains of the 
Sanctuary tn which the Grear Gods of Satno- 
thrace were worshipped tn Delos, of the pains- 
taking skill with which the position and function 
ef the individual atenes of the building» lave 
been determined, which was the composite 
fabour of several hinds, a8. 4 foreword explain. 

The earliest Sanctuary was Guill at some date 
before the middle of the fourth century, but it 
wart in the later second Century tower te secon 
Athenian domination that the « Was: 
rebuilt on a larger icale, af a time nha the 

wonhip of the Rabrirvi was being merged inin 
or rather wae absorbing that of the Dioscurni. 
The final destruction of the shrine iz put cowl to 
the second sack of Delos in 69 5.0. 
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There are also chapters on the site in general, 
on the adjacent ehapel built iu toz-10i ac. 
in which Mithridates Eupatar was worshipped 


as Dionysus, and on a round structure in the form 


ol @ piteal, in which the author recognises the 
toydpz of the Sarnothrakion, 

It is not a site that lends iteelf tw effective 
Photography, but the photographs are technically 
excellent, and the plans. sections and perspective 
drawings fulfil every demand, 


Das Heroen von Kalydon, By F. Dyiurve, 
F. Pouwses, K. Kitomanms. [D. Agl, Dancte 
Fidesk. Sel. Shrifier, IV, 4), Pp: tag: 
7 plates, 157 figs. Clopeahiaen: 
onl Muukeraurd, 1934. 

This, the report of the third season of the 
Danish excavation at Kalydon, consists mainly 
af the definite publication of the Heroon dis- 
covered i) iggh in the S-W. cemetery, bat 
there is alse an account of digmme within the 
town and at the Temple of Artemis Laphria, 
where new fragment: of painted metopes came 
to light; some fragments are said 10 belong not 


to mtopes but fo a painted pediment. A 


proxeny-deeree on a bronze tiblet is ala 
published, Of the Heroon itself the arcount is 
clear and canplete, The building comprised a 
peristylar court wiih porch, i iby 
rooms on two side with a projecting exedra ii 
the middie of a third wall. Ai the hark of the 
mun mom, the walls of which were adorned 
with medallions sculptured with busts. of deities 
anil heroes, was a square apre, and at the back 





of this ateod an altos aol a base for etatues. 


Underneath was a vaulted grave-chamber’ con- 
taining two michly sculptured stone couclies, 
Sufficient of architectiral detail remains to 
penmit of an abmewt complete restoration of the 
tmonwunent, which in type recalls the palmestra 
or gymnasium, The date of the buildiig be 
mow said to be the second cenvury pc, An 
appemlix: deseriies the ceramic finds, of focal 
Fabrice; the débria of « potiery had. heen. used 
2s packing for the fiounelaticna. 


Altsaminche Handhbilder, (2, Hy E, Kewonor. 
Pp. 20, plates ao. Belin: Archtislogisches 
Tnatitut des deutarhesti Reiches (Crete, 
Mann), 1995. 10 m. 

‘This, the second volume af Professor Buschors 
publication, contain material of especial im- 
portance: fragments of an arly daedalic 
Hera; the aixth-century group by Getieleos; 
the girl from Myth; the seated Hera dedicated 
by Aiakes; and ow interesting bronges; one 
of bronze plate hammered over a core. ‘The 





Levin: 
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series begins in the middle of the sewerith 
century anc ends in the fifth, the atages not 
represcnted by the finds Irom the Hersion 
being illmstraced by figures, obviously Samana, 
from elsewhere, 

Professor Buschor traces the different tentlen- 
cet int Samian ati, partivulariy the ‘eauern' 
aml the * western,” points out the works that 
can be asocuited with the ate of Geneleos 
and with the atyle (of the Cheramyecs master, 
and arranges even the emaller fragments in 
close sequence. Tt ii, of cours, natural that 
bronze figurines should be more perfect and 
appear mor: -advanted than storie statues: 
ever if sore of the latter are dated later than 
one would expect, amt can hardly question the 
verdict Of 90 great an imithority.. 

The interest of the subject, the brilliance of 
the exposition, the amount of information 
monveyed, almost bur mor quite reconcile one 
to the mehel—the ocatment m osay or 
lecture form on which [ have commented jn. 
reviewing Vol. L. Tis eblef drawback is the 
relegniion of references (which are very few) 
to the list of illustrations: in fess skilful hands 
Ht would involve the omission of necessary 
war particulars, but here they are almost 

ways complete. 


ie pictures are as beautiful aa before: good 
photographs and excellent reproductions, which 
go far to prove the superiority of halftone over 
collotype fer objects like these. “The descriptions 
ure greatly assisted by the inclusion of a few 
lone-blocks in the text. 
Wa Te 


Die Palechung der ludovisischen Thronlehne. 
Pp. 21, 10 plates. Orestes, Pp. 8, 4 figs. 
By A. Scuruen. ‘Teplitz-Schdnau: pub- 
lithe by thet author, 1934. 

The author, ir would sccm, has made it his 
mistion in life to purify our museums by exposing 
hitherto unsuspected forgeries and misinterpreta- 
tions. “The first of these two esays:is an attack - 
on the Ludovisi Throne; it came to ght sud- 
denly with no. pedi Of proyenience, if i 
seat gir form and in style, sa well as in 
maternal and m tooling, and its breakages are 
deliberately designed for artistic effect. ‘The 
modemity of the Rosten counterpart, peedicss 
to say. iy assumed! througheat. We must leave 
the authorities of the Terme and Boston museums 
‘9 cope with this ferocious assault. The second 
evay 6 an effort of positive criticism and feads 
(O.8n eve more amusing temilt: the Lndovisi 
Modusa mua represent Orestes, becmuse phote 
graplied at a certain angle it recalls to the 
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aathor the Orestes of the ¢elcbrated Melian 
relief in Berlin. 


Tl ritratto nell’ arte antica. By Roserro 
Pasment, Pp. go; 365 plates. Milano: 
Treves, 1934. 1504, 

The bet part of this book is the mtroductory 
eseny: certainly tho liveliest, if not the most 
ufiprejudiced, short account of ancient portrai- 
re anywhere tu be found, Panbem rehire 
the name of portrait to those fanciful eeerciscs im 
pliysingnomy which pass as Pericles, Puripides, 
antl Alexander: ancl finda the Individual moan 
in Rome alone, In a brief space he gives a 
vivid and moving account of the greatness ancl 
decay of Roman society, as seen-in the phytical 
(ypes and peychological expressions of the Roman 
portrait; and ends by remarking that this ¢enun- 
ently human and revealing art makes 2 greater 

appeal io our tomgination than the impassive 
serenity of Greece 

‘Unfortunately the plates do not Vulfill the 
expectations which the text arouses. They are 
numerous, no doubt; butothey are nor weil 
reproduced, and the legends accompanyny 
them arc too often inadequate and inaccurate, 
A few comments will indicate some of these 
shorlocimnings © 

Fig..ar: the Britsh Muscum Caesar still 
figures at antique, though be has Jong been 
recognized as 4 fsbriration of ihe eighteenth 
Century. Fig. 22: the green slate Carsar in 
fierlin, alsw of doubtful antiquity and doubtfully 
Cucsar, is wrongly said to be in’ Munich. Fig. 
$8: an. evidently Gontantinian head in the 
Capiooliur Meseumn te given to the fret half of 
the third century. Plate gf: the bronze 
diadoch in the Terme is now placed by Rhys 
Carpenter and Michalowski in the middle of the 
first century i.c.,. not in the think G¢: the 
Boston herm (now said by Crome to be @ por- 
trait of Virgil) «till figures as an unquestioned 

nfers gu: the bust-form and the shape of 

the pedestal can hardly be Republican ; it is 
more likely to be @ Flavian marhle version of @ 
wax image, or simply a belarerd 

portrait in the native Italiestyle. g7: probably 

Neronian, not lave Kepublican. gf; Norbanus 

Sorix stated. by Gorthert to be Flavian, noi 

Republican. tor: Why Pompey? dt dick unt 

resemble in the lenst the well-attester) bead im 

m 05: ‘the Barracco pricat of 


Cinceil 
Sarapis is still offered as a posthle portrait of 


Cacsar, 106: no indication that the Naples 
Caesar ia a late Hadrianic remodelling of ai 
original of uncertain date. 108: mot * Bnitus,’ 
but Agrippa Postumus, according to the fates 
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view, es now identified ne C Caesar, yi: 
sometimes identified as Corlulo. ¢56: the basalt 
Nero in the Uffizi is almost certainly a work of 
the Renascence. 1997 umpomble a8 an antique 
work, i6g: identified ax Lepidus, and any- 
how a century earlier than P.'sdating. 177! not 
Vitelling, and probably not antique. 204: Nerva, 
butimodern, 265: the young man’s name was 
CG, Voleacius: Myropnoys, as the inscription on 
the pedestal shews.. goo: why is the Capitaline 
bust signed by the younger Zenas, 2 work of the 
earlier Hadrianic age placed ar the beginning 
of the third century? 992: why o the Philippos 
Arabs of the Braccio Nuove called without 
explination. an unknown Roman of the second 
half of (he third century? g37> the woman 
with the remevable alabaster wig, here: placed 
in the fourth century, is dated ty Poulsen about 
ms- 390: not third-foorth ceotury; L'orange 
dates it ©. 450. 943: why Diocletian? Del- 
brueck and L,‘orange identify a4 Probus, 346: 
the identification of the colossal bronze head in 
the court of thie Palaxzo de) Coneervaror a5 
Constantios. 10 is-quite convincing, and. shmild 
at least be mentioned. 947:.. the Constantinian 
head formerly in the Palazzo Giustiniani is now 
in New York. ga: the head in the ‘Terme 
dates from. the middle, not the beginning, of the 
tourth century, ond cannot represent un eniperor 

43 it haa no diadem. 957; the Brescia fondo 
fone represents members of the Severan dynasty 
and dates from about a. 225, as Pewce ond 
others have-shewn;. the old fourth-centory 
dating is inadmissible, ght: P, adopts for the 
empress in the Castello at Milan neither the late 


‘dating of Delbrucck (Theedora) nor the carly 


one of Peiree and Tyler (Jostina), but woebes 
fo regard her as an unidentified empress of the 
fith century; is thin necessary? kK. H. 


‘The Cambridge Ancient History: Volume of 
Platea IV. Prepared by ©. T. Seumaan, 
Pp. xiv ati. Cambriige University 
Press.. fis, ibd. 

The mow important part Of this volume is 
devoted to illestrating Mrs. Strong's chapters 
on the ort of the Roman Kepuhlic and the 
Augustan period ; anil just as these give the best 
and most up-te-date summary oof the latest 
research into the complicated problem of the 
sources and charicter of Roman unperial art, 
so this collection of photographs provides a 
picturia) commentary which could hardly be 
improved. It ix really surprising how, with the 
limited meont at ber dinpeanl, Mrs, Strome has 
managed to suggest the whole range and richness 
of Roman art, and at the same time to include 
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objects too little imnown and not easy te fit ever 


amd) aesthetic aspects of Italic and Roman art 
Mhan with those features whieh Interested the 
Roruans themselves: namely, its function as a 
ince of propaganda for the Roman idea, We 
ore'so familiar with this side of Roman art,-and 
Becept tis sucess #6 Mmurhy at a mutter of conire, 
that we forget liow remarkable and orjginal an 
achieverent this was in ite day. Oriental 
monarchs had celebrated their exploits mmonu- 
tuental form, and the cities of Greece had glari- 
fied themselves‘in the veiled linmcuase of payeh- 
ha it Was a mew idea to represent the self- 


Conscigumness ofa great people mo form at once 
commenmicative and ¢ymbolic. Yer this is, in 


Inet, the significance ofthe Ara Paris, the breast 
piate.of the Augustus Irom Prima Porta, and phe 
«reat unperinl cameos in Vienna and Paris: 
ard Mrs. Strong ahews clearly how. narrative 
and myth and allegory are-maingled and juxt- 
posed in thiree remiarkahle works, anc how-the 
pohey of Augustus and his dynesty—at once 
national aul supranational—is condensed andl 
compacted into a symbolic language intelligible 
to all, 

Historical relic, (he cameou which. probably 
reproduce triumphal painting® an a large senle, 
portraits, architecture, and even decorative art, 
all play their part a witnesses ane iuterpreters 
ofthe Aumistan ides ofenrpire. Thus ecplained 
Roman art becomes intelligible ad the foundation 
upon which the art of Chrivtian Europe was 
built; oot only its technical accomplishment, 
but jt whole spiritual significance as well made 
the tranition rasy and lbeyjtiable. Mrs. Strong 
has-grasped tiie religious character of herp rival 
Roman art as few have done, and has interpreted 
it ducidly amd eonvincingly, In. detail hice 
anilyais Of the meonguetts dees jitior to the 
latest reiearcli: and alihoogh jt otight be 
posible to argue abeut some of lier decisions, 
there can be oo question that her main con 
elusiony ary the tight ones, Anel that is precisely 
what matters ino publication af chia kind, 

In addition to Mrs. Strong's careriburicn 
there are useful surveys of fate Hellenistic and 
Reman coins, and relevant aspects of Parthian 
and Celtic ort, 


Catalogue of the Greek, Etruscan and Roman 

Museum. By R.P Hives. Pp. boi + 157; 

92 plates, 168 text Ulwiration, London: 
the British Mimeut, 1993. yor 

{t is unlikely that our knowledge of Greek 
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anc progress mist, it seers, be eoritent to take 
the form of tie r-arrangemont and re-asaesemesit 
af remotely derivative material which can. as 
best anly lea ws guessing, Tre, oa | Mr: 
Hinks remarks the Jngical umplicity of the 
aesthetic processes of the Greek tiind lenils tty err 
guessing a general validity which cauld gop be 
claimed under jike clrewmatances for later ‘and 
(aswtlutically) more complicated phasey of 
pictorial art. Birt, with tie bert willin the world, 
classical painting, ay known to us, toast be matiked 
amangat he crafts: rather than the urts, and is 
hire fit grouped with mosaicwork. When 
Mr, Hinks write that Apelles *seeme co fill 
the end of o vista, like Ingres: ta rene in a 
Perfect syntivesia all the scienre of the pret, 
bat to:uffer no clue to his successor: A painter 
like Pausias may have been a less perfect artist, 
Just at Delacroix was a les perfert arden thar 
Ingres: but, ala like Delacrers, be was. the 
means (0 a new realisation of farm ’—wher 
Mir, ‘Hinks thus carries us away with an cloquence 
which makes the whole of his fntroduction 
uncommonly plemant readirus, we forget for 
he moment that we really kaurw almest: noi hing 
either uf Apelles or of Pausiags! For what do 
we in fact know, save thay Apelics was a sucoress 
ful portrait-painter and affected 2 special 
+ bull in permpective? Tt is from ach dead 
trivialities that a long and. able line of artists 
and “itics has endeavoured, and failed, through 
four centuries to extract something that really 
lives anc mniatiers: And fiilure is forediionmd. 
Bat if in the pre-Pompelian periods af paint- 
ing these ts little that is new, the mass of imuiicrial 
from Pompeii itself badly neéedcel overhauling. 
Mau’s four *Siyles* of Pompelion Painting | 
have:too long usurped an authority whith awed 
tore to didactic: precision than tn objective 
evidence ae even to reasonable typology, 
Darveloping and modifying the wark of Curtius, 
Pful! and other, Mr. Hinks hay here produced. 
a synthesis of real value to the English stent. 
Using the Mau classification as a bails, be re~ 
ofientates and partially re-cates its components, 
An important outcome of his coview js, without 
unde partizanhip, to strengthen mutcrially 
the contribution of Italian craftsmanohip po 
(his Pormpeiian complex. In particular, he 
insists pon an cecntially Italian origin for the 
‘Hurd Style, in apite of its liking for Nilatic 
subjects, and compares tle we of alian land- 
sape by Elsheimer, Berclicm of Richi 
Wilton, “This drastic revision of the nornial 
view is difficult to prove, but Mr. Hinks at icast 
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ninkes mut a case for a careful recomiderati 

of the conventional claims of Alexandria, 
Incidentally, he codomes the virw that the 
Third and Fourth Styles were to a lange extent 
coniemporancous—a point which can readily 
be settled when Italian excavators begin to 
apply to them work the technical methods long 
normal in Germany and elsewhere It is a 
devastating judgment of Ialian excavation that 
still, at Pompei,“ the earthquake of Am, fy is 
aimest the only fixed point before the: final 
catastrophe of AD. 7O." 

This deficiency of accurately dated material 
#4, WW anything, more striking in the Cas of 
classical qmosaica. Here there iy even less 
excuse. A imodaie floor scales ond stratifies 

archacological evidence in a peculiarly sale 
andl simple manner, and is sueeplible to the 
ordinary methods ofarchacological investigation, 
ae 5 wall-painting often is not. Moreover. the 
nuinber of known Greek and- Roman -mosaics 
in Europe, re and ihe Near Eset mine into 
many thea A comprehensive scientiiie 
treatmesit uf the whole subject ought, therefore, 
to be feasible without undue recoure ‘to sub- 
jective theory, That no. uch COMpreiernsive 
treaument jias yet been undertaken fw itself a 
pungent commentary on the general nature of 
the available evidence. Mr, Hinks hos made o 
brave attempt—the first in Englih—to tackle 
the subject as-a whole, and has much of mtcrest 
tw tell us, for example, in regard t6 mosaic 
inchnique and to the perule clemenis in menaic- 
design, He has provided a fresh starting-point 
for the student, with a reasonably full ane 
serviceable documentation. Lt is not his fouls 
that the available evidence ix continually de- 
fective, But that very deficiency should 
qurely impose a specially. rigorous discipline 
upon the rollator. ty the dating of mosaics 
the absence of scientific dutm het in the 
pamt too frequently been disguieed by att 
asurance which can only be countered by 
ineessant and tiresome seepticism, Endeedd, 
ever. more than tn the casc of the Pompeuan 
Styles, the only sure path of progres mst be 
® new path altogether: it roust be founded 
exclusively. upon the very limited but gradually 
iereaaing mass of scientifically dated evidence, 
Mr. Hinks's Introduction. would have heen 
jess attractive, but it miight have been more 
uieful, if be had, in fact, begun Iby ee 
the objectively dated materinl quite taldly, and 
fac worked onwards from that-to the mis 
cellanrous dizfette with. which his catalogue 
is concerned. 

Unill some scholar (preferably Mr. Hinks 
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himself} produces a purely objective study af 
this kind, and so docs for mosaics what Dragen- 
dort, for example, did for pottery, our knowledire 
af classical mosaic will pemain the amateurish 
thing that it tow ia. A good bemmning has 
been made recently by Dr. Kriger 3 in: his clusifi- 
cation of Roman: mosaics in Germany (rade- 
logischer Ancriger, 1933), & paper which ia a 
model of method und cimeiseness. Even, in 
Britain there are now some Iwo doxen dated 
mosaics which are not negligible in 2 scientific 
survey of the subject, Ephrscs has fecently 
added te the onedest total of fourth-century 

vements, Up and down the classical world 
—at Mélos, for exampie—are scattered mosaics 
to which a date, or at least an epoch, can: be 
objectively assigned. Working in. detail on 
material suchas this, an obstinate and methodical 
investigator comlil now, produce something of 
that scientific framework which ix the first seed. 

Let us take, in briefest ammmary, @ single 
example of thé sort of detailed study that ts 
required. A common motive in mosaic 
desigm—discused, though not always with 
discrimmation, by a number of writers—b the 
Amazon's ahield or pri As a decorative 
unit this Occurs ut least 2s carly of the first 
century AD. : this a sertes of police was sormctimes 
used a’ ‘a border-pane] at Pompeu. On the 
other hand, combinations antl permutations 
af the peltt seem to have @ more pescricted 
chronological range. “Thus, pallae were soroe- 
times combined io form a swastika-patiern, 
which was im some cases repeated to cower the 
whole féld af the design: and this recorrent 
sveatika-pelta cles not appear, so far as haa 
been observed, before the latter half of the 
third century {eg -at Veruiamium and at 
Rudston in Yorkshire), Mone distinctive still is 
the *ronning-pelta,’ in which the prfher cover 
the field in a. cominwous wave-pattern. No 
wcientifically dated example of this seems to 
lee earlier than whe fourth cemury as0-; for 
the ascription of the example in the RKladeot 
at Olympia to the time of Nero is unfiundecd_ 
On the other hand, in and afier the fonrth 
century it becomes a relatively common moul 
(fifth-ccntury mosaic near the Hapimtery at 
Salona; in Merovingian buildings. at Nantes 
and Paris; in three law fowrth-century ruceuics 
at Lydney, Glouerstershiee; ¢) ap. 4oo at 
Rusguniae near Algiers). And so forth. An 
inglorious recension of this kind if a Wwerr- 
ness to the ficsh, but it ian appropriate duty 
fur the maker of © , and would help to 
put mosaics euch as No. 11 (fram Carthage) 
ite a more likely chronological context than 
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that af present accorded tuther, Encidentaily, 
an agreed chronology for mosaic would at once 
bring into commission ~ yast masa of archaco- 
logical anc} architectural evidence which by ut 


prsent in suspense. The older. antiquaries: 


‘new nothing of the aiceties of stratification 
and the use of collateral evidence; burt they 
futhfully recorded the designs of the mosaics 
which they found-and adiired, When we are 
in @ postion to date those designs we shall, 
with reasonable mfigourds, be in a position 
to, Use & quantity of the useciated material 
with a new and Welcomé precision. 

I we plead thus for amore detailed and exact 
survey of the evidence, ler us not appear to 
undervalue, by inference, what Mr Hinks has 
done to make such » survey easier than it would 
otherwise have been. Mr. Hinks has produced 
that rare anc paradoxical thing. a catalogue of 
teal literary distinction, He has assembled 
‘a0 apparatus for which generations of students 
will bless him. And, however we may now and 
then be inclined to difler fram him in desail, 
he has placed the main bulk of hig material ino 
of ancient crafiamanship. Poth Greck and 

RK. EM. W, 


style mon méHen. By ©. Deas, Pp, 
1g}; 72 plates aml 9 text-figures.. Paris: 
de Boccard, 1995, 

Professor Dugas deserves high praise fie 
bringing out this valume hard on the heels of the 
first. Actually, it is the third volume af’ the 
Publication of the Delow and Rheneia vases, 


The second volume, whict is in tlie hands of 
Prifesor Rhamaios, has been delayed, Tt 


As usual, Profesor Dugas has produce his 
material in the most exemplary fashion, Every 
vai ii painstakingly described anil adequately 
Hluetrated, He hae even been so CMMSCront pons 
a to include new photographs of two Cypriot 
Vases which were badly Uhowrated in the 
preceding: volume. The prouping of the vases 
is on the whole satisfactory, The ‘culegories 
aro often too all-ermmhracing, but they are not 
entirely promisrucw, ane obviouely related 
vases can be fount in homigeneous groups even 
Wither inctuion in the main category is cis 
putable. This is, 0 fear, all thar we can expect 
from Professoy Dugas, for it tmeat be admitted 
that his alyrbraical clasdiheation earmnot be 
comudered as anything more than a pefhernce 
system. Unfortunately it ie not even logical, 


horse and lion protomes anil the 
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A (section may represent vases of a certain shape, 


4 Voriant style, or a style chronologically de- 
veloped from that of the previous section: 
Further confision is caused bry using the same 





metric 
groups. For instance, orjcntalising Ba, Bh, He 
are 3 Contmuation of geometric Wh, Be: fig 
geometnc Ba wae reserved for ‘Theran: 

Still les succesful sre Profesar Dugas" 
alterupis to trace the inter-relationship and 
development of the various classes of Cyeladic 
pottery, Ip exunicating himself from the slougli 
of argive~catadique he has plunged cven deeper 
into the mire. Group A, which includes Parian, 
Siphnoian and Melian, he considers to be the: 
output of one workshop. This theory, whiel) he 
shares with Professor Rhomaios, seem to me 
entirely fantastic. The B growp is more con- 
sistent. ‘The connexion between ihese vases 
and the geometric Bb js, I think, clear, — 
prefer the conventional label Naxian, Re (27 
are surely Melian, It ix true thar they are of 
wnusmilly fine style, bur there is at least one 
Melian vase which is cotuparable: the storm- 
spirit amphora (Payne, Necriceginthia, p, 78), 

C represents the aiiphiceas Mea hydriac with 
later types 
with Rhodian and Melian affinities: “Professor 
Dugas has placed these in a scparaic Erp, 
because he can trace 4 connexion with Naxian 
az well as with Parian. But Payne's arguments 
(7#5 1926) in favourof their being Parian seem 
fo me incontrovertible, I think I can ahi a 
further proof: the Parian linear amphora, 
Délos XV Ab 8, closely resembles. the amphorar 
of group C) particularly in the shape and dis 
hnétive decoration of the handles: 

Group D tomists of vases moutly of atréciotis 
Atyle, with designs copied from other island 
fabrics, for the moat part Paring) ane Siphnia, 
Vases with linear decoration (some of them Fast 
Greck) are contained in o stparate. section. 
The "Rhodo-onian* class is remarkable for a 
number of Jaie Rhodian amphorae ane five 
vaser imitating Melian. An iteresting pomt 
Wthe absence of the standard Camirin omnochoe. 
Further sections deal with Fikellizra, Bucchero, 
Naucratite and Cxconian. The Protocorinthian 
and Corhuhian pottery calls for itth comment, 
The pyxie 8 is wrongly numbered 39 on plate 
LXV; 99 is hardly Corinthian, still lea Prow- 
corinthian, The Corinthian cximples quoted 
p- Bo, m1, are of a very different character. If 
not Attic, it may be Borotian, judging by the 
tape. Among the Cortwhian are a Gne Plate 
belonging to the Chimacra group, afd « UOTE ae 
linear onochoe, which, on grounds of shape and 
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devoration, must be dated very early. "The Hid 
i206 is «mentioned in Necrscortinthia: cata- 
logue no. 662, The -arybalios 24 m no.- 594. 
1 cannot rgaaihane Sra rot in Payne's hist, tndess 
it i 49, the of which given as 
Deloa. OF tha VunideniisBed vais, mand i4 are 
probahly Cretan, to Naxian. IT see no good 
reason for excluding 18 from the Melian class, 

‘The plates are excellent af usual. A queer. 
looking double palenette has been restored on 
the back of the simphom Ba 15, pl. VII 6. 
Professor Dugas m his deacription of the vase haz 
evidently thought it kinder not to call attention 
to this funtasy. J. K.B. 


Untersuchungen zu den kertechar Vasen. 
Hy K. Scoeraco, (Miltelengen aus Rus 
chen Sommiungen, FV.) Pp. viii 162; 
50 plates and 85 text illustrations. ‘Leipzig: 
Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1934. 85 m. 
This is the detailed study of the vases of the 
Kerch stvle to which we have been looking for- 
ward since the appearance in 1930 of Dr. Sche- 
fold's shorter work on the same subject. Nor 
shall we be disappointed, as we are here given a 
careful survey of the whole range of these vases, 
together with all the available evidence for their 
dating and a large mumber of excellent Wlusira- 
tions, mostly of hitherta onpublished pieces. 
The book oper with a chapter.of some sixty 
pages devoted to a list of all the Kereh vases 
known to the author, with summary descriptions 
of those thay have already been adequately dealt 
with elsewhere and fuller ones of the others. 
This ia very welcumme for the vases in Leningrad, 
many of which ore not to be found in Stephani's 
Gataloguc and were in consequence unknown 
to those who had. not been able to visit the 
Hermitage themechves, “The vases are: 
tinder shapes according to their museums, ancl 
the List seems very complete, with the not un- 
important exception of the Kerch vases ino the 
Vienna Kauethistorieches Muosemom which Bere 
been omitted save for four items (27-3, 390-1}, 
one of which (929) is not costly identifiable from 
the-descnption given. There are 4 gol many 


mire Kerch vases there : minat important are the. 


beli-kraters 4d, tye, 533. G7, 972. 1040, 1063, 

(o74 and the pelike i629, similar to those f 

on Pl. eae : 
A few: points of detail in connexion with the 

vaws liéted-:— 

No.6: The Scheurleer vases, formerly j in the 

gases ire now in the Alland Pierson Museum, 





2449 
298: The monber Is iggot; add to the list 
of calvx-kraters in Athens no, 12605—Nike in 
four-horse chariot. 
25g Are the Hoppin: vases in New York? 
The satyr on the reverse is young Dionysos 
(Beazley: JHS 1927, 148), 


Brg: 1998 por 1996. 
274: Now Nat..Mus. 14857, presented by: 
M. Viasin, 


q38: Won Mercklin ii his catalogue of the 
Hamburg Museum discusses and idlustrates 
ip. 49, PL xiv) thr pelike, and lists nwo others 
there (102 and yoy) as being of the same 
styl. 

pao; 1695, DOL 1995- 

The date should be _50-y0, a4 om pp. 
18 and 120, 

Also, are not the Iekanai Athens 12527-1. 
and the three lebetrs pee tenga Kerch 
instyle? And the pelikai iriy and 1684? 

In the second section oF the book. ma detailed 
consicderarion of the dating of Kerch vases, with 
especial teference to coins. and objects found 
alimg with them in the tombs of South Russia. 
The evidence as presented seems quite conclusive 


‘and aome confirmation is afforded by the dis- 


covery of a Kerch plate at Olynthos, presumably 
to be dated before 447, the date of the destruction 
of that cuy. Some of ihe parallels between the 
firures on the vasew and those on coins may be # 
little exaggerated (¢-¢. in the fourth paragraphon 
p. 66 and in note 26 on that page}, but there can 
be little hesitation over the accepranre of Sche- 
fold’s chronalogy, aa laid down in detail in the 
third section of the book, where special attention 
is paid to the stylistic development of the drapery 
and poses of the figures am the vases, Sichefold 
classifies them into three main groups, Early 
(ghe--g60), Middle (360-950), and Ripe (a, 
930), with a few late stragglers extending down 
to about gio. An attempt = made to attnbote 
the nore important vases of cach group to their 
artivts, and for the most part it seems quite 
succesful, the author mually admitting when 
he is oreading on difficult ground. It waa a 
pity. to call one of the artists the Tysckiewice 
Painter, a3 this mame has already been assed bry 
Beazkey in AV p. 1g, “The classified List of 
artiste at the end of the book adds two other 
lei important groups—the pamters of calyx- 
kraters and of pelikai—which ane not dincussed 
int the text. 

The work concludes with a valuable chapter 
om the shapes of Kerch vases and their develop- 
mnt, and a section an the subjects depicted and 
thelr interpretation, On the whole the latter 
present few difficulties, though the scenes which 


Schefold describes as Weihrauchernte have not yet 

Asis almost inevilable in a work containing so 
matty relerences, there is u fairly large crop af 
musprinis, miodthy quite liarmless (like Cinguer- 
fenaire or Afarcom. for Morcam), but occasionally 
misleading at on p. 7) where the Jatta askes 
(FR PL. Bo, 4) is first called Laicanian and later 
Apuliim; unit of the dips otour in the refer- 
ence do the vee Lit or to the illustrations, 
which are often one out [¢.g.0n poo the tyinia 
154 18 Fig. 22, on-p..119 the second Irbes ehould 
be 227, on p. 158 Vienna 694 shold be G5, 
or Getter inv. port, and on p. 154 the var 474 
Sterituted to the Medtisa. Painter ahiould be gaz). 
The ‘Jekythow from Kerch {ps 147, KAB. 58) 
appear neailier m the list at the front nor 
amiong the ilutration; p. 057, FR iil fig. Of 
in) Madrid, not Viera. 

These are hut small pomts'and do pot in any 
way detract from the general excellence af this 
book, for which all stolars intersted in foarth- 
éontury Athens will be profoundly grateful and 


which more than adequately filly what has lone 


remained a gap in cur knowledge of the vase 
panting af this pened, One cannot but be 
struck. by the high standard atained by sone 
of the Kerch artists (e.g. the Ponmpe Painter 
when one looks at the producti of the period 


immediately preceding them or at the greater’ 


part of the work a thete Italian contensporarics. 
Ae Schefold's book will prolably remain the 

standard work on the subject fora very long time, 

a warming mut be given in regard to lie rather 


tnisitading practice of referring to vases bythe 


maine of their miseum followed by the nomber 
from his own vase list /eg, Vienna 390), whith 
may camly be mistaken for the mumewn nurnber 
sof the vase, ALD. T. 


Il. 2, Terrecotte Ogurate grechs e greco- 
egizie Gel Museo di Alessandria. By EF. 
Basoma, Pp. 72, tae plas. Bergamo: 
‘Tatitute Traliang W'Arti Geafiche, to5q. 

The Gest fascicile of this handsome volume 
(reviewnd, 745 1991, 402) contained the terra- 
cottes found in Alexandria and its cemeterics: 
partly of fine Aellenistic fitiric, partly of the 
coarser utel characteristic Grece-Egyjtian style, 
The secant! fascieule which now appears inelides 
the figurines from provurcial aites, all of local 
fabric The moukle and statuettes which cir 
culated shirowehiat the Hellenistic world ctid 
not apparently penetrate ise Egypt further 
than Alexandria, the only exception beine a 
few pieces from Nauecratis. bt may appear in 
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ut atrange that the local products could, and 
did, compete successfully with imported Greek - 
figures, but the condition: in which the foomer 
have survived to iis—athe original painted cxver- 
ing luryely faked off, to reveal the unpleasing, 
brckike clay helow—tends te give us an unduly 
unfavourable impression of their achievernent, 
The toca) coroplasts at their bear could wie with 
Tanagra. or Myrina in modelling—witnes the 
fine Aphrodite of Pl, I—and were supericy 
i variety and individuality of types | 

Some 455 specimens are published herr amany 
af them rar and interesting; the descriptions 
are clear and vivid, the ([imtrations pxcellent, 
But the svethod by which a figure in the plates 
may be ducked down to ite plare in the Cata- 
logue is the most complicated we liave ever 
encoumicred., The numbers: of the illustrasions 
ant met the sane ax those of the Catalogur, anc 
there iy not even a table of concordanies; 
instead, we have to chase o figure through a 
recone tifa i favele e | sine od ineealario, and 
having thes ascertained the inventory-number 
must then pefer te a farther risotto trai imomeri 
'ineentarie et ¢ mumeri del presents Cataloge's all af 
wich labour might well have been spared uy, 
Further, surely in this mass of mwterial some 
pieces at least were found under circumstances 
Which throw light om their date. Ao chron 
logical arrangement of the material from Egypt 
is badly needed: ‘ar present we can hardly say 
that we are always in & position to decide even 
Whatis Piolemaic, what Roman, and Dr, Breccia 
VIVES tecnd helys, 





Inscriptions ds Délos: Actes des fonction- 
naires athénione préposéie a l'sdminis- 
tration dew sanctuaires aprés 166 av. 
J.-C. (Nos. 4400-4479); Fragments 
(actes divers (Nos. 1480-1496). By 
Péun Dumenach and Peake Roveri, Pp, 
wth 297. Paris: H, Chatnpion, 1995. 

The two preceding volumes of this: senses, 
containing the accounts of ibe: igoarool| from 

240 we. uv the close of Delian independence, 

together with laws, contracts antl spe , 

cloning to that: period, have been duly noticed 

in this Fowrmal (hai, réo. b- qay fi) aac Te i 

HIneCrary to repeat what lug already heen. 

said of the scope and nature of the work, The 

prec volume closely revenbles ite predrocasors 
th form and arrangement and filly maintains the 
extremely high stancderd they attained, In ig2t 

M. Durrbach, their editor, invitedt the collalora- 

ion of M. P. Roussel, whose valuable contribu- 

Hons 17 Delian anodies, published in lila Déloy 

codianty whemicme and dues culties deypteens @ Délos, 
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jn JG, xi. 4. and i} muinerous articles, marked 

hin out as uniquely qualified for the task: 
tine Mi Duirrfach’s death, in April tggr, M. 
Roussel has carried on the work. alone. 

The documents bere ectited ocomtisr almost 
wholly of inventorice of objects stored In the 
sanctuaries and other qrublic buildings of the 
liland) varying but littie from year to year and 
a0 affording constant opportunities for mitaal 
restoration. “The earliest falls not lomg alter thee 
rctvery af Delow by Athens in 166, and the 
latest may be dated in or pear the year 135 mc. 
The hest preserved exampies are Nos. 1417 and 
7450, but many of the others also contain much 
thet will interest the historian, the munismatiat 
and the lexieograpler: of the “fragments d’actes 
divers ' only the first (No. 1480) calle tor nonce. 
The writing of each inscription is briefly de- 
scribed: in the lemma which precedes it, and 
the preface boldy gai the lope that plates will 
be published later showlmg selected examples of 
thie script. M. ON. T. 


on the Tigris. By R. H. Mo Dower 
(University of Michigan Studies, Jfvmdtncstic 
Seriag: XMXVT). Pp. xv + 268; 6 plates. 
Ann Arbor: ‘University: of Michigan Pros, 
iagg. 39-40. 

The join! excavatinns of the Michigan Lni- 
versity, the Toledis Museum of Art and the Cleve- 
fond Museum of Art at Selcucia on tho Tigra, 
which started in. r927-28, apd which were 
conducted by Prof. Leroy Waterman, yielded 
important remilis.. Though the excavators he- 
gun their die in o part af the city which wae 
accupied by private houses anc not by public 
bulidings, and excayated thoroughly but one 
house (L. Waterman, Preliminary Report upon the 
Excqvations at Tel Umar, frag, vgyi, anil Secomd 
Preliminary Report, ete., 1933), this ach and 
large building yielded an unusually abundant 
pottery, cuits, termacoitas, 4 1 
perieds. The direction of the excavations, not 
satishied with publishing the two general pre- 
liminary reports mentioned above, died to 
them with exemplary promptiess 4 set of mono- 
grayihs which deal with the tmost ionportant 
objets found at Seleucia’ in the first years of 
excavations. One vojume by Nelson C.. Debe- 
yoise is devowd to Parthian Pottery (1934), 
another by BR. He Mc Dowell to the Coins 
(4935) ) we expect very soon a volume of W. 
van Ingen on Figurines, and finally R- H. Mec 
Dowell contributes in the same series the volume 


Lt is unnecessary to-say how exciting. are thre 
interested in Hellenistic history, and especially 
in the history of the Seleucid andl Parthiars 
Empires, We retmember that Seleucia was 
founded by the first king of the Seleucid dynasty, 
Seleucus 1, that it remained in the hanils of the 
Seleucid for alimait 150 years, beine their second 
capital, and that later, for more than 450 ycurs, 
it was dhe most important commercial and in- 
dustrial city of the Parthian kingdom. (On the 
other band, it is well known. to all students of 
ancient hitary how secant ia cur huowledge 
of the leading features of the history of the Selea- 
cidé and of the Arsacids. No hope to get more 
information from literary sources, cither Oriental 
of Greek. “The only source which may yield 
some néwi dltta is atchacelogy. Aud there be no 
doubt that while excavations i auch places ap 
Susa, Uruk -and Dura, minor cities of the. 
Seleucids and Aracids, may shed areal do shed 
important light on the "wo petind:, excavations 
at Seleucia and at Antioch will certainly. if 
carried out for a long set.of years with persistence: 
and system, bring to light meher and more 
important material 


The monograph under review dealy chiefly 
with one curious group of momiments, typical 
for the Hellenistic period of Babylonia. It woes 
a creation of the Hellenistic administrative ancl 
Iuginess Hit and jt disappeared under the 
Parthians. | have dealt with this group of 
monuments (those found at Uruk) in « special 
mionograph (Seleucid Babylonia: Bulle and seals 
of clay with Greek Inscriptions, Vale Classical Studies, 
11 (rg32), pp. 1-144), to which Mr. Mc Divvell 
made an important contribution, Now Mr. Me 
Dowell takes up all the Seleuctan finds: of this 
kind, describes them minutely (with very good 
Hlimirations) and gives an interestmg and 
thorough iaterpretation of them. ‘The objects are 
the scaled * bollac "—amped envelopes of clay 
for documents written on parchment and clay 
seals appended to parchment documents, The 
stamps on the-seals and Iullac are of two kinds: 
public and private, the public ones being all 
connected with the ooyal aciministration of 
Babylonia. “They throw light on varius sides of 
this adtiustration, expecially on taxation and 
registration of documents. 

| cannot enter bere, in this short review, into 
a detailedt disxcawsion of all the problems con- 
nected with the identification, dating and mtcr- 
pretation of the atamps, In dealing with them 
the author has often come to Conclusions different 
from these which | reached in my paper quoted 
above. One thing, however, must be emplia- 


sised. In dealing with figures (for example, 
some of the portrairs of the kings and queens, 
some esiblems of their power, etc.) 40 small and 
sometimes do indistine(! and so worn init and 
with very short, quite laconic inaeriptions which 
summarise mone or two words things well 
known by contemporaries and almost entirely 
unknown to us, the scholar who endeavours 1 
class, date and explain. the momiiments and what 
lies behind them both to himself and to his 
readers ia in constant danger of falling into one 
of theother of the two extremes: either to 
aequitece in anon fignet before he has exhausted 
all the powible ways of analysis and imter- 
pretation, or lo over-interpret our scant 
evidence, to read into it data which jt does not 
contdin.and to draw conclusions which in them- 
selves are posible hut are not supported by the 
facts aa they stand. Whether ot not [ am guilty 
‘of the First is not for me to jie, but Tani 
afraid Afr. Me Dowell has often gone too far in 
his interpretations, On the weak foundation of 
‘the stamps be has constructed a lofty edifice 
of a ayatem and history of Seleucid financial 
administration which is logical and well con- 
structed but hardly suffitiently supported by our 
‘fcant evidence, T cannot quote in support of 
His statement inatances taken at random. ‘The 
structure of Mr, Me Dowell's book is so compact 
that it must be discussed in ite entirety, and this 
would mran pages and pages. “The readers of 
this review who have a special interest for the 
subject musi take the book and read it aiten- 
lively. In doing so they weld de well to take 
along with it hit other book fon ihe coins), “The 
two hooks support each other. In order to hure 
the reader into this venture T qoove the tities 
of the chapters of the second systematic part of 
the book= IV, Impressions of scale of Depari- 
Tents OF ‘State and their subdhisiom-  'V, 





' D may meni exempli cau one inetance, Under 
Ila tats), pl 01, 2p (thesysten of clussificatinn of 
the author is very complicated anil makes ihr we uf 
the book very difficuly) appears 9 sras!l impression 
which is described wa ghéwing the porthsit head af 
Scleucue | (sce diacusion. p. gio), | for iny port 
#2 incite typical head of Siem, nota portraic at all, 
The puratiel «noted by the author (fa, $4 (1), pl, 
T, 6} and described aa the hiend of Seleuruy 1 with 
beard amd mounache ix mot convincing. | have not 
ment the original, fut the reproduction gives not the 
Higthtest hint at @ beard oe. mouriache Nop eat 
l see any omileriy of cur impression 10.a com of 
Antiochus 0'(7) published by Me. McDererl! (Grex 
free Selma, No: 25, pl. V1, p. a2) wiih the heal of 
few in three quarters. | fail jo pecoguiee in this 
head af Zew the lherew of Sclearuy 1. 
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Stamps of collector of taxes and other dines: 
VI, Seals of private agents of Rovaliy: VII, 
Notes on the Iconography: of the Tmpressions : 
VITL, The impressions of private scals. :. 
Te the main bedy of the hook are appended 
sotne interesting parsgraphe dealing with other 
stamped and imeribed monumenis of Seleucia 
Tmmy note thar the author in dealing with the 
stamped jar-handles (pp, o92-9) has not 
recogrived that they are all Rhedian and there~- 
fore misread many of them? He has also 


PVH an inadequate publication of sn impurtant 
Seleucid IMcription (p: 268 TE), on which ser 


Moise. (Graeco-Roman Memoirs of the Eayht 
Exploration Society, Vol. XKIV.) Pp. 36: 
GQ Flates.. Oxford: Universiry Press, 1034. 
The material on which this intersting mondo- 
graph is based consists partly of papyti and 
waxed tablets in the British: Museum and parthy 
af papyri (belonging to che EES.) found ac 
Antinn= in i9g13—14.. To the Previously existing. 
fragmerita ancl tablets important additians have 
Antinoé fragments upon the basic clement of 
ancient shorthand, iv. the Syllabary, with its 
agns through diphthongs and consenantal: 
Broups to quite difficult and complex com- 
bination. “Thus far the principles of ancient 
shorthand bear some relation to the modem 
practice. [t is interesting, in passing, to pote 
that necessity for speed even produces duilines. 
identical with those of modern shorthand, thonerts 
thergignificance, of course, is notthesaine. But 
fu the (Gynmentary, or second stage of the ancient 
shorthand, is found a widely different and much 
more complicated arranvement by which whole 
Sroups of words bear an arbtirary relation to ~ 
min wyiebel. This must have called fora gIrai 
eHort of memory on the part of the srudent, and 
its hot wurprining to leant that two years might 
be spent in mmitering the whale course, As 
is justly pointed out-in the Inttoduction, ambsi- 
suity might often have resulred from the emplay- 
ment of a method in which asymbel waz given a 
purely arbitrary significance = Lust thet, mr bis 
———————S ee 
* No nec tt ery how Tnportant mm this kind of 
Rhodian jars for the ecancenie history of the Hellen: 
ittic period. With one Mamped Kthodian banifle 
frund at Sasa the Sebeucian jar give withes ‘to the 
spread of Rhodian. ee ce Ger ante the ilepehs of 





Tike 
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context was radiuesenaable for > the intelligent « nie 
of the system. 

The existener in Graeco-Roman Egypt of a 
scientific and mature shorthand system is good 
evidence for the volume of busines: there con- 
ducted ; and itis permissible to speculate to what 
extent shorthand may have-been in we cliewhere 
in the Roman Empire whenever the press of 
administrative or commercaal affairs recom- 
amended its adoption. Cc. H.YV.S. 


By E..H, Wakuineton. 


‘Grosk Geography. : 
Lotden and “Toronto: 


Py. xlvii] -- 269. 
Dent, 1974. 57. 
In his introduction Mr. Warmington. clearly 
depicts the development of Greck eeorraphical 
theary fram the primitive belief of Homer.and 
‘Hesiod down to Aristotle, Heraclides Ponticus, 
and Aristarchus the precursor of Copernicus; 
here the dividing line may be drawn between 
the older or cosmological period and the later 
ege when interest in geography. became mainly 
ss ie eearene A section deals with exploration, 
how sertouily the Greek explorers were 
enlucd by their nataral handicaps and yet how 
much they achieved both theoretically and 
practically, “The introduction emis with a 
weful account of geographic literature and 


Maps. 

The bedy of the book consiats of extrners 
in translation from the various authorities, 
aaified under the four heads of Coamology, 
Climatology, Exploration, and Mathematical 
Geography with Cartography, numerous com- 
ments being added by the author, "There would 
have been comidetable gait in practical utility 
= an index of passages been included, with 

the periods of the different writers. appended ; 
ae it is, the less experienced student must tum 
to the introdurtion each time he i noertain 
af his dates, and there ie no means of telling at 
& glance which passages of what authors have 
been excerpted, But the book has much value 
as o compendious. work of reference, and the 
introduction forms an iluminaling commentary 

on the various extracts, R.G, Ap 


oe in die Altartumewissenschaft 
(Gener uni Noromen), Band OI, Bait 
5, Chronologie. By FE. Uicxtauaxn, Pp- 
42. Leipsic and Berlin: Teuliner, 1999- 
Ph0 
The author describes his. work as © weder cin 
gekibreres Handbuch moch em Leitfaden zur 
Umrechnimg von Daten, .. sondern cine 
“Einleitung " sum Verstehen der Eigeriatt der 


=) 
Zeitrechnung im Altertum,’ Er: contain, ac- 
cordingly, "die Elemente dea miliken Kalender- 
ween, die Prinzipten der Jahrzihhung im Alter- 
tum, und die sich daraws ergebenden Grund- 
ager far die Zuriickfiihrang antiker Daten uf’ 
unsere = Zecitrerhniung.' All applications of 
uclarology sur indrrekien ceithertnaming are 
explicitly set asde, with o = giaae po Childe 
ane) Burkitt, Ebert and A 

The task, thos wauberely 4 difinedl, is Carried 
through with erat thoroughness, Accounts of 
the Greek, Roman, Babylonian and Egyptian 
years, motitha, year-cycles, sitelera, lead on to the; 
discussion of eras (Seleucid, Olymmpic,etc.), Che 
hibliographies throughout are excellent, “The 
student anxious to fix « date, which he finds 
before liim in terms of ‘some unfamiliar cra, 
whould find here-all the belp he neecds—or, at 
any rate, dircctions as to where else to find it. 
Nothing is left to chance. The section on the 
month opens with o methodical account of the 
phisses of the moon (Da dic Mondkugel bem 
cigenes Licht besitzt ...) amd the prehtische 
Hinks on the Raman month will rervind English 
readlers of the treatment of that subject by the 
late Dr. Kennedy, 





Le mirage spartiate. Fyudesurl'idéaliaton de 
Sparte dans lantiquite Greco de Visine 
jusquiaux Cynique.. By F. Ourme. Pp. 
445. Paris: de Boceard, 1954- 

M. Ollice’s treatment of diz subject is ex- 
tremely full, and the present volume performs 
only half the task he has sethimeel{. Preliminary 

chapters discuss ' Ce que poralt avotr ¢lé fo ora 

Sparte,” andl che resisons for the idealization, which 

is compared to the cighicenth-century cult of 

the Noble Savage and (Eoglish readers may well 
note) ta the recurrent French fashionable 
admiration «f things English. Then, after dis- 
cussion of the fifth-century writers, the secon 
halfof the book consist of four long chapters on 

Pinto, Aristodle, Tsocrates, Xenophon, m mt 

order, A jeoond volume is promisecl, to deal 

with the Stoice and Cynics (held responsible for 
the Uterature ol upopithegmata Laconia), both of 
whode views are known w us largely through 


Plutarch. 


‘There con be frw passages in Greek fiterature, 
relevant 10 fia subject, thot ML Ollier baa not 
cited His own style is by oo means laconic, and 
it must be confessed thar the whole book seems 
somewhat long for a memograph on witch a sube 
ject, specially is wiew of the author's refusal to 

he drawr into o disension of even the moar 
iitaniae pinhlema of Spartan history im. general, 
The reader who wishes tostudy the subject cx- 


Rice ip (ancl it is difficult to imagine anyone 
cler embarking on ML Ollier’s avy volumes) will 
in any case Wish to “go to the sowrcea” As a 
guide: to the literature, M. Qliler’s work will 
certainty be useful, but the author might have 
spared hirnself the detailed reproduction of the 
views of anviént writers, of which the present 
book larnpely consists, 


L'ostraciame athénion. By |, Cascorine. 
Pp. dhe. Paris: Alcan, tog5,. 90./r 

in this volume Pref. Carcopinn hav revised 
and aimplified an carly essay forming part ol a 
not readily acecessibie collection of papers. “The 
recent discoveries of midditional yotingherds at 
Athens have slightly: increased the materials for 
a bistery of ostracism; but the main problem 
for the modiern srliolak if to interpret the some- 
what confused and discordant satements. af 
Grek woters who lived long after ostracom 
had geased to be Operative, In sifting this 
evidence, Caorrmoning disleys is usual 
thoroughness of text-analyoe anc inciavencss of 
argument, and be never allows himacli w lose 
might of the actual working af the inatitotian 
which. jue deerrites, | 

Tn regard to the origin of ostracion Carcoping 
haa no difficulty in upholding against modern 
critice the rraditional view that it emanated 
from the fertile brain of Cleisthenes. He alio 
confirms the accepted opinion that it was 
‘primarily aimed at would-be tyrants fin which 
respect it might be compared to the Act of 
Atteinter of Tudor Parliaments |, bat be goce 
em to ahrw: that after 4Bo it tlevrloped inw a 
idevies bor | an obstinate opponent of 
the peonle's declared will. In hie review of all 
the recorded: usienees of ostracum be argues 
with great force avainat the alleeed ecuile of 
Pericles’ teacher Damon. (li this not a ca 
like that of Protagoras, who withderw volon- 
tanty before a threatened prosecution on a 
tromped-op charge?) He reolves the tangle of 
Hyperboalus’ ctrackm in 417 by repreenting 
his antagonist Phoroy oso puppet of Nictas—a 
counterpart th the mcn of straw whom Nicias 
oppomte number at Rome, Crasam, used-to pur 
forward. 

Sume of the probleme diccwerel in this hook 
dnvite further consideration. In regard io the 

season for ostracism, could this have been 

pimally restricted to. ene or Fwes winiter momttis } 
As «handy weapar agaist Weurpers, it shoalil 
have been immediately availatile at any time, 
like the Joter Mesyy@io. On the question 
whether a tiinnoom of booo vote head ro be 
recorded again a single person, of against the 
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wholy Sd, Cancopio quotes Philochorm go 
(Muller), Biapddunrrady bi Sry Whtlit= Fl onl 
Hoyt Garry Boe ydio, elves Hie eros fider, Enh 
support of the former views but everything here 
depends on the method of supplementing the 
elliptic phrase at uh therres iamcgaler, The 
ostracism of the elder Alcibiades (e, 485 mic) 
is aptly explained on Pacinos sancti 
affinity with ihe * medising * 

maconids (an association which also did hice 
to Manthippus and perhaps to Arintides), Con- 
versely, we might add, the Atheniam did noe 
proceed against the Pisistraticds watil 4G, bevause 
before Marathon they were amcdous not to offend 
the iyrant- family's Persian pairons {Hdt,.V. 74), 

(Carcopino’s book will be quite incispensahle 
for those who wish to make 4 thorough study of 
eitracism. 





M. CG. 


Thessaly in the fourth century 5.C, ity 
H. Wo Wesvisxe. Pp. 448; 4 map. 
Lotiden : Methuen, tog Ba, Bet 

Though Thessaly in the fourth century. wt 
last entered the mam: current of Greek politics, 
ite history during that period has hitherto bern 
putes i in _pieremeal fashion oly, Mr. Were 
lake's continuous and comprelicnsive parative 
is therefore a welcome addition to-the literature 
on the subject. . | | 

Weaitlake follows out conscienticiely the intri- 
cate bot futile fvalrie of the Theseulian aris- 
tocracies, and shows up the sagaciods policies 
at Jason andoof Philp with a sincere but sane 
appreciation, He supposes, mo doubt jusily, 
that Jason's family rose to power through con- 
trol of the nascent com-export iracle of Thessaly 

—in which respect it might be compared to the 

Spartocida of the Cimmerian Bospon 

might further be suggested that this trade was: 

chiciy with Athens, and jhat ity volume pee 
and fell as Athens lost or rewained her control 
uver the Black Sea route, This hypothesia 
might help to explain-the fucmations of power 
in Jason's dynasty, aod the vicissitudes of ir 
relations with Athens, Is it # mere oomridence 
that ¢. 360 Bc. (1) Alhiens tighteied her con= 





trol ower the Black Sea route, (2) Alexander of 
Pherae broke with Athens, (9) woe driven 
fo the usual expedienta of an impoverished 


tka in search of mney? 

ason'e. relauions with Athens, ane 
Thebes form the subject of a lS 
ally comyincing study, There still remoing -» 
douht, however, whether Jason joined the mmarj- 
tie confederacy of Athem, In any case, it is 
hazardous to look for hia name in the epigraphic 
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list of Athenian allies (Hicks and Hill tie. rer}. 
Since Jason was not a tribal king, like thie 
Epirote Alecins, but a clty-tvrant, it ia probable 
that the alliance would have stood ojfeially in 
the name of the Pheracam. Again, it is que- 
tionable whether the Theban call for help to 
Javan ufier Leuctra was a CuI move in om 
diplomatic game, for the ‘Thebans [as previously 
in 379-8 aic.) did not at once realise the extent 
of their victory. As for Jason's general levy of 
‘Thessaly in g7o, wae this mot a teat mchilisa- 
tion, by which he sought to ascertain how much 
of his paper forces would materialise into fiericd 
frmucs? 

Westlake makes a good pot in mmigeesting 
that Philip's institation of decarchie: in the 
Thessslian cities was a meant of re-insurince 
ugeirat the fickle aristecracies. Did Philip 
intend to play off tlic Thessalian demos (recently 
yeinforeed, as Westlake acutely soggests, ly 
liberated Penestae) against the nobles? The 
attitude of the Thessalianés in the Lamian War— 
when, sa Westlake obterves, only the artocrats. 
todk ihe field against Macedon—iends. support 
to this view. Lew not the least ment of the 
preent book that it not only answer: old 
questions but raises new ones like these- 

i oe 


La Grice et I’hellénisation du monde antique. 
By Ronert Gon... Pp.sly - 65>, Paris: 
bes Presees Universitaires de France, 1934. 


45 Jr 

This book is primarily intended for higher 
suidents in France who ore xpproaching the 
‘scrious stuly of Greek history, and iQ meant to 
give them a jumping-olf ground: but plenty of 
other people will find ituseful. Professor Cohen, 
for many years a felloweworker with Professor 
Clore, covers the whole field af ancient Greek. 
hitory from the legacies of the pre-Hellenic 
period jo the absorption by Rome of the Fel- 
lnnistie states, and the proportions are excellently 
kept; the frst division, uv the end of the Persian 
wars, ects 165 pages, the classical period /in- 
cluding Alexander) gets 237, and the Hellenistic 
period aro. ‘The author knows that the import 
ance of 2 thing @ nor necessarily related to the 
amount of information extatit about it, and het 
not taken the easy courpe of expatiating on the 
wel) known; he makes abort work of the Ten 
Thousand, points out that the Peloponnesian 
war would be no such great matter had not a 
"Thucydides written about it, aml very properly 
allots ay much space to the Seleucids ua to the 
Prolemia. The text appears to sim at giving 
an aceount Which shall be aa nearly an accepted 


235 
accion! at may -be, up to date but avoiding 
extremes: allowing: foe the difficulties maepar- 
uble from compression it seems 10 me very well 
done, and everyone, whatever points he muy 
question, will fine moch with which be can 
agree. But the strength of the book is in the 
bibliegraphics and notes. Besides a general 
bibliography of go pages, there are a biblio-- 
sruphy and notes to enth chapter, giving the 
souress and some account of them, the modern 
literature, and concise and. valuable résumés of 
the present state of the questions treated, which 
supply much information iy @ small corps; 
these oometitute over a third of the book acoord- 
ing to pages but (allowing for the smaller type) 
at least o hall in Get, ond this feature whould 
he most useful toscholars.. Ip the sections where 
Iocan venture an opinion little seem to be 
omitted and misprints are scarce, and thr dates 
if mockerr writings are always given, o real 
Lilessing ; the author's bibliographical knowledge 
i@ thorough and covers a wide field. Inciclent- 
ally he pays a pleasing cribute to the biblie- 
graphics in CAH. If one looks hack to an older 
day, one may indecd! con¢ratulate thre young ‘ori 
having & book like this at their disposal, Bur J 
cannot help asking over again a question noticed 
but aot answered in the preface: allowing that 
it saves time, is it really the best thing for the 
beginner (hai his path dhould be maile so tasy? 
W. W.. T: 


Tie Sondergerichtsharkeit im griechischen 
Recht Agyptens, Py Exton Resnxexer, 
(Adimehener Bettrige om Papyrusforschung and 
maftten Rechisgeschichte.) Fp.a1g5. Munich: 
Bock, 1995+ 7-3am, 

As the tuelemn discussion on * administrative" 
couris bn this country shows, it is no easy thing 
tu say exactly what ono means by a * special © 
ae opposed to an ‘ordinary’ court, and Dr, 
Herncker dutifully begins his book with a section 
on. the Pegrif implied by his title. Ths em- 
braces, inchis view, all courts whose juriscdietion 
is Limited to cuits expresivy asagned to them, 
whether the limitation concern the subject- 
matter ta be litigated, or the parties. Rather 
curianly, bowever, he excludes courte which 
are epecially set up to deal with disputes between 
members of different nationalities, although they 
existed in ancient as.in modern Egypt. He 
tees aot, on the other hand, confine eines 
stute qourts, and ie thus able to ary something 
of priestly mibunals anil of the private juris- 
diction in the great royal Becta] Which has 
become familiar to us in the Zenon papyri. 
Of special jorisdictions in the sense. msigned 


there were miany in Prolemaic Egypt, and the 
author stcers a clear course through the medley 
ef evidence and the perplexing nomenclature. 
‘He begins, almrat necessarily, with the three 
classes Of pertons excluded from the yeneral 
jurisdictional regulations of Euergetes Il (P, 
‘Tabi. 5, 207-220 Mittets, Ghret. (1) pasvimal 
yeopyel, Grordet: (i.e. tax and monopoly farmers, 
tugether with official: and workers connected 
with these branches of state activity and defaull- 
thy tax-payers) and cl ako: beommieyudret tatty 
wpocssen, “These fast include: specially the 
: wert Ta foodie ie, royal officials of 
allsorts. With Wilcken and awainat P.M. Meyer, 
Dr. Berneker regards Whe phrase toorpreyulon 
V4 Boathes ag referring to the wpeyprrediaevo onal 
not embracing the Poo. yeapys! and the trex; 

Having ef out other rélative emactments, he 
then proceeds to distuss in: detail the juriadic- 
tion, first of inclividual officials and then of thr 
collegiate courts. with respect to the three classes. 
The upshot js: briefly @s follows, ‘The courts 
oncerned consist generally of single officials, 
but the youre! are found dealing oocasion- 
ally: with afl thiree classes; ancl the fact thai 
they are primarily. an * ordinary’ court does 
fet prevent them from coming for this- purpose 
within the ambit of the book. In general, the 
tribunal for trrerauke wos the elkertycc or the 
bth, for Pas. yewpyel the fas. yoouperrady 
antl for qpayvernaduerst the strategus, unless the 
deiendant was himedlf of soperior rank, and 
ihe higher officials (Epistrategu, Epimeletes, 
Cnetiomnrty,) up tO. the Siueyrss himeeclf, It ig 
to he noted, however, that the epecial jurisdie- 
Ton over Tpsyerrevcurc is merely concerived 
with disciplinary offences, whereas in general 
the rule is thut the special court takes precedence 
in all cases, even where only one ef the parties 
belongs tothe exempted ciass Tt would seem 
alao that pas, yeepyol could appear as plaintiffs 
in the ordinary court at lcast during thow 
periods of the year when their presence in 
the fields wor not imperative. A specialised 
Junsdiction limived according to subject-matter, 
hot partios, was that of the nomarch, who dealt 
with certain revere Ges, Ther can be no 
dewht that Dr> Beruecker’s detaileel work is 
succesful, though perhaps lie sometime forgets 
how capricguut the dara are on which lie hus to 
work, ant) capecally how little they tell us of 
the changes which certainly did occur duting 
the Ptolemaic period. ‘The inteoduectery part 
of his work, which tream of other aysiema by 
way of comparison, ia les satisfactory, bot also 
much lew important. In saying that the funda- 
metal distinction between inistralion antl 
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and was only introduced into practice by the 
French Kevoiution, he seems to fanget England 
and the English ideas on which the reformers 
avowedlly based themeclve,. We-think also that 
he exaggerates the importance of Egyptian 
influence on the development of Roman eopnitio 
extraordinarie, ft is, of course, true that the 
Romans. found in Egypt.a system of junadiction 
which was the antithesis of their dwn Republican 
procedure, but that was probubly also tras— 
though we have not the same evidence—of the 
other Eastern provinces, and mupenession of the 
ordinary procedure is at feast as much due to 
the logic. pf events as to imitation. imperial 
Rome, like the Egyptian monarchy before her, 
had th develop a civil service for which) the 
interests Of the @tate were supreme, and the 
Lidividual, as he became accustomed to be ruled 
by this service, found it natural that his disputes 


with hit neighbours abould alsy be settled by 


the same authority. 
H. F. J. 
Die Ehe im alten Griechenland. By WaurER 


Expwasn, (934. (Afenchenet Beitrige cor 
Papyrasforschimg und ontiken urgeirhichte, 
20c8.Hefi), Pp.xi+ goo. Mimich: Beck, 
tqs4 tm, 

It is a great pity that the author of this care- 
Fully compiled util well-reasoned: book bas no 
page informs us, docfer init, and plainly has an 
adequate knowledge of Greek: If to thee he 
added an ucyumriiance with the early history of 
human culture, his work would be of great value, 
As it is, it is Far from worthless, for his aeute and 
sible mind carries him over ay. pitfalls 
and enables him to sec the absurdity of a number. 
of views which have been pat forward concerning 
iarriage and the comdition.of women in anti- 
quity. But the pervading defert is that every- 
thing iy treated from the lawyet's point of view, 
ay i le were dealing with « living code whose 
latent implications and philosphical justifica~ 
tion. it was hiy duty to bring ont: whereas in this 
firtd, the angle of approach should be historical, 
and the inquiry, not what theoretical reasons 
the Greeks might have given (still less what 
grids « mind trained in. Roman and modern 
coder might distover!, but from what ruder 
firms they advanced to the more ivilised 
practices of classical days. 

Che author, to. name one or two ouistanding 
weaknesses, doce not know that mariage by 
Fapture never existed anywhere, though he 
Comes near (p, 108) to guessing this More 
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serious 1 the face that he-imagines thar bride- 
price signifies Ingying the bridle, which it does 
not and never did.. He has too gmuch good 
sete to believe in the existence of motherright 
in Greece, Tnit is unacquamted with the recent 
literature on this. topic, He more than once, 
Bs On Pp. Bo5, 297, sees opposition between 
two customs one of which is hut the oarural 
development of the other, and sometimes quite 
‘minindersiands his evidence, even mverting the 
normal order of events fas p..18r, where he 
seems to imagine that the Greeks become mare, 
not Jes indined 1 exogamy as time went on). 
_ Hie prehistory is of the kind which believed in 
an Indo-Germanic nation with a large and 
recoverable body of customs, and he pays lip- 

hough it ia lithe more, to the half 
forgotten diseectors of Homer. 

Yer, when all these faults are allowed for, this 
ey an excellent book for those who look to it-for 
what it can. give, It ia not @ companion piece 
fo Ressbach’s atiil weft) Aémischy Abe; but ht 
is-a very good collection, with comment, of 
the known laws governing those married, about 
to marry, or formerly mamied, also their 
children, their other Kin and their property. 
dr refutes many shallow theones of other writers 
‘hue wad it worth digging up, on pp. 99-101, 
Snkraices’ two wives, only to reimter them al 
precisely the same depth as Bentley did?). 
iy puis whar is known in 2 elear light, apart 
from: tnistakes of the sert indicated in the Laat 
paragraph. [he theoretical explanations pro- 
adequate ;-and room.is now made for a cam- 
(panion yolome which, taking Erdmann’s reaults 
for granted, shall deal adequately with the early 
history and thr ritual! of the married state in 
classical (srrece. 

HJ. R. 





Paideis, By Weenta Jarora- Vol. L Pp. 
vil+ 5ta Berlin and Letprig: de Gruy- 
ter, i994. Om. 

The subject of this book ix best explained by 
ite sub-tithe, Die Kormuny dex griechitchen Menschen. 
Jaeger believes thar the Greeks differed from the 

Jaole pre-Greck world in setting clearly before 
themselves-a definite cultural ideal. For 
formative principles towards thie ideal; it is 
this that he teoces through Greek literature 





1 frdmann gives thh important topie but sixteen 
pige (pp. 250-266) and never reulecs that lor 
early tives it le ant integral und essential parr of 
rat oT - 


from Homer to Thucydides, as reflecting the 
history of the nation itedlf, Tits latimotif'is Gorrfs 
reganied either as a physical or an inrellectual 
norm (see the note on p. 26), a standard early 
tanserred from man gat man to man que 


"The basis of the Hamoeric-rmSde was oli 
dourmeiny' aad dinsipayor Yaseves GXow; its alm was 
1h ealdy, a principle which still lives. the scr- 
totelian gthertia (Gheoy dab 7 emhoe beurre weprrossie~ 
ex}, Phomnaix’ speech to Achilles and. the scenes 
between Mentor and Telemachus typify the 
standpoint of the Homeric landed aristocracy, 
although the more domesuc atmosphere of the 
Odyssey (which in its preemt form cannot be 
much Jaier than the Jliad) gives the clearer amd 
more significant picture. Tradition is all-im- 
portant (here Jaeger stresses the position of 
wornen at this period) amd it is moulded by 
Example as embodied in Myth, If Homer is 
taken. in perspective with Greek history, it 3s 
evident that all the characteristic Hellenic 
tendencies trace their origin to him; Homer's 
influence fived, unlike that of the .mediarval 
epics, which became museum-pircss when their 
world hui ¢ollapse. 

Heiod'’s work is also essentially paracnctuc, 
but the poet now speaks in. hi own pormon. 
Hard work and doing right is the éprr4 of the 
common man; but he must be willing to learn 
if he doe not know, a fundamental principle 
which reappears in Aristotle. Hesiod is the 
first Greek realist: his consciousness of a: mission 
te struct men in the truth marks a further stage 
in the development of weutde. 

Jaceer now turns to the Spartan city-state, 
which produced a new form of age, that of the 
stealeny : its great exponent is T'yrtacus, although 
his historical background can only be under- 
stood fram Xenophon and other later writers. 
There is alae a changed religious outlook: 
* dev Stat wind cum Tnbegriff aller menschlichen 
und gitilichen Dinge’ Outside Sparta, the. 


Tonians contributed the conmerpt of Justice, 


which passed from) them t¢ Greece proper, 
to Hesiod and in particular to Solon. The 
Tonjans were above all individual, and their 
poetry became personal and ambjective; yet 
the wéycs of Archilochus is mit purely personal, 
bat performs a public paractetic function— 
contrast Catullis’iambi, Jacyer discusses Arcii- 
lochus’ conception of +¢y9 and its relation to 
free-will, and also the meaning of pyoets, Which 
he interprets in terms.of the Herxdotean stercy 
tiiy dvtoumnier wenyedrer—it is ‘das Auf undl 
Ab des menschlichen Glick: not a flux, but 
the forée that controls a flux. 
& 


lonia gave to the concept of ‘ political ” dpe} 
what Sparta could not give, a dynamic seH- 
developing force, but i was entirely centrifugal. 
Athens first made it centripetal, so thet. weBale 
ati highest ig an Atie product; Solon tx its 
first representative, and without him: a truc 
tnderianding of the t is impossible. 
He preatly extends the Hesiodic idea of Justice 
the doctrme of human responsibility les at the 
root of his politcal chinking, and the punish- 
ament in ston: for wrongdoing 1s, for him, nothing 
Jess than the destruction. of the whole social 
organism. “Der Individualisnus ist Gherwun- 
den, aber die Individualitat ist gerettet, ja 
eigentlich iberhaupt erst ethuach begrimeder : 
Solon ist durch seine Binchang von Staat une 
Geist, Gemerinschaft und Individuum wirklich 
der erste Aitiker.” 

The Jonian philosophers must be regarded 
in. correlation, nor singly. ‘There is no funda- 
tiental break between them and Epos; the 
history of Greek philosophy is w process whereby 
the original Welthild hased ipon Myih is mete- 
morphosed by the forward march of rationalise. 
tion, a process already traceable in Homer and 
Heaind,. Anaximander is of great importance. 
Jacger acts in hia theory of conflict an Tonia 

Tes iM Mmimnature—thines are at strife with 
one another like citizens before a tribunal, 
with Time as judge. The wmiverse haa become 
8 wéeucss and this comic. principle, with its 
geometric symmeiry, paved the way for \he 
Pythagorean theory af Number. Pythagoras’ 
conjunction of Music with Mathematics had a 
lasting influence upon art, literature, religion 
and ethics, A significant feature. af the new 
teend of thought ia the spread] of Orphism, whose 
influence canbe discerned in the Pythagorean 
metemprychens; and the synthesis of Orphism 
with the Tonian natural philosophy can be seen 
in. Empedocle, Xenophanes ahews the deep 
cleavage between the old aristocratic ideal of 
the “Gaymeviers and the new ideal of ocgic: 
truth is now an essential part of the organian 
of the wisn, Panmenides first defined the 
problem of philosophic amethod ond made « 
clear distinction between perception and thought. 
Heraclitus’ importance lies in his relation. of 
the camin poinciple to nian—be raiaed the 

"Keenoagedanke " of the Milesian echo! to 
* Kosmoaureligion,” 

Pindar and Theognis represent the reaction 
against the mew tdeale when the aristocratic 
caste wai fighting for its existence. The 
Theognis-problem is treated ut length, as 
Jacger considers the method of the poem's 
tradition to have much bearing on the develop. 
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ment of sofda (he would date the originat 
scileta te abou theiddle of the sixth ccntury}, 
Theognis may be said to codify the aristocratic 
tradition. In Pindar the aristocratic ideal 
reaches jis zenith and has become a religion in 
itsclE ‘Victory in the games implies the highest 
human dart, which is an inborn and tnteach- 
able quality, A chapter follows on the Tyrants, 
who are intermediate between the old) arstre 
cratic state and the new democracy: at Athens 
the intemahed mental activity caused by the 
fonerntration of culture under = tyranny 
created, the atmeaphere mut of which an 
Aeschylus could be hom. 

It is with Aeschyius that the second book, 
entitled" Hohe aad Kris des attischen Geistes,’ 
begins: der Weg won Pindar zu Plato, von der 
Aristokratie dis Blutea zur Anstokratir det 
Greistes uncl der Erkenntnis, echeint so nal wed 
notwendig. Dech er fart nur dber Aischylos.* 
Aritocruts and people are now united, not by 
comtitutional measures, but by victory over the 
Persians. Tragedy is the rebirth of Myth out 
of the new intellectual world treated by Solon, 
and the tragic poets became the respomible: 
leaders of thouglit ina way which pat them above 
the official political leaders (this ie why Plato 
attacked poetic frecdom), a power first evident. 
in Aeschylus, No universal definition of the 

Petik tek ig eae moe for Aes- 
chylus it wad spectati fine Wi 

des Eriehrisses des Suceativkie Hey 
which must alwava We remembered if we are 
lo understand him aright. Aeschylus ' modern- 
taea” the 3 ip Atk the Zeus of the Prometheus is the 
prototype of the tyrants, Agumenmuon represcnes 
the Solimian theery of OBp%. He develops the 
chorus, one of the principal formarive influences. 
of tragedy: in the Prometheus it is definitely 
identified with the spectator (Jaeger hat on. 
interesting disctasion of this play), 

Sopborles fount) the answer to amet 
problems riot in a Weltenotnuene, like Aces 
bot-in the form of hit language and the character: 
Af his personages; his greatness lics in his 
cupreme teclinique. He -alone affords a wuc 
parallel with plastic art; in him we sce the: 
Gomsde of Pericles Athena, he embotties 
ecAceGyoils And cugeocivy, In his recy 
hess of on ideal norm, in hiss nation of 
mer "as they ought to be," he has close affinities 
with the Sophia, concerning whon a yery 
important chapter fullows, 

With the Sophists the word -teatea first 
assumed its wider meaning asa process towards. 
a cultural ideal, Their aim was not Folksbildung 
but Witrerbildeme; and the dper§ that they 
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professed. to-teach must be clearly understend 
as * political” ¢peq, and in particular that ef a 
rietor, ie. A statemtan Any other point of 
wiew obscures their true historical significance 
They gave a practical savefaction to the new 
inteliccnral needs of men, by transforming the 
different types of pargenctic poetry into the new 
art of prose, Education i now a miro’, oF 
rather 9 tlyen, and specialists in all subjects 
arise.) Plato's portrait of Protagoras, though 
maliciously exaggerated, must be truc in 
essentials, and Jacger ¢xamines it closely. “The 
Hew woild= really begins when a youth enters 
public life, when through the example of the 
Laws he is first educated towards. political 
der: ‘das Gesete war die hohe Schule der 
BOrgerschaft,” Here, in the importance still 
attaching to Example, we can see the spirit of 
the ald aristocratic education, though mow 

Jaeger lastly discusses the Peri- 
clean ideal af Justice, contrasting it with the 
realism of Amtiphon and Hippins. 

If the Sophisin in ane direction face towards 
Sophocles, in the other they point to Euripides. 
The new forces which moulded his drama Were 
realism, rhetoric, and philosophy. Some plays 
are discussed; in the fon the paradox of human 
fortunes, with the comic increasingly |nter- 
twined with the tragic, already anticipates 
Menander But it is from Amstophanes alone 
thar we can actually see the new ideals in process 
of formation; onky through Gomedy can we 
realise the heat ofthe struggle. Jaewer comsiders 
this from the standpoints of politica, education, 
and poetic art (he devotes several pages to the 
comic idea of Socrates). Anstophanes is 
blind reactionary, but he ees the danger of 
losing what i» valuable in the oll before ihe 
new is firmly extablished. 

The book ends with an achmirable chapter on 
Thucydides as @ political thinker. _Jacger holds 
that Thucydides became an historian becaime 
of the war, not through his interest in earlier 
history, a point which’ is promised further 
treatment. The ‘archacalogical ° chapters in 
Book I, the account of the origins of the war and 
the rise af Athens during the Pentecontartia, 
and Hermocrate’ speech ot Gela, were probably 
all written after the war was over. Jaeger 
finally examines ‘Thucydides’ portrait of 
Pericles, the quintessential idea) of a people's 
leader. He concludes that the complete picture, 
including the Periclean speeches and especially 
the funeral oration, can only have been composed 
at a ume when "Thucydides could review im 
perspective not only what Pericles had -cone, 
but also what, in contrast to his suceemsors, be 


presentation. 
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did not do.. The funeral oration represents the 
fully developed Attic conception of ta:Sea, 

Tha book such as this, whose full significance 
cau scarcely be grasped af a single reading, 
specialists may ultimately wish to modiiy or 
contradict parncular theones or opinions. But 
the argument of the book itself is its own best 
exponent: and the unquestionable importance 
of the matter is increased by the manner of is 
Structure, cohesion, and an acute 
seme of values leave a profound impression of 
Clarity and, above all, af living continuity, 
‘The appearance af the second whlume is to be 
eagerly anticipated. For nothing could better 
INustrate the universality of Greek thought, 
and the basic necessity for the study of Greek 
ideals, with their undimmed applicability, in a 
world of ever-changing values, than Jaeger’s 
supe, penetrating, constructive work. It is 
moat desirable that the book should be translated 
into English; butit will mot be a light task, 

R..G, A. 


Ousasstones Orphicas : Dissertationem i+ 
auguralem . - scripat Aporus KRUEGER, 
Halle; 
Orpheus and Greek Fieliirion : a study of the 
Orphic movement. By W_ EK. C. Goran. 

Ep. six +087: 16 plates, 19 illustrations 

mtext. Tondon: (Methuen, 1945-- 214. 

However widely they differ in scope -anti 
method, these iwo works have mn common the 
ctitical spirit in which they are written and the 
absence of prematurely wide speculations Aa 
to the connexion between Orphiam and other 
religiont movements, Dr, Krueger writes three 
chapters, somewhat loosely connected by their 
ail dealing with the earlier Orphic literature 
and doctrine. In the first, he inquires after 
the contents of the old pis Asyos (not the 
later ome in 24 books), and tries to establish 
the derivation from it of a number of pamages 
in authors from, Aristophanes onwards. Aas 
uanal in work of this sort, the margin of error is 
bound to be comiderable, and) conclisions, 
epecially nequlive ones, tentative, His chief 
positive thesis is that Phanes was 3 central 
figure in this ancient work, and that he was-a 
sun-god, ‘This, and the denial! thar 4agreu 
appeared in the earliest Orphie system at all, 
is the main theme of the second chapter. Ii 
remains to decide Whrn and where Zagreua did 
appear, and the answer is that Onomakritos 
is responsible for him and thar the references 
to him go back to the Taare, This is argued 
for in the third chapter by mean of a number 
ef subtle anc ingenious, but hardly cogent pro- 
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position’ as o> the origin, nol so much of 
references ti Zagrens himself, but of those to 
figures conmected more or less closely with 
engrous, such as Herakie: the Daktyl. In- 
cidentully, he takes ocrasian (oO comment on 
the meaning of a munber of the Licer Onpihic 
writings, correcting, for instance [p, 41), 2 
wrong interpretation by Kern of iymn. Onph, 41) 
7-8, though his own construe of the passare is 
pot quile sound. gif Yoleriy Srenacur df 
7 ém6 ytoroe qpoyduaw olesw mlaety diet 
Hotmesn, ai he says, that the Titans are invited 
to comein mild and favourable mood, but merely 
thet they are askerl, in amcicualy polite term, 
mt fo come at all, 

Mr. Guthrie's atudy has a much wider range, 
for he sets owt to give, for the first tome m 
English, a full bot not too technical amwer to 
the question what cxaciy Orplisn ip. He has 
the goed sente to confine himuell strictly te 
the matter in liand, leaving if 10 others to treat 
Pyihagoreanmm, Chrsuanity, primitive religion 
and the many other things which are so manct- 
july apt to mix thenuelwes with any die 
cosion of this subject; be is at pains to under- 
stand ¢very paige on which he commnents— 
not Always on casy task, even for the competent 
‘Bellenist he shows hireeif ta be: amd he hoo a. 
critical enind ‘The result ia that bie book is 

vexcellent where it deals with more or lesa 

admited facts, and deserving of careful cxamina- 
tier in the places, of necesity many, in which 
theory ancl conjecture must ory to fill the gaps 
in our knowledge. 

Pot very briefly and iargely in ia own words 
(tee p. gob), his conception of Opphism-is that 
ois neither primitive, popiilar nor forrign. 
Tt is a Greek theological movement (which. of 
course dees not mean thar ht bornwed no 
elements. from: outside), resulting in a religion 
“dependent on @ sacred literature containing 
both dogma andl preeept,... a god who ix 
also creater . . ..a doctrine of original sin" and 
consequently an innstence ox ritual and) other 
observanres, 10 get rid of the infradivine and 
retain the divine clement in man. It was 
therefore entirely different from normal Greek 
religion of the day; if remained a religion of the 
few, though Wo affected * seme af the grentest 
mints oF Greeon’ Ete date-it not very early; 
It waa probably in ¢xiatence when Pythagorean- 
ln began (p. 200), but not very much socner. 

i eonaet this position the reviewer feele Thinmelf 

general ent, amd especially wild 
a tli the ariificial nature Of this teligion, 
which makes useless, except for explaining the 
sonree of this or that detail, the comparisons 
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with savage culte-which have heen so common 
in studies of Orphisn.. He would, however, 
recommend the addition of ane important point, 
Orphim). was a creation of the lower orders of 
Greek society, Hence, among other things, 
its patronage by the house of Peismiratos, int 
accordance with the usual tyrants’ policy of 
favouring the unprivileged clases. Probably, 
if all facts were known, we should find that 
Pyithagoreanianl wos Lot artocratice and ihere- 
fore tmiore pllilesephic and reasoned, commfter- 
part, much though that system, at least in is 
more popular forms, imdoubtedly owed to 
—_ and prailices of a comparatively primitive 


ae would further express chiagreement with 
Mr. Guthrie on some matters of detail, some of 
them. quite trivial, but perhaps worth string: 
right when this bonk reaches the weondl edition. 
whieh it fully deserves, Oop. (2, Mye Bb tou 
ol “Osgete (Plato. Craf., 4006) bs rather ‘isn't 
i) Orphens who say..." than “Orpheus 
sayi solnewhe4rre,” while on the same pase) the 
reference to ep, 964¢ omite the sameewhat 
important words 2; psc. These alight in- 
accuracies weaken a littl the assertion ({p. 4) 
thar Placo “unhesitatingly and cheerfully" 
quote the Orphicliterature a4 really by Orpheus. 
On p.tg i is hardly correct to call Herakleides 
of Pontos Plats’s contemporary, although of 
coun! the lives overlapped. On p. 29; 

‘romantic story” i@ not the right phrase to we 
of ibe old and popular tale of Orpheus and 
Eurydike, which extends across Agia and into 
America. On p. 95, i (as Kroeger also thinks, 
ae DP. 9O of his dissertation) the Eros of Aristo- 
phanrs. Aintt, Go6, sught really to be Phanes, is it 
“strange shyness’ and mot rather ignorance 
which makes Aristophanes, anrl other writers, 
* refer to-anything Orphic in tts feast specilically 
Orphic fom"! On p. pa, it fs going: rather 
far to assert that ihe fitual call to Vakehe Vs. 
recorded in the acholiaet on Av., Progr, ¢7q, wae 
‘nd doubt followed ly: his cpiphany Why HT 
thie case more than in the countless others in 
which @ god is summonet to be present at a 
ceremony in-hit honour? By parity of reasoning, 
it muight be held that 4 Christian congregation 
sergusly expects a visible sign. from heaven 
when the Ven? Creator issung. On p.o1gt; nate 1. 
the sascrtion that the kingdom of souls and the 
actiyity of gods <rf thee fruithul earth are * always’ 
connected in the fimcilons of ile same deity 
needs modification; it is often the ase nor 
invanahly, On p.doe, Theophrastes docs not 
descrite «a supertitio taan bur a pictisr, 
aod his hem does not seck initiation every 
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moth, but some kind of ion; a foot 
mote here docs something to modify the second 
muarendering. On the next puge it seem to 
the reviewer very fancifu) to connect the play- 
things of Zagreus with the words meokidg Hhordiy 
in Plata, Ref, 4640. On p.2ir, some well- 
known mnisappreliensions of the Glows reappear, 
Strepsiades does not * tay aside his clothes," but 
merely inkes off his cloak on entering the 
Pliromtisterion ' he isnot bidden to 4it on a stool, 
but on ad couch or bed; and so far from Aristo- 
phancs parodying a * known ritual of mitiation,’ 
he seems to jumble together tags of ceremonial 
nich adany and every initiation, public or privairc, 
might be expected to have. 

T hope tw discuss elsewhere and at some length 
the famous fragment of Pindar cited in .Mrne, 
hrd, and therefore at present say nothing of 
Mr. Guthrie’s handling of it on p. tig. Tt is 
but fair io close by thanking him for having 
written a book which mukes temperate amd per- 
tinent discussion of Orphic problems an easier 
matter than it wad. 

H. J B 


AGreek-English Lexicon. Compiled by H.G. 
Lanmets. and R. Searr A New Edition, 
revised and supgmented tliroughout by H. 
STuarr Joxzes with. the assistance of R: 
McKessre and with the: co-operation of 
many scholars. Parr V1: of—meplgoupyes. 
Pant ‘Vill: Tepiepay hoi tAio pes. 
Chdornd: Clarendon Press, 1993, 1994- 

Wenn ich von den letzten beiden Heften des 

GEL vernichere, dass sie chenso vorsiglich sind 

wie dic friheren, so bin ich eigentlich clon am 

Ende desen was ich zisagen habe, Denn kein 

Leser “dieser Zeitachrift bedarf mehr cines 

Hinweis daraul, welch unvergleichliches Hilts- 

mitfel ihm das GEL bedeutct, und die allgemeime 

Bewunderung und Dankbarkeit in ummer neue 

Woarte wu kleiden ist mir nicht eegehen, N 

dich habe deliomir wieder cine Zahl von Nach- 

tragen, Berichtigungen, Fragezcichen an den 

Rand geschricben, Aber ec lolint nicht, solche 

im Werhalmis sor Geeaint}cistung: helanslasen 

Ausstellangen dreimal abaiuwihrucken, erst bier, 

dann in-einem Beiblait sur nichsien Lieferung 

dee GEL undl schliesslich noch cinmalam Ende 
dee ganzen Werkes.. Beser wird man sie den 
aawne hamischrifilich eur Verfigung 


ie geniige es, cine lexikalische Mishuldung 
ay bescitigen, durch die zudem ene Glanzsiclle 
der Telchinenciegic des Kallimachos.in den 
Avagaben beschadlusrt wird, 
‘qpelecg or spderens, ne SF, (rtphe) Mey, ifn 


‘ettighera: Gomp & ternf, wor 
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resid, in Call, det. Oxy. 2079, 34 (= Fr.542). 
Ueberliciert iat 
cow ve byte BS dlyy cldkengty, Scetepdeyg (Sc, b-virvig), 
& warren, leo yiibay foe Bedoot Av aly (ac. viv 
Bpdocv) Gelb 
34 npohnov ix fing Hepor dbap Haz, 
tidy ra (i pipe) cto - 

Die Konjektur der Vulgata Sees beniht 
einzig darauf, dass bei Theokrit 4,10 4 spacey 
Scholiaat 
den Vers 94 der Telchmenelegie xitiert, das 
Wort pa¢ vorkomm!, Aber dun dics Wart zu 
erliutern chat der Scholiast schem auf Kal- 
limachos hyn. 2, 41 verwiesen, die emazige 
Stelle, an der es wiederkelirt, Mit dem Zitat 
wis ids Sines puter ef dome & Hirth 
Ueberhaupt widerstrebi daa achr entlegene mpcot 
der Adjektivhildumg, und in der Elegie ware 
hitter Se¢ev schon dor Begriff meet ganz Ieer. 
Vielmehr tadgt daa therleferte tpotesy den 
Hauptton : méchte ich nicht wm Geld singen 
mise, ‘Trote der irrealen Fassume wili das 
dion Kiainig, der helfen konnte. P.M. 


Die Theogonie des Hesiodcs. By F. ScMWwien. 
Pp. 148, Heidelberg: (€. Winter, 1934. 
Oe 7a M 

To the tarious analyses of the Theegeny from 
A. Soetbeer (1897) co F. Jacoby (1990), Fredrich 
Schwean has added another. There are two 
ways of evolving a theory about the composition 
ofa work; one is to look at the text only and to 
continue to look atiruntillight dawns; the other 
way is to read what others jmave written about 
the work and go on reading until the darkacs 
becomes so thick that any suggestion af cnes 
own seems quite bright by compari. ‘The 
firmer method produces the more onginal, 
even laughable, reulis. Schwenn has wisesy 
choren the latter course, Nothing of importance 
in the vast literature about the Jvogeny seems to 
have escaped him. By hia careful reading be 
has saved fumucif both trom prving his own 
ingenuity too highhy and from any accusation 
af Ofer towards other workers in the same 
field. Moreover, he creates a good inipresiion 
for himerl! hy not including in has book a text 
thewing his ‘genuine Taeageny’ (if he hadi, it 
would have shewn about 450 lines), ‘The result 
js aonot unreasonable and quite sane analysis 
on orthodox lines, Hr rejects 965-end, also, 
thetigh with less resson, the entire proocmium 
(r-215). OF the wo apparently alremnative 
versions of the “Titamomachy be chooses one: 
Mazon chose the other, He. rejects the 
Typhoew epiede, But Schwenn’s analysis is 
very minute: here and there with great fre- 
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quency and much ingenuity he picks out lines 


and asigos them on varnuus grounds io on 


interpolator or a Bearbeiter. Chapter V, dic 
Theoganie «wed Homer, will arouse the unl 
feeclingw that are aroused when Homer is made 
Junior to Hesiod. 5. fements in his. preface 
that he dict not know the work. of F. Dornseiff 
intime to make use efit. He would have likes! 
also J. Sellschopp (SHiliticte Cntercuchungen co 
Henodos\* lier work must also liave been too 
recent for him to use. However, he got along 
quite well without either af them, 





Theogonie. By F. Fucten: Fp. 143. 
‘Halle: Oto Jung, 1994. 

Poetry, whether modern or ancient, hor often 
exercieed @ apell by meam of beautiful and 
impressive name We weed not koow the 
position of Miltan’s “Aspramont or Mont- 
alban * oor of Acschylus's) Guicego and 

nonetew 10 fre) the tuagical effect of the words, 
Two passages in the Thaweny of Hesiod area case 
im pomt—the nanos of the daughters of Nereus 
(2yq-264) onc those-of the daughiers of Occanus 
(sq7-yot).. But apart from their nrusical 
uum) these names had a theaning, as Hesiod 
Well knew. He does mol for the meat part 
analyse or explain their meanings, as he doe 
In other cases, #.g- Tofjver-and Xpuctop, but 
leavet them to speak for themsrtyes. Mixiern 
commentators, atteropting fo find evymolugies, 
have nor been entirely surccescfil, but one fact 
ot least seemed to emoerge—that not all of the 
Tunes could be referred oO water, sea or springs. 
Dr. Fischer, who i¢ a follower of Otto Kern, 
hag therefore attempted to bring them together 
under a-dilferent mibric. With o few exeeptions 
of Heatod’s own invention (eg. Mite) lee finds 
them to be ancient chthonian deitics, 

Now Hesicl certainly made it his object to 
gather up and preserve early tradition, whether 
religious or historical, that nollung of importance 
might be lost. -Andsom the matier of Nereids 
anid Oceanids, Hesied, being aware of the names 
and aherelore of the reality def thee goddess, 
found a place for them in lis genealogy, “I'he 
gentral thesis, tit the majority of these name 
are very old, ¢ probably oght, bot ig his desiree 
to make as many Ws posible look like spirits 
of the ondlerworkd the author iy iucline! to 
itrain his evidenee. [tis ad difficult to brine 
them all under the beading * Chibonian’ oy 
it was to. refer them-all to Water. A case his 
bee) ouide out certamly for connecting Calypso 
eli the underworld, but De. Fischer js ready 
at One swoop to magn “hres (Ocean) and 
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mereljvon the strength of the homes of Posendon: 
Bur even if we abandon the olif iden of Poseidon's 
horses being waves or ‘white horses," ip still 
to the chariot of Hades, ergs Poscidon = Hiules: 
“Nor, becouse Poxudon was homo, doc ip 
follow that he was ever tems, The author is 
im surer ground in cormecting Eutign, Auch; 
and Sere with Earth, giver af gifts, even though 
the connexion with Sidepi thay be popular 
stymoliey. Among the daughters of Ocean 
% found Tign. This is certainly surprising: 
we always think of her as scarcely ecisting ull 
the fourth century, Dr. Biseher shews that this 
gan erroneous impression; Tyche muy well 
be ad old.as Styx. Bur the arguionents whereby 
he gort an to make her a goddiless of the dead 
and of death ecem to the reviewer quite un- 
comvincing. Even Bein, which Jooks on. 
easy and innocent enough tame fhe a dauehter 
of Nereus, is explained thus—from Poseidon 
“EAs, == imide, Ee, of Alsen, Le. of the 
lakie of the dead! But at least Dr Fischer 
Ima the grace to admit that Heaiod must brave 
thought of her a4 a karbour-nympli, Ip fe po 
tre heped that the author of this able doctoral 
disscriition will ene day give wa the much- 
needed commentary on tie whole Theagany: 
T.A.S. 


By Eoox Rémecn. Pp. $i. Frankfwt am 

Main: Klostermann, 1993. 5 ms, 
| The author subjecia the fragments of’ Solum, 
Semonucies ancl Minnnermus, boa clei analysis, 
intenilest to @icit the Philosophic and ethical 
altitude of the three poets. it may be quesuioned 
whether such frail remaine can stand such. 
laborious handling as they here receive. anil 
the author's elaborate expoundings and para- 
phrasing at times recall an old-fashioned 
divine determined «nm getting something ont 
of an unpromising text. For example: 

Tov Hie pep Bik mv gion iauiperce of 
(shis verve says all thatds necesenry deal expentaey 
to deseribe the proceeding. The subject 
sell ahs alert, the object Tow preHelioa, the: 
activity pip and the way G& Wye" Very 
roc, and the commentary saya all tha Js notig 
ant seetilich about the commentator, ‘The 


au Mimnermus could, in’ the succeeding lines, 
expand his acntence by aaving thar Helios 
was 3 that the evi waa hollow and tad 
wings (an which topic Buckholtz-Peppmiiller 
slioulil be consilied), argal Wilamowirz was 
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wrong in_ calling Solan chumsy for putting wérroy. 
‘jn one line anc lyévéerra two lines further om. 
The parallel is quite mechanical, but the author 
finds:it convincing. 


Weidmann, 1935+ 18 m, 

An intersting book, on Moellendorfian: lines, 
directed ty sscertaining the form al function 
of the Choric song in different phases: of 
Attic tragedy, It is addressed 10 achoolmasters 
andl scholars, and both will find it euggeative 
and illiminating, The firs chapter stablahes 
the primitive (oom of tragedy; the sceand, its 
religious and philosophic content. The third 
in an adroirable gurvey of the non-Hellenic 
world asseen by the tragediang, with an estimate 
of Aeschylus’ direct knowledge of the East. 
After these preluminaries, the author traces, 
with much acite observation and literary 
avmpathy, the evolution of the chorus and its 
relations with the action down to the appearance 
af the New Poetry with Agathon and the last 
decade of Euripides. Particularly gon) is the 
author's treatment of the question: whar did 
Anstophanes really object to! and his answer, 
im effect, that. he hed detected! the Hellenistin 
falsetto, 4 andoubtedly right and well argued. 
An ingenious mmctrich) argument incidentally 
leads him te the conclusion that the AAems is 
either 2 cemarkable feat of archnuing vere. 
or a genuine product of the mid-fifth century. 
Excellent indices make the boak easy to consult, 
ene! the author's literary scree makes it pleaant 
to rend. 


Low images dans la podsie d@Esachyie. By J. 
Dewoutmen, Pp. iv 4-284. Paris: Les 
Belles Lettre, 1935 40)/r- 

*Etablir un classement méthodique des méta- 
phores d'Eschyle serait uae ocuvre chitmerique, 
tart est grande la diversité dea images Ot} In 
fantaisic est teinn, la logique ne trouvent pom de 
place.” This statement requires some qualifes- 
tion, ‘The fancy of Greek pocts was not an 
unlimited monarch. ‘Therougheatt (Greek litera- 
ture the stock af metaphors retnains substantially 
the same; the old metaphors persiat, and novei- 
ties ore few. The great masters, Aeschylus ond 
Pindar, shew thet onginality not £9 Mich in the 
tovention of new image «4 in the variation and 
development of the old, in- accordance with the 
furmtumental principle of thelr art, which is to 
express tk owe eater. Lr follows that the 


development of Greck metaphor is « continuo, 





organic process amenable to methodical inquiry 
and revealing the operation of gencral laws. 

These principles were laid down by Headlam, 
who applied them with most fruitful resulm. Ie. 
it @ pity that M, Dumortier is pot acquainted 
with Hearlam’s work. He is still groping after 
truths which Headlam had firmly grasped. And 
how much in Aeschylus most remain obscure to 
the reader whe has riot availed himself of Fleac- 
lam's exhaustive investigation of auch cardinal 
ileaa as OBor, Soy. tubs, Deeic, bles) Gpotn, Bolpaw 
epi, and the like! 

"The best part of this book is the firat, in whieh 
the author expounds with scuteness and discerns 
ment one of the great principles of Acschylean 
art (formulated by Headiam)—the dramatic. 
development of significant Images: the doves and 
howke of the Sapplices, the hanncse of the Prrsce 
anc Promvideus, the ship of the Septem, the trapped 
beast, the serpent and ithe flying fawn of the 
Oresteia. All this ia exeellent; anc om parnecular. 
he has shewn that the leading image of the: 
Suppliers is developed with a consistency of detail 
which hac not hitherto bee suspected. 

tm the stconcd part, incidental metaphors are 
classified according to their subjects; ‘Nature, 
Private Life, Religiows Life, etc. Lt t a oseful 
collection with many helpful eamments, but it 


suffers from lack of method, due to lusufficient 


appreciation of the principles I have tuentioned,. 
Let nic take a typical example. 

His comment on P.F, 242. sfinpogoae tH mix 
fitpet weyonzecs ts that it recalls Sept 59 and 
fH. xxiv, 205. That is true, but not enough. 
This is ome of the most persistent of all Greek 
meiaphors, Apart from other passages in Homer 
and Hesiod, we fiml it, with. characteristic 
variations, in Pindar and Euripides, we meet 
it again in Apollonius Khodius anc Muzaeus, 
ani itis not dead even to-day: Politis, Excysi 
G2. 10 mapope ovGep! wopio, Tava pay pokuPtea, 
Further, what Aeschylus lias dene is to combine 
two clements from Hemmer; Od, vy. 191 Buyds 
WW erifeno mbtpios andl sodih. 1oq oni 8 cldl epodiq 
erepscotips Icti Adora, lf wi ask why hue has conic 
this, the answer ts supplicd by Ach, Tat, iio 
faBeran piv & Npopnttay oi8tipe tent triepg, CE POV §5g- 
fe, oes, Again, of these two elements the (iret 
was developed independently by Pindar (fr. 129, 
4 af Q8dgawtos f) orbapow wey cameras plore mxpbiay), 
ard the secoml yy Homer himself + fl, xvi, 44-5 
yiouat) Sf of Tinta ‘Mare weap S AMparren, dtr ToH 
joe ker Seyi. Amd hence PLP toon aly’ drag 
TomryoPay, which is plainly a@ variant of the 
proverb recorded by Suiclas aiyickds Aakelg > beh tele 
heneoderay, Finally, it is clear that, while all 
these variations are the work-of the poets, the 


ene on Which they are baged Were part and 
parcel of (heir common heritage, the language, 

Angain, on Ay. 10a oundyer umyatie he points 
our ther owérmy m a substitute for pH, 2 
word which had bern dulled: by usage. ‘That is 
czacily right, hit this is only one instance out of 
many, which may be classified under the liead- 
ing of a single law. When & figurative word 
becomes worn out, = fresh synonym replaces it. 
Thus, triaer m Ag. 78 bras maithing to dir with 
agriculture; itis, as Headlamshewed, a synonym 
of Booger, commected with such phrases aa Detter 
tpipictal (BéexneGa:), (arides enleden, which in turn 
are derived from @¢ Bertow teégee (Soph. Ant. Hoy), 
where the verb has on figurative value. Again, 
Cho. 1224 apét Si wophig: géfcs Atay rows. 4 
imopyrlota acdta is only one of many variations of 
the simple expression of common speech 4 wopsia 
6% (Plat. Jon. 595°¢); Lam. 7 Bouscdotyerct is 
based on tepamedcy | worred ood and dvep mode on 
the familiar sxmé: and oma, antl so on. 

Acchyhus constanily explains his own mets- 
phors, setting them side by aide with [eral 
equrvaionits >) igs 740 wolsipero: © tv ee 
viper Adyos. “This explains. Che. 675 abtopsp 
oles odyy, Where the second element dives fa 
introduce & new meluphor but is merely a literal 
re-siatement of the first. And sometimes he 
steps from: one metaphor to another by means of 
a word or plrase which is-valid for both: sex 
Headlam's note on Ay. 1180 Aeprps, and mine 
on FLV. gop-12. The relation of this beautiful 
device to overiap in music will mot be lost on 
thease who have arudied-Headlarn's work on lyric 
Mctre, 

If M. Dumortier has not noticed these things, 
it da not berwwse he is lacking In perception. As 
far as he seca, he sees clearly. But-he has not yet 
explored: the ficid deeply or widely cnpugh to 
detect the underlying principles. Ard the field 
in question is the whole of extant Greek litereture. 
There is oo author, biwever Late, whose work 
may not throw light on Acschyhw. The reason 
lies in the: exeraoredinary vitality and coherence 
af the Greek tradition: Geapepoperoy ier tpedoyil. 





By K. Remuaror, Fp. ott, 
Frankfurt a. MM. Kiestermann, i933. 
0.50 Mm. 
during thi- last decade or more has been the 
increased attention paid to Sophocles, the mom 
inscrutable of the three tragedianm, Disatit- 
faction has always been fele with the various 
inbels attached io him—Clussical Serenity, 
Single-mintled Piety, Masterly Mlot-consuniction, 
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te Erato the great work of Jebb seemed for a. 
time to lead jo # ¢ertain meglect of Sophocles, 
bat Jeb hinwelf was well aware that his binro- 
duction) to the plave were not the last word in 
Sophoclean criticism, Sophocles: mt not be 
regarded only through the oes of the nineteenth 
or anyother century, J-"T, Sheppard's precise 
tion of the Aletire at Cambridge in 1928 was an 
important slep towards sounder appreciation: 
But the histories of Greck literature—Gelicken 
(1926), Rowe, Sinclair (i994)—are not very 
helpful, Of works devoted entirely to Sophocles 
that of Hi Weinstock (Sophokler, (031) marked o 
great advance and Reinhardt aingles it: out for 
favourable reference: i's own book, which 
appeared in 1945, is-mest suggestive and should 
be reml alone with Welmtock He makes o 
Bie analysis Of the plays with his eye mol on 
plot or character or dramatic technique. but 
mainly on the relations of man to God, especially 
on. the gulf which separated them, a gulf which 
the clull average nan finels | iteaser 1 bridge than 
the great man, the tragic hero who is always a- 
lonely figure. Sophocles apeuks for humanity, 
for sorrowing mortals whom he sees constantly 
ugaimit a non-human bhackgroumd, which is 
always there, which it is imposible te argue with 
und which it would be futile either ty attack or 
defend. Forthe reit R. is more concerned with 
the plays themselves than with generalisations | 
draws from them, Sophocles was not statics 
his theyght yrew and developed, and herein R. 
has found at least a possible chronological order 
for the playa: “The criterion is subjective and the 
conchsiims uncertain; and the interpretation 
Of the plays will sometimes also provoke dissent. 
The best chapter is perhaps that an the (eadigay 
Tyran. “The book is beautifully printed but the 
philosophical German is not always eaay for Lhe 
aveTage Englithinan oo read. Bur those who 
do read it will be amply rewarded, 


Getlicht. ‘By PF. Daiie kun Pp, 54, 
Lerpzig: Hirzel, 1934. 2 m. 

Athamesius Kain: her: in his Masegen Univers 
(1650) pritued in Greek notation anil in a 
modem transcription a meledy 10 the 
of Pindar's: first Pythian which he claimed to 
have found ina MS, in Sicily. Various jude- 
ments have heen pase on ity authenticity, 
but heb eaeroaeaprara if not historians af 
Tunic, bave re it a plate in the cormm of 
Greek melody, F. mow enters the field as lis 
champion. With whai succcss? 

Fis attempt to make the external evidence 
appear agything but shaky must be written 
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down an a failure, nor doce its tone of advectcy 
inspire confidence. ‘Though he horaatery 
af S, Salvatore at Mestina might have had such 
a MS., it hat never, in fact, been found ; though 
K. wna & devoted and the itend of 
distinguished men, kia repotution for honest 
9 not above question, Further, the text that 
K. printed is that not of any MS., but of Erasamus 
Schrid’s edition, amd contains an emendation 
of the latter’s: “Bur this is not in ivelf as pus- 
piciows ax that the melody ends with the end 
of the page of Schmid, which is not the end of 
a sentence, though jt appears a3 such in K. 
This is glossed over by F. Nor does he note as 

possibly significant (though Graf,’ whom be 
ling read, makes the point) that 4yhciny (sic) 
is given only three ietes, though metrically 
four are demanded. 

En face of all this it can hardly be established 
that the melody is genuinely ancienr, unless a 
detailed examination shows that K. could not 
possibly fiave forged it. We may grant that 
K. barely understood the words (with the help 
of Schoid"s translation), and the mictre not at 
all faa his transcription shows}, Ef then the 
mlody proves to be closely fitted to the words 
and fo the metrical structure | Of the stanza, 
i) rony be assumed that K, did not invent it. 
The main points of F.'s argument are as follows: 

fi) The general tendency of the melody is 
downward, cach phrase beginning higher than 
the end of its predeceser.. ‘This movement 
(whirh iA supposed on not entirely conclusive 
erounds to have been characteristic of Greek 
melody) is notably contradicted ot four points 
in the fragment, and in each coc there is A 
motive for itin the significance of the word set. 
(MowGr, deSel, dupokdy,  abygucrrdy. | Bui ‘can 
these of all the significant words in the passage 
be satd to select themectves for such treatment? 
When. F. attempts to discover 4 corresponding 
ireamment in the later etancas, his results are ms 
incomplete anil aa fanciful a3 was to be t 
(2) The employmenr of both ‘vocal * jet 
‘instrumenial" notation has been caer at 
evidence of forgery.. F. regards it as evidence 
ef genuineness, Th, K. did not understand 
the ydper ale ettipae of his MS. and the charge 
af notation, which means {according to F,) 
that the instrumental acrompanmirnt did mot 
miter wll mifere.. Th i  precarinnly 
supported iy the sense of the words. At any 
rate it may be admitted that K.‘s comments on 
this point are full of difficulty and might be the 


words ofa man misinterpreting what he had frumd. 





1 fe Craccorun orl ne minica, Pp. 50, 
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(9) "The quintitie: of K."s trameription ave 
quite arbitrary, Now F. finite that the lines of 
the melody fit in well with the avoidance of 


diaeresis which characterises Pindar’s treai- 


ment of the Interior of the metrical eaaav. Bur 
iy (hit not. quite natural on the bypothesis of 
forgery also? Thr foreer would respect the: 
words rather than an incomprehensible metre. 
F. alo holds thar a feeling is shown for the 
dactylic plirase a5 a Wholk, 

(4) K. would mot have attempted to relate 
melody to word-accent. F. exammes the frag- 
ment and finds in it every variety of relation 
between the two, but a PrepoReeaics of strong: 
agreement! over strong disagreement in the first 
stanza. Is it chance, buts asks, that disagrocment 
is commoner in the later stanzas than m Str. 1? 
But this line of argunicitt can hardly be Combiied 
with thatief (9), Did the melody rise on Moar 
bere of the accent or the importance of the 
word ? 

Many arguments on citherside have necesarily 
been pussed over here. Whatever the final 
verdict may be, F."s euay compels sundenta of 
Greek unaic io re-examine on interesting 
qucstion, and the bibliography of ihe subiect 
isalreadty lengthening, He would have made hu 
cat appear stronger if be hatl not imechided 
along with a number of acute and stimulating 
oberryations « ereat-deal of special pleading. 

ROP. W. I. 








Herodots Kroisos-Logos. Why F. Hetisaans, 
(Neue Philologtiche Untersuchungen, gtes Hefi), 
Pp. vil+ 025- Herlm: Weicmanneche 
Buchhandlung, Se 

‘This critical analysis of the * Tale of Groce! 

ia @ atimulatimg eoniribution i the age-long 
debate over the merita of Herodotus, What he 
means by “history” is bere scen io be well 
Hlustrated by tus treatment of that tale: when a 
narrator can shew in particular events the oper- 
ation of same general principle, then only docs 
hit story-telling hecame history. And thus the 
tsk of Herodotos, a8 he comecived it, wae to 
trace in liumman affare: the workmg of supra- 
human forces: “To have been the frat demon- 
strator of this method is his grent achievement; 
he is truly the ‘ father of history (é.2, moralised 
narrative).” As to his ise of tales coloured by 
folk-lore, the conclusions af Wolf Aly (Folks- 
mérchen, Sage aNovelis be Herodot use, 199:) are 
acerpted, but Hellmann shews bing FHeroclotus 
mieulded them to fit his historical purpose, as, 
fur exarmple, in the scene of Croems on the 
futieral pyre. In an appendix Bischof's Der 
Warner bet Herrodot (Marburg, 1992) wocnticised 


for misapprehending the attiiude of Herodotus 
toward the problem of free-vill, W. H. BB. 


tone, By ALS Way. Pp.20g, London: 
Macmillan & Co., 1934 51. 

It was a happy thoucht of: Dr. War's to 
trandlate together tho famous speeches of 
Thucydides, By way of comparison he has 
added to. them the Afmexemm of Plato (itvelf ml 
Funeral Speech}, and the Funecu! 
of Lysias aol Hyperides. He hna done what 
waa well worth doing. and on the whole done 
it-weil. 

By setting the speeches side by side, one 
realises more vividly their wonderful power 
and pertinency tn the o¢ession, on which 
they are ed tO have been delivered. 
Tr is obvious that Thucydides had the making 
in-him.ofa great orator. Tt is possible, however, 
that he worked upon same authentic material 
or tradition, especially in the Funeral Oration 
of Pericles, wich can only be called magnificent, 
rata a aaharahig aa oa Way's version. 

mpane it with the \Wimenwsr and the 
Beatson ct Lepiies, we ace how much more 
concise and impressive it is than the former 
and how much Jess tedious and long-winded 
than the latter, The specch of Fhormio tw 
hin men, aa here trarsloterd, ie nat ao tatifactory, 
gud ghe gone applica to that of Phornio to 
his crews, and that of Brasidm before the bate 
at Potidaca in which he fell, Such expression 
as ‘amy beorties,” ‘oy fads,” “you fellows," 
and the attempt tp wee our (echnical service 
expression, are not desimble, Nor is the 
comtant inirusien of * well,’ * now,” ' what? * 

‘why?’ “indeed,” “nol’ ‘so," ‘come,’ ‘ahi’ 
at the beguming of sentence to be much 
recommended, They bring down the grind 
atyle to the Jevel of « colloquial oddrees, 
Turning geain t the funeral speech of 
Pericles one ip astonished at im modemity 
of exprsscon and feeling. With bur few 
lnrporiant ali¢rations =f might have beey 
delivered) here in England aticr our Great War, 
Bnd, we omy-say, hardly intproved upon except 
In one mapcct, namely, to the pever-absent 
lnuidation of the military feats of the Atheniam 
in the past, To this they ulway linened 
wilh avidity, epecially to the glories of their 
Mapaterendxo. Even their fabulows fight with 
the Amazons could he brought in. What 
Pericies aay» of the cliaracter of Athens ancl its 
Constituilon sounds curimaly spplicable ty 

There are faults in ths editon, 
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of contents it larmenttably inefficient. “To.give 
the full heading of cach epeech was absolutely 
tential As it is, the one which is wanted 
has to he hunted out separately. After cach 
speech the results of i7 should have heen given, 
and & commexus of events up to the next, This 
has only been done in one or two cass. Two 
tiisprints, duc mo dowht to the printer, are 
valientt (190), hefigerent (Go); and is" ‘cuteness * 
allowable ? Fowler ignores it, amd: tate 
disavows it. C.K. H. 


Tkdrraves Zuprociev, mlisvou, ee werk 
founwie. By L. Syxoures. ("AxexSnjile 
“AGQnway, “EAAnvixn BipAroGryxn, “Ap: 1.) 
Pp.254--299. Athen: Rollaros, 1934: 

At first sight, # new edition of Plato's Sym- 
potiam, intended rather for the general reader 
than the apecialist scholar, would call for a 
very brief notice here. But this:edition, pub- 
lished under the auspiors of the Academy of 
Athens, marks the beginning in Greece of « 
very noteworthy undertaking, It is the fist 
of a series of volumes designed a3 a continn- 
alton of the "EXAqvuc) BpAictieq of Adamantios 
Korses. It would be scarcely posible to think. 
of a more fitting tribute to the memory of that 


great Greek scholar and patriot or of a more 


suitable way of marking the centenary of bis 
death, 

Koracs opentd the scriet of his “ Greek 
Library " with an edition of Iscurates, publiahedd 
fri 1 Boz. In the preface to that work he te- 
marked: "Tt-is & good thing that we should 
appear to the eyes of the cnlichtened nations 
of Europe as occupying ourselves with our own 
education,'—and nobly he strove in this and 
his other editions lo carry out his-ideal. "The 
torch which he kindled has never since been 
extinguished in (Greece, and the undertaking 


Of which the present volume is che firstiruit 


iy proof that his labours were not in vain. 

The editor of this book would probably 
regard it aa the best praise which could. be 
accorded to him when we say that the edition 
is Worthy to be associated with the name. of 
Kormes, 1¢ dees not pretend to be ‘ecdentific” 
in the sense that it sims at being exhaustive 
or controversial, but $7 Gite Sota Sata wel 
produced volume, all that the 
scholur could ressonably expect. Nor do we 
think that li will be neglected bry the speciutlist, 

Here ipa brief summary of the contentas— 
There ia.on ample and interesting introduction, 
cofiaining a: discussion of the chronology, an 
unalyais of the work, with a special section on 
the speech of Diotima, an eaaay on the difference 
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between the Platonic and Christian conceptio 
of Love, and notes on the 1 sipis ancl 
tim are printed on opposite pages. The text 
iy treated conservatively, but variant readings 
and conjectures are given in critical notes. 
though predominantly * literary" in style, does 
aot reject ' popular" idioms where the situation 
(eg. inp the speech of Alcibiades) warrants their 
inchusion. "Thut the editor translaics in the 
spirit of Korars, who wished the language ‘to 
be combed, not knocked on the bead” ‘The 
qatlation is accompanied by helpful notes. 

Tt will be seen tht this new * Greek Library ' 
ja designed to be something in the nature of a 
Greek * Loeb * series. But if the present voltime 
+3 indicative of what is to follow, the Greek 
series will offer the student much more than its 
English predecessor, “The Symposium, with i 

earning for the vait sea of Absolute Beauty, 
ig eminently suitable as an opening, antl wr hope 
that ite successors will be kept on as high 
plane as the present eclition, avn ue 
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Literary Criticiam in Antiquity: 
of Its Development. By J. W. H. ArEnss. 
2 vols: pp. xi-+ 199, xi+- 369: Cam- 
bridae University Pres, 1934. Vol. 1, 
ros.) Vol, 1, #54 
Professor Atkina ia to be congratolated on his 
courawe in andertaking the fask of writing a 
History of Ancient, Literary Critic anid he has 
earned our gratitude for a much-needed hoork. 
He hay written ft with an eye mainly tw the 


needs of hie students of English. since “in the: 


pages of all critics from Sidney to Johnson. we 
tmret with ideas that are obviouly borrowed and 
ean be understood any in the light of ati earlier 
mode of thinking) s that to embark on a 
study af modem criticise without some ac- 
quaintance with these sources @ a task thar ts 
likely to be both perplexing and futile’ (p. 2}. 
Prof; Addins’ work is, however, something muwre 
than a precursdr te the atuity af modern literary 
eriticism.. Tt will be no lest valuable to the 


udent of Greek and Latin. “Phe first and 


atu 
shorter ‘volume is Jabelied ‘ Greek" and ideals 
with the subject down te the second century 4.0, 


For the rest of his period, first century mc. to 


scond century AD, Atking wisely docd not 
but continues a¢ far as possible his chrownlogical 
TaN cre Por. There Ls litth: Piet Roman crihasam 
that had not its orgy in Greek, 





Over Greek criticium before Aristophanes 


a Sketch - 
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Atkins posses sortiewhat lightly. HMesind's 
criticisin of Homer (Theog. 26-28) is not men- 
tioned, nor the curious fact that in the early 
neriod the fiterary critics were the artists theme. 
selves; they parotlied and criticied each other, 
but unfortunately rarely: mentioned  nomes. 
Plato's atincks on poctry are, of course, did- 
cussed at length. Plato's: real anc lasting: 
contnibution ro literary criticum) t Ins recog- 
nition, of the fact thet poetry 4 not a means of 
acquinime knowledge or imparting instrurtion, 
Timer, however, be an influence tn theformation 
of cliaracter: and for that reason we ahould be 
careful how we use if in education. From this 
point of view hr did pot find any ef the existing 
ports satisfactory, much though be liked ther, 
'Phis isa verv different thing from the wholesale 
banishment of all pocts which popular opinion 


gecribes to Plato. But Prof. Atkins winhey to 


claim for Plato far more than this recognition 
of the fact that poetry nerd not be didactic. 
Mot content with saving Plaro’s face. hie meget: 
needs whitewash it. 50, tarmmg to the meta- 
physical objections to art, which in fel are 
worthless abd irrelevant, lue postulates on Plato's 
behalf a kind of poetry which is not, like existing 


poetry, an imitation at third hand, because the 


poet by divine madness gets inte. Wire? torch 
with the world ef ideas, ‘The divine rmaitnnss is 


therefore interpreted a9 being *the emotional 


eletient present in all great ari, and capable at 
its best of visions beyond the ken of reason * 
(p, 63); Now Phatdras 2654, an which Prof. 
Atking chietly. relics, Gnly says that divine 
qadnes, whether it -be of Aphrodite, Dionysua 
er the Muses, ride us for the time bem of our 
conventional habits. Bur, with this 
idea, Prof, Atkine proceeds to a wholesale eulogy 
of Plato's * recognition of the need for a logic of 
art and for that orgunic fusion which goed by the 
name of tity’ (p67), until we finally read 
with some eurprise that ‘after he (Plato) had 
written, the beneficent character of.art had) ounce 
for all been revealed" (p, G9), 

The necessity of giving general readers ‘an 
idee of the background: has: sometimes caused 
the anihor to wake muleadimg statements, 
Fran the opening portions of ¢hap. Va reader - 
only muoderatcly acquamied with Greek history 
and literature Would gét a mat erroneous 
imptession of the fourth century. Forexample, 
we read {p. ot) that ‘im its (x, poetry) place 
were sdbstittited interests, of a political kind, 
arixing out of the turmoil into which the state 
was plunged} and thence arose a new oratory 
fill of absorbing muerest, in which grave national 
isuce were debated and noble causes defencledl. 
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Thus did the law-court fake the place af the 
theatre asthe centre of public life; the apeeches 
Of Demosthenes: became the representative 
achievements in art. And as a result attention 
was directed anew to the task of improving 
public speech.” Jt is a pity that this kind af 
nomenke has been allowed to mar Prof, Arkine’ 
work, Probably it ig more due te carclesk 
writing, Which ts lamentably common throwgh- 
tmnt the book, than ta ignorance. Amd tt pst 
le Corclesiness that muikes him write a 
sentence which apprars to suggest that Roman 
poetry before Virgil was ‘little inore than a« 
(pening distraction, a mere yritling of diferent * 
(Wel. U1, p..48). Nor does he really mean that 
the pilfering by the Roman ‘in Greece ix an 
imgtance of the * marvellous farulty of ms- 
sumilation” [Wal. TI,-p. 2), 

More than once he naively remarks that the 
theorising (¢¢. of Aristotle) is not wholly the 
reault of “free feflection,” but is affected alas 
by ‘contemporary ‘idhienees (and conditions, 
Obviowly, “The form and content of Ariatoile’s 
Rhetorir and Poetior were; os he rightly ‘says, 
party determined for him by Plato and Tsocrates. 
Bit perhaps be would have done better to leave 
this undiscused, since he goes on to remark 
(Vol. [, op. 15g) that one of the prevailing 
tendencies in rhetoric. of the time was“ the seq 
in ‘the direetion af the false aplendours of the 
(Gorgianic stvie: ancl to coumteract wood correst 
these tendencits was Aristotle's chiel object." 
Bot prove had been pruned of Gorgianic excrssce 
@ generation beftre Anstotle; the school of 
ienergtes hack killed them, ‘There was no 
prevalling tendency in thor direction. What 
Arniode was doing was to take tlie beat of 
Trocrmtes’ work, add to it yomething by way. of 
eriticiam am) continue te lay down principles, 
partly borrowed, purthy his own. There is 
nothing disgraceful in this, itis the tus) metho! 
of all investigators: Isecratea did much the 
sme aed-o Gorgas, Prof. Atkins ix quite 
aware, a Occasional remarks shew (re. pp. 24n, 
P64, (67), that Loorates anticipate) Aristotle, 
bot the facts are obscured by an cxcessive 
revercnce fur the master, by verbiage and by a 
lock of historical perspective, In the third 
century 1c. bie again Gnds difiedlty in chrono 
logy. Heer it is quite excomable: the dates of 
the fiterary quarre! between Callimachue and 
Apoellonins aro very uncertain, But coutd 
242 6.6 have ern the date of the (onty) 
publication of the Asgonuntice and the beginning 
of the quarrel and at the same time 240 fc 
be the date of Callimachus' death? 

The second vohome is on the whole better 


and iconography, book-illustration, major and 
‘textiles, cermmics, glass, and incrustation. His 
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than the first, being particalarly good om 
Philodenmms and Gieero, while the acemunt 
of the Treciatus Grofit: will be very waeful, 
He briaga out very well the essential unity 
of Greek and Roman rhetorteal criticom, 
eepeaally among those who advocated @ return 
te ebaaaica models, Caccilim and Dionysiies 
aa well os Cieero. He hos taken particular 
pane with the elder Seneca and Petronins 
because of their great influence on seventeenth 
century criticism, “Chis is especially interesting 
and we can imagine that the studetits of English 
for wher be is writing would gladly have hited 
also a sketch of the Mochlehen of gome of Lhe 
other and more famous critics, Tacitus, Demet- 
nits, Longines, Quintilian (chaps. vil, The 
work conthules with «a chapter apptopriately 
entitied * Critical Crosa Currents” dealing with 
the hitherto omitted Dion of Prusa, ols with 
Piutarch, Pliny and Lucian: Ttimuct have heen 
difficult to decide at what point toend, Hermo- 
genet and his fellow-townamari the elder Philo- 
frat are mentioned, but not Acliue Aristides 
or Theon. But with the new Soplhistic Prof 
Atlan mf not gready concerned. Tt is to be 
hiaped that he bas.a third volume in store for 
ie, T.aA. 5. 





Byzantme Art. Py D. Tansor Rice F&F 
255: frontispiece and 48’ plates, and 5 
maps. (xford University Press. pas, Gel. 

This amall hook is admirably conceived. 

Less detailed than the large manuals of Dalicn, 

Dichl, and Wulff, tnore concrete than cern 

popolar French handbooks and Jes« speculative 

than other Gerrnan ones, well illustrated from 
not too familiar (bui also not affected!y pecom- 
dite) monutients, concise and inespemixe, 

It provides an excellent introduction to a complex 

atl much-dispuied subject. Professor Talbot 

Rice divides his material into three parts: two 

weneral and the other particular. In the: 

firet he describes the geographical and’ demo 
graphical circumstances of Byzantine civiltation, 
and accounts for the various strains in Byzantine 
art by pointing te the economic movements: in 
the late Romay and carly medieval world, In 
the second he takes each ort separately; archie 
facture, mosaic, wall-painting, | £ paintin 
tninor sculpture, metalwork am ‘ 

Taansgement of the historical persperiive 

follows the prevailing fahion of leaving the 

origina to tale care of themselves and eon- 
centvaling on: the later, and—aonnl reeently— 
the more neglected, pluses of Byzantine art, 
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are especially of those peripheral manife 
of Byzantine culture which so consis int 
fluenced the culrure of medieval Europe. In 
the. last section tit dincuses the relations of 
with the East, the Slavonic world, 
anid the West; and he places the whole Byzan- 
tine achievement in effective relation to the 
general course of European history. 


Handbook of the Middle Byzantine Musteal 
Notation. By H.J.W. Tutvaan, Pp. 40. 

ta notation ekphonétique. By Cansren 
Hoes: Pp: 162: °9 plates, 

Fascicices 1 and 9 af Val. One of Subsidia to 
‘Aformentia breed Copenhagen : 
Levin & Munksgaard, 19 

Profesacr Tilhvard has boas aie a tonely 
furrow for years, al any rate as regards E England, 
in the study of Byzantine musical notation of 

the Middle Ages: and recently a powerful group 
ef three acholars—athe thinl being Dr. Egon 

Wellesz of Vienna—lhave begun to give us the 

considered and authorirative results of thew long 

juvestigations.,. Very properly, the first matal- 
meni of thie takes the form of a textbook of 
simple explanation, for moit of us are abysmally 
ignorant of Byvaretine music of any age, and 
despite many efforts.in the way of magarme 
articles and the like, interest: fine bung fire. 
Now, however, the excuse of * knowing nothing 
abowr it" will ny longer serve. for adequate and 
interesting primers are at our service. 

The mudy of Byzantine Music mmet begin, 
for practic) purposes, with the Notation, ‘The 
Wester clef ia unknown to the carly Byzantines; 

and Western scholars, accustomed to regard the 

Gregorian neumy te campo aperio as valuable 
guides to thythm but useless as. regards pitch, 
interval and intonation, and highly contre- 
versial ab regards duration, may perhaps have 
been too ready to dismiss the Hyzantine ncums, 
when they may have scen them on a manuscript 
ar photograph, as equally unsathfying. Yerthe 

Byzantine aysiem, one finds, is one which cum 

be very casily translated to a five-linetl stave 

(the editors have decided agamset the writers 

suggestion, offered some time back, that they 

shovid experiment with tramecriptian jo the 

four-line Gregorian stave with the onl Plain- 

goog jonte-forma) with fair accuracy; cxact, oF 

course, when any Jater version on the modem 

eg be produced to guide and check the 
alt, 

‘There are five periods tnta which the Notahon 
must be classified, averrunning One another to 
Sone extent ; Ecphonetic fa type rather than 
@ period), which is wed for the liturgical recita- 


tive: of the Scriprure jesions: Early, Middle, 
Late, and Modern. With the middle three of 
these five Prof, "Tillyard deals, leaving the first 
te Dre. Hig in thie sccond Fascicle. (The 
Modern is identical with ordinary Western 
notation.| The historical summary of these 
periods, anc of the nomenclature of tecent 
historians, ia very Clear readime, ‘Che actual 
explanation of the Notations occupies pages: 
acai of the fiacicle, and forms a comprehemive 
quide for anvone who means business. and ix wot 
afraid of the work of mastenmg its manifold and 
unfamiliar details, Notatiim, ancl the Modes, 
are unfolded io wa in a way we can hardly fail 
ta umdersiand, and the documentation strikes 
us-as achievimr a nice balance between the 
a unsupported statement and the overlouded 


eis Héeg, on the other hand, haa a task of 
different calibre, and. hia cntical apparavus is 
enormous, for he is setting gat to discuss his. 
subject-matter rather than (as Tillyard) 
informs us Of settled conclusions. Ie his preface 
he makes some apology for the prematuce 
appearance of this sccomd fascicle of the Swhindia, 
ante-dating the Afemamemnita to which it is related. 
But such apology seems hardly necessary, for we 


are all so ignorant of (he subject that we need 


i) familiarise ourselves with the conten of 


‘these textbooks before venturing on the perusal 


of facsimiles, 

The Ecphonetic marke—accent signs to guide 
the Scripture readers—date back lar behind the: 
carlirat of the three periods with which Tillyard 
deals, and Hieg makes them the object of an 
claborate special stutly, based in the first place 
upon three musical (mnemotechnical) MSS. of 
the highest importance, in which the notes, or 
rather signs, are given their own Greek names. 
‘Two of thege are at- Moone Sinai, the third from 
A fourth, supposed to have beet at 
Athens, catinot at present be tracetd, 

Four passages aff Scripture are given momodert 
notation, with “anant readings; Inone of these 
(Mi. xviii, 10-28) oo fewer than 187 MES. 
wend gecm to have bern examined for this 
purpuse. Lf the work of providing mritical tran- 
scriptions Is te be continued, we should be moat 


interested to sec a Byzantine vein of the 


chant for the Lamentations of Jeremias; from 
Ideliohn it would seem that here at least some 
definite link—other than the mete supeestions 
so Glen made—can be traced, between Weawern 
liturgical music and the music of the Hebrew 
temple, or at beast the Eicbrew rradilidn. Ant 

perhaps here we might find some link betworn 
Byzantine music ancl Gregurian, af which there 


ig mo trace at present. The fact thet theoreti- 
cians in the West (under the impetus af the 
clamical revival—almost an abortive Renamenm 
—of the Carolingian court) borrowed Greek 
terms, and what they anderston! of misuniler- 
stood of (Greek musical theory, lo provide a 
philosophical basis for their already axisting music, 
with its formed tradition of qoo to 500 years, 
does not provide any real tink: but it has 
succecded in misléadling people. The customary 
idea is that Byzantine music is * like Geegorian.’ 
The fact that now we have before ue actual 
specimens of carly Byzantine Church music, in 
a form which we can mmderstand and tromelaic 
imo mutical sound, up~m which we can (perhaps 
for the first: time) rely as acrurate, enables us to 
Judge whetber or no there is any resemblance. 
From: the representative specimens given in these 
two faesmiles | find no neseermblance whatsoever; 
byt that does not preclude the proweibility of 
certain other forms existing which have a 
common origin, This [ fownd to be the case 
when following up the question of the Connexions 
between Gregorian and Hebrew music. 

In his ninth chapter’ Héee discusses the 
chronological limits of the ecphonetic MSS., 
fuuling that they are current from the ninth to 
the fourteenth century, and that m the fifternth 
and sixteenth centuries they occur but rarely; 
after 1453, he says, the knowledge necessary for 
their interpretation was probatily lost. As ‘to 
their heginnings, he says fp. rod) “On doit 
comclure qu'une notation ehkphondciique—prob- 
ablement noine unmiorme que celle du IXe 
gitcie—a existe antéricurcment ai Vile wéele” 
This is more generous than the Jate Dr. Ban- 
misters sumoming up ef the matter for the West: 
be was of opinion that the eighth century hacl 
probally no musical notation, 

Mrof. Tillyard adumbrates in hia prefice that 
before long a discussion of “‘ the artistic. side of 
Byeantine music and i connmexioh with the 
Gregorian " will be published by the promoters 
of the Afonumenia Murcaé Byzattinns. To this 
we look forward with the greatest interest, for, 
at the writer has already pointed out elsewhere, 
UW Byzantine mimic of the early centuries docs 
nol come ta be studied and appreciaied oe 
mmr, mere palacographical researches will fail 
Of ther object, and the immeme labours of 
these three savania will result im a stilliueth, 
And that would be « thousand pities. 

lf any detailed notes tiay be offered, the 
HateTocnt on page 72 0F Fasc. 2, that the 

eh conten nomena local variations, 
ought to be expresaed much more simomgiy; 
unitss they actually come from the zame church, 
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it would appear that no two of them agree 
together—they are essemtiaily local compilations. 
rather than local. variants of 4 central compila- 
tion, And the subelassification of the eephi- 
netic signs jn Chapter 10 into Classical, Archaic, 
and Decadent, does mot strike ane aa very happy. 
An Archaic form is one which one would natur- 
ally expect ro: find preceding, not following, @ 
Classic. Perhaps it i# mot too Inte for this 
nomenclature to be modified before ir becomes 
stereotyped; Dr, Tillyard has o wise and 
reasonable request for such stercotypmg,- om 
page 1 of Fasc. 1. 

And for a really scientific purpose, if the 
quarter-tores registered on the record made by 
the Metropolitan Irenaeus in toqt (Fasc. 2, 
pp. 129, 192) are te be accepted, we must 
realise thar we are dependent on the accuracy 
not only of the singer who sang, but of the 
trarscnber who listened to the recordand noted 
the quarter-tones. To be entirely certain, we 
ought to have the same niclody sung by -@ 
number of singers acparaicly, and transcribed 
by @ number of musiciats; sgrectetit would 
then establish the quarter-tones to 'a aatigfactory 
degrer of acientific precision. Their exittendr 
Im the practice af Eastern singers is not in any 
way called in question: but only the difficult 
matter of their recording through Western carn— 

Gregorian can "—in: Wetern notation. | have 
myself heard quarter-iones sung by an English 
prelate: bur thatis not adequate evidence upon 
which to generalise as to the use of quiarter-tones 
im, English Carherira) music. 

‘Fo the list of Evaneclistaria with mitisical 
signs (Fase, 2, p. 78) 1 eather from some old 
notes made iwenty year ago thar there is also 


ome in the litrary of Sion Cala Beyond 
these few remark, anything in the way af 
erithcism 3 to the manner in which.these pre- 
litunary studies have been executed would 
require somerhing like an equal store of know: 
fedge; and to that T can lay no sort of claim, 
[ have tried -to describe what has been done, 
and to express an opinion thar it ia all well 
within the comprehension of readers to whom 
the field.ts entirely new. 1 can only approach 
it from the pot of view of the Western, Gre- 
goriat, mipician-rend We areal of te more oF 
lesa Gregorians far more so than we sometimes 
realise, for our scale and meat of our musrecal 
thinking derive from the codifters and theorist 
from Gregory to Guido, Same of them affected 
te real upon the Greek theorists. I wander, 
sometimes, how much waa affectation, A least 
we have now the chance of forming an opinion 
upon carly Byzantine moc, and if it ia une 
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that you must be an Eastern to understand the 
Eastern mind, perhaps Music will prove once 
tore @ tongue of common speech by which we 
con tnderstandl one another more closely. It 
is not mere fancy that sees in Music the divine 
solvent of the curse of Babel, 

A... 





WLOX IMusicas Byzantinas [: Sti- 

Gaara Codex Vindobonensia Theol. 
‘Grasc. 181. Edited by Carsron Hoke, 
H. J. W. Trwyvann, and Ecow Weeres. 
Pp. 66, with a276 plates, Copenhoaren: 
Levin - aivi Munksgaard, 1995. 115 &. 
ar sree 195 ar in haif-ieather, 


Tropet af the Oecident. tis, that 4 to sav, 
collection of expansions of given material, and 
for that reason it bound to have especial mterest 
and value in historical research, and the editor 
Of MMB. have done well to select it for the first 
of their Monuments. Stichera are more regular 
in stee than ‘Tropes, however: they comist of a 
angle stumza ; and) tn this one ‘yolumns ‘we have 
several hundred sperimiens, arranged over the 
whole of the liturgical year, ‘They are used at 
Little Vespers, Great Vespers, anil Matin. The 
groundwork on witch the Sficheren ts built is the 
Stickes, a ghort ‘verse from the Psalter or other 
Scripture source, analogous to the Western 
Antiphem considered in itelf detached from its 
piaim’ or canticle (examples of this detached use 
are sometimes found in the West, for instance in 
the Onder of CGonsecrating Churches; the 
Senicnors «pening the Burial Servier of the 
Church of Bogland might also be cited). 

The MS. selected for phototypic reproduction 
in this volume is the Viennese Cod. Theol, 
Groce. 101, written. by John Dalassino: io the 
middle of the thirteenth century, “The editors, 
who are setting out to do for Byzantine Music 
what the Puléographic Musicale hay dome for 
Gregorian, ore to be congratulated on haymg 
avoided the irritating method (in which ithe 
Solesmes Falher are not uniquely culpable) of 
publishing thin annual fascicles, destined often 
to enter upon @ process of becomme dusty, dog- 
cared, incomplete and finally destroyed. They 
present this first Monument as a-complete whole, 
with an adequate and learned Introduction, and 
full Analytical Indices. For the study and tran- 
ee of the actual music handbooks have 

lished ahead, mention of which is nude 
A. H. 











at this Jounal, 


‘Els aviary DupiBeoves AdpTrpoy, 


Mediterranean and Near East Embroideries 
from the - of Mra. F. H. 





Cook. By AL J. B. Wace Vol. 1, pp. 
xiv+- 83, with a map and figures in the 
text: Wol. D1, 145 Plates; of which many are 
coloured. Lomdon: Halton amd Co., 1945. 
240 mimbered copie, £10 toi. 

‘This magnificently Wluitrated catalogue of 
Mri. Criok’s callection describes embroideries 
ranging from Morocco to India, but the bulk are 
from the Greek Islands and Epiros and from 
Turkey; to these are deviited #12 plates out of 
195. Geographically the pieces ace placed with 
an accuracy wotil lately quite impossible. In 
the matter of dating the author is moderate; 
he ‘nowhere clams for any piece an earlier ilate 
than the seventeenth e¢entury. Varios con 
siderations make ws sure that not-a few extant 
pinees are earlier than this, but these wery old 
pieces have survived generally as mere mags, 
and Mrs, Gook's collection eceme tobe almost 
entirely of yery fine, well-preserved specimen 
A commentary on # collection is of necessity 
limited to ane extent by the character of the 
collection, anc we must not expect to find here 
in) these few pages @ full treatise on the art. 
Bui for all ihat im forty-five pages 
Ware has put a great deal of icareing, iad 
Geared away not a few cobwebs of dealers’ 
NOMseCTUuC. [tis surprising how much of the detail 
of this now dead art con be pieced together by 
the careful bringing together of availible 
evidence, “The ‘embroideriea of the Greek 
women reflect the life of a lcisured and prosperous 
pocaple, in which the women kept much at home, 
Chorents of influence from Lialy asl from the 
Fast are to be seen; the native Grerk contnbu- 
tion i, U think, « stremg temdency to geonretrise 
designs and patterns, whatever may, have bern 
ther origin. Technical skill arising from 
abundant leisure ancl » strong seme of evlour 
deaign are leading marks of all this Greek and 
Turkish work, This catalogue of Mis. Cook's 
treasures docs much to rescue from oblivion this 
dctightful: reflection of later Greck bome Tift 
Everyone will delight in the fine plates: all are 
successful; some of the enloured ones are 


astonishingly brilliant. R. M.D. 


Pp. xx + 0g. 
Athens, 193). 

When it is stated that there ate no fewer than 
eighty-four contributors to this memorial volume 
to the fate Professor Lambros, it is obvious that 
any detailed triticiem of the articles eee is out 
of the question, Probably the most weful form 


of notice will be to indicate the scope of the — 


contributions m the heiefest possible manner. 
Mention mst, however, first be muude of the 
interesting sketch of Profesor Lambros and his 
wife given by way of preface by G. Giantramn. 
Bern at Corfu in 1851, Lambros came: onder 
the literary traditions of both Epeiros wnt the 
jioninn University, Bur his maim sturhics were 
pursucd at Athens and in Germany, Subse 
quenily he was appointed Professnr of History 
im the Univernty of Athers. His lite was, of 
course, primarily devoted! to historical research, 
the number of his. books and articles amounting, 
it id stated, to 47q; of thear there may be par 
ticularly mentioned his Aistory of Greece lin six 
volumes, the Catalogu: of the frresk MISS. on 
Mount, Athos, the Paolacofogrne amit Pelppornexace, 
atl the periodical Ness Fellenamnemon edited by 
him from 904 till his death in tgrg. But it i 
difficult to single out works when the field of 
learning was so vast. After hie death there 
remained & great most of wpubtished matenal, 
which wis arranged and coalogued by Prof. 
(Chatiikis, aud, thanks co the devotion of bis 
widow, tuch of this hag since been printed. 
Bin there was another side to Prof. Lambros's 
character. He was. a fluent speaker, | both. at 
Acatlenue and other functiom; he took an 
interes! in many spheres of public life and in 
the fortunes of the Greek nation as a whole. 
Henee i) woe thar be was appomted Prime 
Minister 44a period of great stress in 1416-77. 
This is not the place co enlarge upon this cpiowde 
in his wareer, but there is little doubt that the 
tragic expeticonees which followed it shortencd 
the Jife of this great scholar, 
‘To turn tothe individual wrtites = 
D, C. Hiesecma writes on Korais and his 
Dutch friends, giving information drawn fron 
Dutch sources us to the two ourstancing figures 
of Berard Kocun and Adtiasn Buort, E. 
Cavaroxac, on the attength of the inscription 
of Eriza, discusses again the position of Ptolemy 
oo Teimess, anc conciudes that he was a 
descendant of the Diadochus -Lysimachys, and 
that he was reimtated at ‘Velmesns by the 
Roman in ifg F. Déiten examines the 
groumils for rejecting the authenticity of feur 
chrysebulls of the Emperor John V. Palacoiogos, 
dated qe, and preserved in the monastery 
Zographmi on Athos. A.A, Vasitary dices 
the part played by Trebezdnd in the canrpaigns 
of Heroclius against the Persian: The Act 
Esto? oF Atos publishes, from MSS, at Athos, 
4 sermon attributed to Cyn! of Alexandria on 
“The Ascresicnt af the Lord." F, H. Mar. 
HTALL gives, from the papers of W. M. Leake, 
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four new versions of klephtic songs relating 
reapectively to Kitzia Andonis, Liakos, and Ali 
Pasha's campaigns against Soull. N. Lorca 
comiributed « note on the Companies of Greck 
merchants ii ‘Transylvania, pointing: out their 
impartance from the seventeenth century in 
trade bepween East ate West. E. GrEtaxp 
asks Whether the Byzantine knew of Beh. 
His reply is that ia) the eleventh century there 
waa, in the redone, something closely analogous 
to; though now idendcal with, the western fief, 
R, ML Dawsane relates from the sages the story 

of the Misit of King Sigurd the Pilgrim to Cur. 
stantineple about 1107. A.D. ResamopounLos 
argues that Demosthenes’ assertion that the 
Macedonians were barbarians is jostified as 
applying to Eastem Macedonia, A. Mivayinnt 
discusses the characterétice of popular poetry in 
Mani, and finds thai jt reflects the independent 
apirit of the country, G, ME&RCATI teats of an 
eighth-century palimpsesi in the Vatican, origin- 
hing from Bobhio and containing some $10 
vers af a Latin poem on the our Gospels, 
campesed by Juvencus about 3q0. Vi LAURENT 
gives the unpublished correspondence of George 
Babouscomites, a Profesorat Nicaca and teacher 
of the future Patriarch Jolin Bekkos. “The letters 
are preserved in on MS, at Vergor, and are of 
interest is apecimtm of private correspondence 
im the thirteenth century. The late A. M. 
Anpkeaner publishes letters exchanged between 
Baron Andreas Theotakis and King Otho in 
1849, relating to @ toudtacen by the bonmer of 
a play of Shakespeare. O. Scumset publishers 
ovelih-century Greek treatise dealing with 
methods of fixing chronological points, derived 
froma M5.in Florence. . J. Stazvoowsxt writes 
per, Creek mrt ¥E Whe period: a6 Garett ees 
the antique t the mediacval, emphasss: 
Iranian influences, 1D. P. PascHacas treats of 
the Cyclades in the period of the wars between 
the Turks and Venetians (1644-1669, and ifif,- 
1695), showing the hardships (o which they 
were exposed, particularly Andros, F. Basm- 
gen deals with the history of Karli-Eli, chicily 
from “Turkish sources. Karli-Elj is the country 
af Carko IL Freed, Despot of Arta (1490-1448), 
and It sulsequently became o Turkish Sanddjek. 
A. Romo 1 Loves writes on Ghancellor and 
Notaries in Catalan Greece, A. Gay Zale trace 
fram the archives of Zante the ancestors of Sp. 
Lambres.. 5, Etraem deseribes a ‘Byzantine 
embroidery at Oslo af the eleventh—twelfil, cen- 
turi¢s, representing Christ washing the disciples’ 
fect. Nino. Boma chacusecs and restores a 
Euthariatic hymn, ace ied by musical 
notation, canmiposed by Niphon, Abbor of 8, 
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Angelos Flores, probably in the thirteenth cen- 
wry. ‘The MS. is in the University Library of 
Mestina, and the monastery was probably under 
the jurisdiction of that city. Loreszo Tamno 
publishes another thirteenth-century musical 
MS. from the «ame library, and gives a erneral 
account of lia riches in melurgical MSS. A. von 
Premesstem discusses a seventeenth-century 
MS. in the Bodleian, containing apocryphal 
‘ sxyings’ of Greek philosophers, a compilation 
attributed (falsely) to Athanasius. OC. G. Lowe 
writes on the Rhadofinos, a Cretan tragedy by 
Joannes Andreas Troilos, printed at Vewice in 
1647; a unique (7) copy of which i in the 
Gennaileion at Athems N, 1, Grawsxopounos 
deals with the bishopric of Besaine in Thessaly, 
first mentioned in the eighth century. R. Varz 
Offers a note on a fragmentary. Florentine MS., 
first published by K.. Maller in 188o, relating 
to military tactics. He concludes that the com- 
piler drew on an older work, which incorporated 
nich from the pseudo-Mauricis. Diow A, 
ZagyntTuos discusses a) chrysobull of t2/9)4 
mentioned in the work of the seventeenth- 
century Dutch traveller 0, Dapper, confirming 
the grant of the island of Prokonnesos to George 
Marmora. P. Keerscumes explains the nome 
Byzantion 2 the arttlement.of By, a name of 
in, E. Kowsemaxn writes on the 
' Double Princinaie, starting with the co-regency 
of Agrippa in 18 #.c., and carried further by 
the adoption of Tiberius by Augustus in A.b. 4. 
E. Dano notes the parallelism berween the 
circum tarices under which the fortresses of 
(istra and Muchli (in Arcadia) were founded 
during the struggics of the Greeks and Franks 
mothe thirteenth century. ‘The information | 
to Muchli is drawn fron the Aragonese Cliron- 
bole, A.J) B. Wace discusses and illustrates an 
Epitaphies in the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
‘Eondon, dated 1307. M.. Lateiriek writes on. 
ihe British occupation of Cyprus in. 1878, with 
the aid of fresh diplomatic documents. He 
finds that Cyprus was in a dense a compensation 
far the cession of the Ionian islands, G. Koi 
autas deals with the chrysobulls of the Voivodes 
of Wallachia, and discusses the curious wae of "1 
om “hoteemy ao a tithe. PF. Sopmmontos writes on 
Kyriakos, a composer of hymns, wito lived some 
time after Romanos; he has nothing to do with 
(Kyriakos the anchorite, as Krumbacher sup- 
posed. G, Geao.a publishes seven medals con- 
nected with the Venetian administration of 
Crete, ranging from the thirteenth to the seven- 
teenth century, Tlie Gnest is that. of Fran- 
cero Morosini, who waa a real benefactor to 
the island. R. Guttanp gives the text of o 
jus—vo. LY. 
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of Nicolas Cabasilas on usury, Tt throws light 
on the distress at Salonica in the fourteenth 
century, and i» a appeal, addresied to Anne of 
Savoy, for the relief of debiors: IT. Sxtcanor 
reviews the foundation of the Bulgarian. Ortho- 
dex: Church; and traces the struggics between 
Rome and Gorstantinople in this matter, whith 
ended in 2 victory for the caster city in 870. 
F. Derxi replies to some critica of his text of 
Achmet's Book of Dreams. V. Grecu discusses 
sixcnew MSS, of the Guide to the Art of Paititing 
associate! with the name of Dicanysios of 
Phourna. Gv. Morayoux describes three MASS. 
of the Epitome of John Kinnamos in Rome and 
Naples, hitherto unknown, and gives & stem 
of the MSS. of this author, E. STerHanati 
discusecs the ne ei of Fate in the philosophic 
systern of Plethon, and explains his attitude as 
inffuencedl by the distress of the Byzantine 
Empire and the decay of religiogs belief in 
highercircies. V, Gatuumt writes on the gradual 
extension of the days assigned to the Feast of 
the Assumption, and points out that the monas- 

terica iad ‘a certain latitude in fixing such 
carioel: [. 1D. Sreeanceco contributes a stuity 
of some joon im JRowmanid in the sixteenth 
century, including two in his own possession 
which represent Christ on the Cros, WN. Vote 
debates the site of Justinia Prima, and identifies 
it with Skoplic. 1. CIERARTH writes on guce~ 
howe in Ancient Greece, pointing out the 
special urrangements at centres much as Delphi 
and Delos. M. Lasxams publishes wo letters 
of Moustoxvdis relating to his poriodical /in- 
lemme. C Lamwann-Haurt writes on the 
Teakoniam, and finds that the name Todanseg 
is developed host Aare. Sorma ANTONTIADCHY 
detects Modern Greek clements in the Alenad 
of Anna Comnena, which have crept mm m- 
voluntarily, (GHRMATHE Rowan discus the: 
term yéeeyne in the * Acta" of the Palacologi, 
and finds that the name of thig tax impesed on a 
certoin class of land may be connecied with a 
veal or mark. Pu. Kovkotiis asks whether 
the Byzantines had nightwatchmen; he gives 
evidence to show that such existed, and thar 
they were taken over by the Turks. Pino I 
CADAFALCH argues that Byzantine jofhicnces 
cam be traced in the retable: which fill the 
apses of Catalan churches of the fifteenth to 
sixteenth centuries. NrooLAL D'Otwnr traces 
the descent of the Catalan lords of Aegina from 
Anite Frederic, who died in 1340; ghia: fet ia 
supplemented ‘by an imecription in the island 
which mentions a Count Peter, N, Bawmscti 


publishes @ Cretan poem in popular Greek on 
T 
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*The Cat and the Mice’ from a sixteenth- 
century MS, tio the Vatican. M. Nouasot 
prints = bull of the Patriarch Constantine of 
Caretaminople, dated i892, confirming the 
privileges of the monastery of 5S. George of 
‘Bassae in Karpathos; it refers to older dom 
menis-of the seventeenth (Cyril Lowkaris) and 
enghtecnt| centurits. | G, on Jewrnasioy die 
cues the attribures of deacons in 
the Chiristian att “of the Middle Ager in. the 
East. “The incense-box develope mto-a temple 
like form, probably imecndeel to contain the 
sacred elemnenta, |. Masico-Tosnrnts writes on. 
Catalan poem oti the Fall of Constantinople, 
preserved in three texts, “Phe author reproaches 
the Pope and sae ruler for their failure to 
succour the city, antl appeals to them afew. 
5. G. Mencatr reprints the elegy of ANichacl 
Akeaminates om. the decadence of tho city of 
Athens, mang two new ALS, af Upsala and 
Faris respectively. 10, G. Ramrovroatous gives 
& ate an Strobiles in the Kibyrraio, (lene 
Bishop lezen writes on the development al 
Greek lileratic dress, the Metropolitan Aruen- 
acoras on §, Anenios of Corfu, placmg hs 
actnvity in the middle of the ninth. century, 
M: DL. Voteecak dincustes the plaice of Sp. 
Lambros in. Greek historical writing, lwyig 
gtren on his active patriot. G, Meoas cheals 
with twe MSS. af the Saerifine af Almatomn, cme 
of the scyenteenth century in the Biblioteca 
Moircians (written In Italian characters) and 
one of the eighteenth century im privare owner- 
shin: both these contam readings superior to 
those of the printed tests, and the Marcian 
Prescrves tho B. Cretan dislect. P. Sakon points 
oul that Bysantine rlicultural words have 
heen adapted in Jugeslav countries, probably 
through the inffuence of the tonaaterics. I. 
Katrreousas traces the pouusage of consents 
into =vPieran, AL Aurvizaros debates the exist- 
ence of dogmatic, as 0 to administrative, 
anom, and concludes that dogmatic cmon 
exit, but that the Greek Gomatitutiun does not 
rocoumise ther diztinetien, DD: Srvuaxde dis 
cues the meaning of difficuls words (including 
‘Setar and pxBigex) in passages from Th. 
Prodromus and the Chroatcle uf the Moret. F. 
Wotret write on the introduction of tlie 
dmmestic oock into Geeeetes it can be acen in: 
fignures of the Geanmictine period, ant irequenily 
appears on vasce Of the ancth CODILTYs k.. 
Dyvovewnons disuse: a MS, contauting a 
letter of Pythagorss to ‘Telauges on divination 
from names, Ff. Repiaod writes on some t 

graphical details relating ro the bartle of Salamis, 
A. Cuaven republishes funeral inaeripitions’ 
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reluting to a family at Edessa, E, Wricann 
deals with Byzantine silk-wraving, ond ia int= 
clined to confine it, in Greece praper, to Thebes: 
he attributes known specimens to: a Theban 
origin, and onmphasise the importance of the 
indiatry ay a link between East ant Wen. TD. 
Baran ditcuses the character of the Church- 
historias Fosebie, defending him against 
charges of Arianism and incomustency. G. 
Sommarou publishes @ Byzantine relief, perhaps 
of the thirteenth Gentury, iaserted inte the 
facade of the Patriarchate at Comtantinople ; 
it represents Christ as the Pantocrator, with 
foriginally) S. John the Bapusr and the Virgm 
on either side respectively: obove is ihe Archr- 
ange! Michac). 5S.. Kyaeaamoes oreprubl 
chirysctully from ihe monastery of the Prodromos 
near Serres, aid corrects the chronology. af 
Miklonch and Miller; the document date from 
tqoo wy 19§a.. G. Miter writes an the * tra- 
tlitie,” or conveyanre wf property, in che sixth 
eonlury, as set forth i the Papyrus of Ravenna. 
There waa a double procethire—pnivate on the 
partoet the donor or vendor, and public, with 
the intervention ef the authoritie.. KAmMaANToo 
ees an accuunt of the career of Lev Allatius, 
nizing his outstanding Position ms a scholar 
til = sixtecnth-seventeenth centuries, and show= 
ing his love for los native Chins, despite the 
fact that most of his life wus spent in Rome. 
A. Oetaxpoe illustrate: a fragment of u antall 
dteatite relief in the Museum of Chica [it is of 








the thirteenthfourteenth centuries, amd ormm-= 


ally represented the death of the Virgin, though 


‘only figures OF four Apostles mow remain, G. 


Kasco gives @ review of Minoan seal from 
Crete, and points out that they indieate the 
existence of » highly developed documentary 
mitem up to about tgoo nc. &. B. Kovoras. 
publishers 4 hitherto unknown letter of the 
Esnperor Romanos Diogenes, in twe 
thurtrenth-ceotury MSS. in the National Library. 
at Athem,. The letters embodied in an Act of 
Ihe Patriatchal Synod held in Now. topt, 
whereby au order of the Emperor to (he Metra- 


politan of Mokessos to elect a monk Symeonis 


to the bishopric of Parnuasot in Cappadocia is 
reyected. Romanos" letter is. written from) the 
camp at Relizend, west of Eoeroum, abvearied 
in the July ull r0bq, and the Synoiical rejection 

is subsequent to his depotition in Oct: 1071. 

A. Mywccorounos, like A. Oriandos, publishes: 
A fragment of a ateatite relief representing the 
death of the Virgin, Ip és fram # private col- 
lection in Batis, p probalily belongs to the twelfth 
century, om shows parte of S. Peter, another 
aposh: and of the Virgin. 1... Pourns writes a 
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note off the calligraplier Ioannis Doukas of 
Neocarsarra and his MS%., chiciiy from the 
monustery of the Prodrames near Serres; their 
dates range from 1994 to tyb6. M. Gaorow 
wives sane eupplemrutary notes an the life of 
Matthew, Metropolitan of Kyzikes from 1824 
to 16g1. G. OMARITAKS reproduce a scrica of 
telerence signs, drawn from three Bvzantine 
MSS. dated qo5, ro8q, and between i143 and 
1180 pespertively; they exhibit a remarkable 
variety. 


‘Both in quality ane! quantity the volume ia a 
worthy tribute to the memory af 3 great 
Modern Greek scliolar. F.-H. MM. 


Le Roman de Libistros et Rhodamne, Edited 
by J. A.. Lawmerr, née Vax vex Kore. 
Po. 545, Amsterdam: N, V, Nooni-Hal- 
Dcigyetts Cityevers-Maatschappiy, 1945: 

Thia splendidly produced edition of the 
Rottianee of Libistras and Riodamie is published 
under the auspices of the Koninklijke Akaclomic 
yan Welenschappen t¢ Amoterdam, The «t- 


standing feature of it is that for the first time it 


gives the texts of two of the four known manu- 
‘scripts of thr poem, viz. those of the Codex 
Sculigeranus of Leiden and the Codex Escuril- 
enis of Mactrid. Ris teat of te Gages Racatoy = 
ens is printed oppoiile to a portiim © 

Coches Napélitant and thar of the Codex 
‘Sealig The difficulties of presenting 2 
éingle text proved insuperable. Other features 
of this very conscientious edition are: [u) 4 
full analysis of the porm, the main theme of 
whieh it the conversion of the uniusceptible 
heart of Libistros to the love of the princess 
‘Rhodamne., The narrative is characterised by 
a wealth of allegory and adventure, including 
the uzun) fencures af a Castle of Love, the 
winning af a towne, & brief period of happiness 
for the lovers followed by a long period of 
‘separation and. miscry, and the introduction of 
magic m plenty. Interwoven is a secone serics 
“of adventures, experienced by the narrator of 
ihe story, Kiltobos.. Egypt bulky large mo the 
falc, (6) A penetrating study of details, which 
-ahows thay borrowings from Enstathios Mlalrem- 
balites, infiuencs of Byzantium anid the Tost, 
atu! some Frankish araits can be detected in the 
tomaner, (¢) A discussion of the date of the 
pocin and of the question. of the use of dialect, 
The conclusion ia that the romance was prol- 
ably composed in the fourteenth century, ancl 
dhad wo particular dialect can be traced. (d) A 
full study of the gramunatical forms appearing 
itt the four evdices. (¢) A valuahle glosary, 


Though inferior as a Lope to the later Bet- 
Huordrar ond Chrsantca, andl marred in point of 
unity by the secretions of PrN ATs, 
Lidiiras ond Riodame ia on intersting example’ 
of the Greek Romances of Chivalry produced 
utuler Frankish inflocnercs, amd we ‘are tuniler a 
debt of gratimmde to Madame Lambert for giving 
w duck an exhaustive edition of the poem. 


The Greek Anthology in Italy to the year 1800. 
By Jawes Horrox, (Cornel! Stedier py Eng- 
lish, Vol. XMTE.) Pp. x + 664, Comell 
University Press, tgg5. 29. | 

This iS an txtremecly detailed work of refcr- 

ence, which anty partially concerm this jownal, 
ca the bulk of it deal) with Latin or Italian 
tramiations of Greck epierame in the Anthology. 

The work appears 1 have bern done admirably, 

and will be a revelation tocmany of the extent 

ro which the Greek epigram permeated Italian 
himmanistic writing. The author promises to 
iaue commanion yolumes Dealing with the Gorek 

Anthology in France and England respectively. 

The whole ts likely to become a standard work 

of reference, weful mot merely to: thie. lover af 

the Greek Anthology, but also to the biblic- 
grapher.. 

The interesting introduction unaces the occur- 
rence of epigrams from the thology in other 
Greek books and in Laci literature; deals with 
the manuscripts, pointing out that all tle earliest 
edithens, frean. the «dtlie princeps of Lascaris tn 
i404 onwacds, reat on the Planudean collection, 
since the Palatine MS,, though discovered by 
Salmasius in 1606-7 and brought by Leo 
Allatins to Rome in i629, woi not completely 
published till the latter part of the enghteenth 
century; discusses the character of the epigram, 
and ahews how a few favourite cpigrams were 
translated by Italian writers again and ugein. 

The main body of the work is divided: into 
three .parts, dealing respectively with Larm 
writers of the Renaissance to about 1640, ver- 
cacalat writers of the sixteenth cory, and 
thr sevntecnth and eughtecnth centuries. "Chiese 
chapters cotilaii a wealth of biographical, 
bibliographical ond literary information, The 

' Reeister” which follows records im numerical 
onder those epigrams of the davkuloeta Palatina 
whith have been reproduced, translated, or 
imituted iby the ao acai ole the He 
ceding chapters, with. é references 
identification. “This is supplemented by a good 
general ineles. 

(Conmidering the mass of detail incorporated 
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in the book, errors scent comparatively few- 
The reviewer tas noted the following trifles :-— 
Apropes of the epigram attributed to Alessandra 
Scala in reply to one of Politian’s, Mr. Hutton 
observes (p. o28, o,.1) thatit follows that of 
Politiay in Del Lumgo’s edition (1867), but thar 
it was probably the work of her teacher Lascaris. 
Te may be pointed. out that these two epigram 
are. Placed in. the same order in Gryphius’ 
edifian of 1528, prefaced by the statement of 
Penobies Accisiolus dated Dec, 1405; fron this 
in Politian's own MS5., and that he attributed 
the epigram without! reserve to Alessandra’s own 
campcsition. Of course this does not prove that 
fasearis had no hand in it, but, in view of these 
facts, Mr. Hutton would probably wish to 
express himecH! somewhat differently- P. 7 and 
passa > Zonares shold surely be Zonaras; 
p gt, 2 and ebewherr, Papadopoulos- 
Kerumens should read P-Kerameus:: p. 268, 
Cottonius should be Cottuntus. 


'H Shwors. rv “AGnvey Ore Tay Lapaxnvdv. 
By Dewersmos Ge. Kusiroimostove Pp. 
rqa. Athem, 1955. Dr. 100, 

The historian of Turkish Athens publishes 
as the first instalment of his collected works this 
treatise, In which he-argues that the supposed 
Turkish atrocities, cammitted about 1450 and 
mentioned ina poem first published by Des- 
iounes at St. Petersburg in 1881, were really 
ihe work of Saracen pirates in 696, He finds 
confirmation of his theary im two Arabic in- 
scriptions discovered at Athem, and a niarhile 
dab on the Akropolis ornamented with Arab 
work of the tenth century; but the name 
Girlada, (oven by travellers wo the district round 
the ‘Tower of the Wiods, which ie fread als es 
the name of a similar jower at Seville, he now 
atiribuires to the Catalan period, not, as he 
previously itheought, to the Saracens. After 
reprinting the criticiams of other scholars om the 
poem, he gives his own views about its date 
antl athership; be thinks that its author was 
neither an Athenian oor @ comtemporary. 
This Saracen capture of Athens is supported by 
the eminent Byzantinologist, Profesor Soterou, 
The volume is illustrated by six photographs of 
the mumuscipt of the poem. W. ML 


‘loropla tay dmognpavTiny petobwv THis 
Kopivfianty craplGes (ifigh-1825-1099). 
By Dem. L. Zoorarnos. Pp. gi6. Athens; 
National Press, 1935- 

The historian of the currant, Greece's chief 


ENS Ui, 240. 


in. tfe5-5, and concludes with « 
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methods of drying It from the firs! mention of 
he process in i6g7 and of artificial means: of 
dering it independent of the weather in 
‘25. Most of the volume i highly technical, 
bot the fit chapter cewitains interesting ex- 
amples of popular porma about the currant. 
The grower promises ‘six lambs-and fix sacks 
of raising” to the Virgin, *if ne rain falls’; if 
August were dry, that wat the month for 
marriages; if it were wet, the weddings were 
postponed; if that month were so favourable 
that ahiploads of currants were exported, then 
the honeymoon might be spent as far away as 
in Venice, A Venetian couplet declares that 
‘the currant has the strength of the Doge, gives 
lif and death, makes the old woman young." 
Every evening the peasants danced alter having 
picked the currants, and during the Venetian 
rule over the Tonian Islands sang hymns to the 
'Black-eyed " one, as they called (he currant, 
telling her that “ without thee Christ is not bor 
for the English ‘ani allusion to this ingredient 
of our Christmas plum-pudding. No wonder 
that ‘the Morea sent a crown of gold from 
Venice io sturdy August,’ W, MM. 
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KMéertes toO Mops MeAetr loropixn cro wees 
myyts Pychivn t7i5-1B20. By Grannes 
Biacnoorasses. Pp. go2, Athens: *Poly- 
bintechnikes,” 1995. 120 dr, | 

"The learned compiler of the Historical Anthology 
has devoted many years to the collection and 
study. of the materials for this iconoclastic work, 
which secks to put in their truce light the - 

*Klephts of the More." His conclusion is thai 

‘from the Turkish reconquest of the Morea 

from the Venetians m 714 dewn. to the msur- 

rection of Orloff in 1769 we find no trace of 

Klephts.in the Morra” He cites as evidence of 

lis theory the munuscript notes of Regas Pala- 

mides ond the books of Finlay and Leake, He 
deals im his secoml part with the * warlike 
history of the Morea from 1769 to 1B8a0," shews 
that the Klephts played 4 small part during the 
time when the Albaniana were ravaging the 
peninsula, as proved by the almost complicte 

lack of Klephtic ballads between 1770 and 1779, 

describes the general dewrruction of the Kiephts 

| ; a= lst of the 

French occupation and the early years of the 

British Protectorate. The third part is devoted 

10.4 critical examimition of the Kiephtic ballads 

of the Morea, among which he detects patriotic 

the genuine sangs, Special attention is paid to 
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the - of batlads about Kolokotrones; the 
typical * ‘Klephi and Warrior.” “Thus Klephtic 
ballads must be cautiqusly used as historic 
sources ancl aa eviclence for the real customs of 
the period Which they are aupposetl to depict, 
for in some cases thie authors have transferred 
to their heroes the usages of a later time. An 
Appendix contains a reprint from an obscure 
periodical of a life of Zacharias, unpublished 
accounts of the ‘siege of Ali Pharmakes and 
Kolokoirones by Veli Pasha in 1$08, and of 
the death of old Deligiannes mm 1916, and the 
pact of brotherhood signed by Andreas “aires 
and other Moreote chiels in 1816—not the last 
time that a Zaimes has urged union upon lis 
caumtrymies. THere are long translations from 
the works of British travellers, and the attinide 
of the author droughout is Amicus Plate, mages 
antict reriits, “The book is written in the vulgar 
language, and was published at the expense of its 
most distinguished exponent, the late Alexander 
Palles of Liverpool. Ww. M. 


Taarney eee THs ‘Envavioou (1815-1864). 
"Exfoars B'. Revised and corrected hy 
the authar with a preface by. TH. MAKBES 
and a biogeaphy of A, M. Hidromenos by 
KR. PALattasos. Pp. 153. Corth, 1935 oar. 

Originally published in 1889, this careful 
monograph by the late Corfiote historian, 

Hidromends, who died in 1917, haa now gone 

into a second edition, like his. Short History of 

Corfi. The new preface admits that there were 

fonians opposed to union, preferring seam 

under the British Protectorate, and that the 

British administration of the Ionian Tstanels 

was better than that of Greeee, “The biography 

is by one who knew the author intimately and 
confirms thé impressians of his friend, the 
present reviewer. The text contains additions 
found in the author's paper, and is issued by 
the Society for the Promotion of Septinwlar 
Studies. W. M. 


Portrait of Ianthe, being a study of Jane 
Dighy Lady Ellenborough. By E. M. 
Onviz. Pp. 352. London: Jonathan Cape, 
1g95. Lax, Gd. 

At last we have a full-length * portrait’ of 
Lady Ellenborough, the lady whose matromemial 
and extra-matrimonial adventures scantlalioed 
Orhbonian Athens, whom About described os 
“Janthe’ amd about whom Kumpourogious 
and Demetrakopoulos have written a short 
apcount and a novel, The part ofthe blography 
with Count Spyra Theotokes, a tember of the 


great Corfiote family, to which the recent 
Minister of Agriculture belongs, their Hift at 

the family seat of Dukades, in Athens, core 
‘Tenet, where Buthon met her in tfgi, the 
tragic death of their son, Leonidas, at Bagni 
di‘ Locca, and her fiecson with Hadjipetros, the 
picturesque governor of Lamia, till she left 
him and Greece for a Beduin chief and Syria. 
The auther’s judement of ler is lenient, though 
her marriages were more numerow than those 
of a film-star, ‘Phe book is iuetrated. bry three 
portraits of the heroine, one of Theetoke: and 
one of their son, with a pibetegraph by Miss 
Peacock of her. atill existing house at Athens, 
The beok shews much careful research, but 
unfortumately nearly all ihe Greek names are 
misspelt; ‘"Thessalonian frontier (p: 127) 
should be Thessallan, an ihe execution of 
‘ibe Six" ministers, not “diplomats, is wrongly 


dated (p. 327)- W. MM. 

‘Aveuvfoms 18of—192n. By Leowtna: I. 
Parsasxevoroutos, Vol. TE. Pp. 387. 
Athens: “PE yrsou," 1935. QF, 100. 


The second volume’ of thee important 
memoirs begins at Kavalla at the end of October 
1018 and contains o detalled account of the 
author's action as commander-in-chief of the 
Greek army from November 3/a1 of that year 
to his resignation exactly two years later. It 
embraces the Greek expeclition to South Russia, 
the failure of the Grerk attempt to occupy 
Korytsa immediately after ite evanuation by the 
French, the Greck occupation of Soyrna, of 
which the author was a native, the early and 
muicceestul operations in Asia Minor against 
the Kemalists, the campaign in Eastern Thrace, 
the triumphal entry of King Alexander inte 
Adtianople, and the defeat of Venizelos at the 
November election. of 1yZ0, followed by the 
suther’s immediate nu. “There ane 
also a long quotation from & manuscript descrip- 
tion. of Otbo's historic visit to Smyrna in 1693, 
and a report by Cal. Zaphririou on the Greek 
occupation -of that.city in 1919, exonerating the 
Greck troops fren the charge of disturbances on 
the day of landing, On the other hand, the 
volume accuses the Italian High Commissioner 
of encouraging the Turks, whose opposition te 
the Greek eccupalion it conders to have been 


finelon was not confined. ty the Greeks-ared the 
Allie, of whom the Brituh alone cordially 
supported them, The Greek commander-in- 


' i FHS. liv, 42. 





Venizelis also he had an Incident, when the 
Premier visited Smyrna, and be comments that 
» Venizelos never understood men: that wat hw 


defect,’ and that his friends injured his 
work, He thinks that Venizelos should have 
George IT as suecestor to Alexander in 

19a0: but Venizelos thought thar George was 
unpopular with the army. However, Venizelos’ 
telegram to ihe author, announcing his defeat 
at the election, afterurging * the army to remain 
faithful to ita duty and support the new Govern- 
ment, recommended the offer of the thrane to 
George TT as the beat sohition. The mathar 
comtiders that, if Greece had joined the Allis 
earlier, the Dardanelles would have been taker, 
and Constaitine have entered Constantinople at 
the head of the Allied forces. Hut, anyhow, 
‘the participation of Greece shortened the War 
by at least ¢ix monihs.” The narrative could 
scarcely be free [ram patriotic bins, but the 
moril—the riced of unity—applics to all periods 
of Greek history, while in. modern times every 
Greek revolution from 1843 onward has been the 
work of the army, Several other important 
pergonages of contemporary Grecee figure in 
these pages—Pangalos, the future dictator, who 
was the author's efheient chief of staff, and 
Gonatas, whos collaboration he praises. ‘The 
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martyred. Metropolitan; Chrysostom, iz also 
prominent. The volume is a valuable addition 
to modem Greek history, but js marred by many 
Misprints ancl teh stee ee 


Ol Guve; tip Awkexevdoov. By 3. 1G. Znevos. 
Pigs I. Pp. 997- Athens, 1994, 

Dr. Zervos, the leader of the Dodekanesi 
caoreiioont at Athens, who bas already published 
large lustrated volumes om Rhodes and her 
eleven sister-inlands, occupied since 1g¢2 by the 
Tialians, offered a prize for the best patriotic 
poem on the Dodekauese, coupled with the 
prommie: fo mrect the poet's bust “as soon wo 
circumstances shal] permit” on one af the 
islanch, as he has erected thas of Manthos of 
Patmos at Athens. Of the 120 pocwis:sent in 
amswer to this appeal Go are published in this 
volume, good, bad, and indifferent bemng printed 
alike. ‘This rather unoctitinal methed) jncresses 
the bulk and detracts from the walue of the 
volume, which is patriotic rather than poetic, 
the theme of every poem being the desire: for 
union with Greece. A long introduction ts 
furnished with a French tramlation, and the 
volume is profusely illustrated with 49 pictures 
of six islands, chiefly Patmoa,; Kalyrmos, and 
Kos, including two plates of coins and ‘the 
statue of Aippokrate, erected by the author at 
Athete. W. M. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Eg spt Exploration Srciety, 
200 Lucton Road, 
Londen oy iN WW I it 


There ¢xisted at Armant till the year 186; 
an extremely interesting terple built by Cleo 
patra the Great in honour of the birth of her son 
Cacsarion, This was completely demolished 
between the years 1867 and 1865 and the 
materials were taken and ueelsin the construc- 
tion ef's sugar factory; but, prior to that cate, 
it Hod been visited and described by many 
travellers, and fortunarcly a number of draw- 
ings, plans ond photographs of it were takem by 
them. We are engaged upon a reconstruction 
of this temrple for publication and we should be 
very grateful for any help which your teaders 
Tay be able to give ue to make this as complete 


a pestthis Any information about ompublished 
descriptions, plans, drawings or photographs of 
this terople, or about out-of-the-way 
descriptions of it, would be of the wreatest valli. 

A large somber of travellers toured. this part 
of Egypt in the eighteenth and nineteenth ocn- 
turies, when the diary habit was strong, the 
vancard of draughtsmanahip high, and towards 
the end of the temple's existence photography 
was just becoming popular. We believe that: 
there may well remain important records im. 
private collections which would be of great 
assutance in making some restitution for the 
vandalism of the last century, 


Rover Monn, 
Ouven H. Mveee 
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| gf & Gpin. Cambridge, Mass. Jn Progress. 
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Bix abin, pp. vui+ 158. Leipsic. 1994- 
Ehrenberg (V.) Ost und West- | 
gi x Shin, pp.x-+ 235. Prague: 1935- 
Creek. 
Cohen (R.) La Gréce et |'Hellénisation du monde antique. 
FE x 5h.in. pp. xlv +657. Paris. 1994. 
Lavell (C. F.) A biography of the Greek people. 
| S} » shin. pp. xii + 297. 1954. 
Beloch (K. J.) Griechische Geschichte. Vol. iv. Die e@ritchische 
Weltherrschaft. Part 2. | 
8) x 52 in.. pp. xx + joo. Berlin. 1927. 
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wa is — Bh i in, pp. ti -+ x Paris. 1933- 
Cox (G. W.) The Greeks and the Persians: ochs ‘af anc t,] 
6} x atin. pp. xx} err. 1885, 
Mackenzie (C.) Marathon and Salamis. : 
at in PP. ‘fig. 1954. 


i * 
Sotiriadis (G,) L’expéditian de Marathon ¢ (apres une récenie 
| critique. io XX 71n.. pp. 2g. Satanic, 1044. 
Jevons (F.B.) ‘Che development of the Athenian democracy. 
: 7 ™ 4) in. pp. 38. 
Cox (G. W.) The Athenian Bre ai [Epocks of ane, hist 


Of x Sw Br VE =p pen Lee ee 
Meritt (B, D.) and West (A. B.) henmian 
Bc. tb x &in. opp. aecnie Ani AgbOE ie : 
Wileken (U.) Zur oligarchischen Revolutian in Athen yom. Jahre 
qttv, Chr. [Preuss. Sitz.-ber. 1995, iii.) 
ia; x 7iim. pp. go, Berlin. 1g5: 
Benecke (H.) Dic ai nie der Aitoler. 
8] x Gin. a8. porate 1944. 
Westlake (H. D.) Thessaly in in fourth cen | 


=r, Mii - ~ gail 
Cloché (P.) La | litique PLS i Fp Agia he Any a a8 av sat 
esus-Chirist. Paris. 
Curtels (A. M,) Rise of the Mascdoninn ke LM Ang [Epochs ota anc, 
hist. | 6} x 4)in. pp. xvi+ 016. 188 


MonilgHano (A.) Filippo il Bspecannd, 
gi x bin. pp xvi-+ 210, Florence, 1934.. 
Scheliha Jr _ von.) Dion: die Platonische Staatagrimdung in 
izilien. 
»% 5f in, Vii fob. Leipsie, 193, 
Chicago Studies in Gren’ avileetion. BS 7 oe 
ig. The Onental origin of Hellenistic Kimeship. By CG. W, 
McEwan. 
Wolles (C. B.) Royal correspondence in the Hellenistic paride 
10% Fin. pp.c-+ 403, New Haven, ga. 


Cracco-Roman Egypt. 


Otio (W.) separa Rescitie der Zeit dea 6, Pinlemaers. [Bayer. 
6] 
tit & Gin. - 149- Munich. 1934. 
Rell (Th,) Beitrige zur Kenntnis des € Fewerbes Li hellenistlachen 
Aegypten, (Photostatic copy.) 
7*.4fin. pp.2ty, Borna, Leipsic, 191%, 
Woesz (F. von) Das Ped lwesen Acpyptens in ‘der Ptolemaerzeit 
und dir da solace sp 
By x p- xii 283, Munich. 1929, 
Bernoker (E.) Die Sa Ieeih taharkeit im Sheet Recht 
Acgyptens,. [Minch Beitr.:z, Pap, Eas 22.] 


Bg x 5} in. Pp) Vii 195. Munich. rO35. 

Rumen, 
Lindsay J.) The Romans, a* in. aR, 
Thne (W.) Early Rome pret of at his] PP. 9 1935 


6} « 44 in. xX +267. 1 8G8, 
Scullard (H. By A history. of ost Ronson world rat 753 to 
146 B.C. cj) x in, av 
Pals (E.) Storia di Roma. dal!’ ats regis sing wiles viteoehe eu 
Tarante ¢ Pirro. 


io} » Flin, pp. xii +- 436. Turn. 1934. 
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Pais (E.) Storia di Rema durante le guerre puniche. 2 vais. 
) doh « 4} in. pp. x+ 692. Turin, 1935. 
Smith (R: B.) Rome and Carthage. [Epochs of anc. hist.) 
| 7 x 4$in. pp. xvi+ 257. 1886. 
Marsh (F. B.) A history of the Sys y world from 140 to 90 B.c, 
| ox 54 in: pp. si 427. 955. 
Beesly (A. H.) The Gracchi, Marius and athe. [Epochs of anc, 
| hist.| 64 x 4) m. pp- a1 205. 1884. 
Merivale (C,) ‘The Roman Triumvirates. [Epocl of anc. hist.] 
| Gj) x qd in, pp. xii + 228. 1885, 
Richards (G. C.) Cicero. 8} x §f in. pp.*% + 208. 1935, 
Momigiiano (A.} Ricerche sull’ organizzazione della Giudea sotto 
i} dominio Romany (63 a. C70 dC), [Scuola di 





Pisa, annali, a, 
| | yok x Thin. pp-8g. Bologna. 195 
Cambridge Ancient History. Vol. «x. The Augustan Em ‘ rc, 





g.c.-A.0,. 70, dd. S, A, Cook, F. BE. Adcock, M. P. 
Charlesworth. : 
a) x 6) in pp. xxxii + 1058, Cambridge, 1934. 
f¢. Another copy. 
Volume of Plates, iv. Prepared by ©. T. .Seltman, 
gi x 6h in. pp. xiv +211. Cambridge. (934. 
/¢. Another copy, 
Lietzmann (D. HL) Zeitrechnung der rémischen Kaiserzeit, des 
Mittelalters und der Neuzeit fur die Jahre 12000 nach 





Christus. 6} x atin. pp. 127. Berk. 193q- 
Capes (W. W.) Roman history: the early empire. [Epochs of 
ane, hist.] 6} x re in. pp. xiv + 290. 1i8y. 
aceri (E.) Tiberio, successore di Augusto. 





| Ox ZI. pp. xi 335 Milan. 1994. 
Baisdon (J, P.V.D.) ‘The Emperor Gaius (Caligula). 
: f Ff gin pp, xix + 24g- Oxford: 1934. 
Graindor (P.) Athénes sous Hadrien. 
10} X Ft im. pp. ix + gih. Cairo, 1954- 
Capes (W. W.) The Roman empire ef the second century. 
(Epochs of ane, nel | | 
ee 6) x 4fin. pp. xi 216, 1876, 
Pighi (G, B.) La dichiarazione Crsarea di Giuliano, [Aevum, 
vit.| qi x 6jin. pp.94. Milan. 10% 
Bersanetti (G. M.) Massimino il Trace ¢ lo rete. stradale dell’ 
impero. [iil Congress. d. Stud, Rom. | 
| | 6} x 6) in. pp. 5: Bologna. 1034. 
Rersanetti (G. M.) Nota su Odenate “corrector totius Orientis * 
e sulla sua morte. [Riv, Indo-greco-ital. xvii. 
io x 6)in. pp. 8; Naples. 1953. 
Zilliacus (H.) Pit Kampf der Weltsprachen tm ostromischen 
Re ch. | 
ol x 6) in. pp: 236: Helsingfors. 1935: 
Palangue (J.-R.) Saint Ambrowe et. ‘empire Toman. 
1 % bin. pp. xvi-- 399 Paris. 1953- 


Byzantine. 


‘Vasiliev (A. A.) Byzutnce ct jes Arabes. [Corpus Bruxellense 


 Historiae Byzantiac. | 
|. La dynastic d'Amorim, 820-867. French edn. by H. 
Grégoire and M. Canard. | - 
IIL: Die Ostgrenze des byzantinischen Reiches von gO3-lo7r. 
By E, Homgmann, g} = Shin. Brussels. 1095- 





iy 
“a | de i rin (R. Hi.) A, history of the Anglo-Saxcrs. “ vols. 
10x 6hin. pp. xxvii-+ 748, Oxford. 1945. 
MODERN GREEK 
Mittal oer 











| ‘pp: 42 ” Athens. 1934. 

Lambert (J..A.) Le Roman de Lit heewes et Rhodanme, 

iO, % Fin. pp. 545. Ammterdans. 1935: 
Ffistorical, 

Argenti (P. P.) Ed. The expedition of the Florentines 10 Chins 
(1599) described in contemporary diplomatic reports 
and military dispatches. 

9x Fin. pp. xl + 226. FOR4. 


Airuchakis (A.) "H Bevrroxparoupivy “Avarodd (Kpiry mad “Exrroameos). 
10% 7 in. pp.xv+ 290, Athens, ager 
Idromenos (A, ML) Wodrrne) "loropla ths "Errronyioou [1 Ali= 
at oe pp. £52. Cort: £935. 
Viachogiannis (G,)  KAdgres 10d Mop 
Ox 7 in. pp. 302. Athens. 1935- 
Greek Church, 
Papadopoulos (Ch.) Oi} Nespéprupes. 
7’ 5im pp. 82. Athens. Pe 
—— Al txxAnoes DAcBievod Koworavnivermdiieas nal EdirePlow . 
Aaiow trpos ee ed " 
Ue - pp. 90. Athens. 1994. 
— "0 Aaplone-Tphocys Atovuging 6°, 4 Oikderogos. 
oh x fi ‘pp. [39]. Janina. 1994. 
Linguistic. 
Chatzeioannis (K. P.) Biftroypapie +7, xempieii¢ Acoypegins Kel 
4% Opin. pp. 38. Lenkosia. 1949. 
Modern Greek (Fete, 


Mateedes (G.) 'H xateypnens tis SptoSdfow wlorrece tri taiv Fendi pas, 


ot in. % Leukosia, | 
Michael (A.) Té view wnetens ey ip Proytd, 233: 


BL x 5) tm. pp. & Leukosia. ft 

6 (Ch. Th.)- Ta a ier geepay @Tecnoy tal Coen 
GvrTpéonw, shin. pp.12. Leukosia, 1995. 

—— Nero 'Agpotity 





"8 x 5hin. pp.g2. Leukosta. 1994. 
Modern Greek {prose}, 
Alltherses (G.)  Té mpd@Anue-rod Kafaen. 


7 *% ft ine pp. 72. Alexandria. 1994. 
Paraskevopoulos (L, 1) ‘Avauvioes. 1896-1920. i. aie 


gl x 6] in. pp. iv ++ q4a. Athens. 1999. 
TOPOGRAPHY, EXCAVATION, ETC. 
Eartern, 
Mallowan (M. E. L.) and Rose (J. C.) Prehistoric Assyria. “The 


Excavations at Tall Arpachiyah, 1933. [Traq, i] 
bt) 7bin.. pp. xv + 178." Oxford. 1995. 


1g 


The Excavation: at. Preliminary report of the 
“fifth, season of work October tagt—March 1992. Ed. 
M, T. Rastovtzeff: 

108. * 7 inl. PP: sviil- 922. New Haven. 1994. 


1) xoiefin. pp. 156. Princeton. 193¢4- 
[Arabia Petraea) Aus der sig ea “a 
i, Reiserberichte. By F. Frank. 
iv. Ramische Kastelle und Strassen.. Inschriften und Fels- 
ilies eat oe By A. Pee 
in. -pp. £68: = t9qq4-35. 
Bittel Joey Packer ean ae in iicnadian. (Eeain 
ta} x Bin, pp,vi-t Istanbul. +934: 
Juethner (J,), Knoll (F.), Paisch MK.) an "aa obeds (H.) or- 
lanfiger Bericht aber ¢ine archaalogische Expedition 
nach Byeinanen 
tah xe 7} in. _ pp. 52. Prague. 1903. 
Swoboda (H.), Kell (J.) and Knoll (F) Senkmaler aus Lyka- 
onien, Pamphylien and Tsaurien. 
tat x 10in, pp. 147. Brinn. 1935. 


Miletus, £¢. T. Wiegand. 
vol. 3 fiv) Das Islamische Milet. By K. Witlzinger, P. 
Wittek, ead] eS Sarre. eels aid Lewwal 
| 127. | and Leipaic, 1995. 
t Handel von. Milet. as om 
| 4% Gin. pp.68. Hamburg. 1995: 
Priene, Screoe (M.) Die Ruinen von Pricne. 
oh x Ob in. pp. E15: Berlin and Lei tat 
Troy. Veuray (Gx.) La question oi site de Troie. rant lass: 





iif. qh» 6 in. pp. az. Brussels. 1994- 
Telands. 
Peers (C.) A report on the present position of the Ancient Monu- 


ments of Cyprus. 
| 6h x gin. pp. 19. Nicosia. 1934. 
Cyprus, The Swedish Cyprus Expedition. Finds and results of 
the excavations in Cyprus 1927-3!-__ vol. i. Text and 
Plate. By E. Gjersiad, J. Lindros, E. Spoqvist and A. 


Weatholm. 
, rif x p. i+ Sif: Stockholm, 1034. 
Taylor (Mrs. du Plat.) A sta ride to Nicosia. 


Bi x 5} in. pp. 18. Nicosia. 





Knossos. Evang (518 Agruve} “The Palace of Minos:at Ki mossos. 
Val. iv. In two parts, 
to x Fh in. UxXERV + xVi-+- 1OKB. 1995. 
Malla. Cuarounmer [F.) at CARBONNEAUX (J.) Fouilles 
executes it Mallia, Premier rapport (1922-24). 
11x gin. pp.6o, Paris. 1928. 
Tyllssos. Hazzmaxis [J.). bea villas minoennes de Tylissos. 
if x qin. pp xvi+ ta, Park 1934. 
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Délos. Exploration archenlogique de Delis. 
I. (Coanplément). Nouvelles recherches sur la salle hypostyle. 
By R. Vallois and G, Poulsen - 
if rin, pp. 54- Paris. tot4. 
ix, Bespin dey revétements prints a sujets religieux. By 





4 = 2f in, vill + 224. Paris: 1ozh, 
xvit. Les vases BS le is style non mitlien. By Ch. 
Dugas. 


ray > 11} in. p. #28. Paris, 195. 
Malta, Mayr {A.) Newe vorgeschi peschichniche Funde aul Risita. 
(Deutsch. Gesellsch, f. Anthrop., 51 Jabrg. | 
of x Bin. pp. 7- Braunschweig. igeo. 


(irre, 
Greeee [no tithe page]. , 
oo 15 in, pp. ii+ to, 6 plates. Penryn. [xp] 
Extract from preliminary note:— 

’ The stene: of greatest interest in Graccmm hetory, and the men 
whe side them imemarahle have been grouped together in the 
annexed piates.” 

Views finted in water colour: borders depicting ancient file in rf. 
yaeo atylet from Dr. Th. Hodgkin's library. 


Bon (A,) and Chapouthler (F.) Retour en Greer 
10% Bin. s10;plates. Paris. 1994. 


Calydon, Dviave (£.), oe (F.j and Ratomaros [K.) Das 
Heroon von Kaly | 
Lod x a Pp. 143 143. Copenhagen. 1934. 
Corfu, Orv IF.) Korfu onc al ‘Narcts 
of 5f im PP: 29, tirzburg. 1934- 
Delphi, Fonilles de Deiphes executées par ordre du gouverne- 
ment francais er publiées sous Ia direction de Th. 
Homalle avee le concours des directeurs de TEcale 
d'Athenes. | | 
ig =X tain. Paris. From tgo2, fn Progress. 
Tome Il. Topographic et Architecture. 


L& SANCTUAIRE D'APOLLON, 
Relevés et restaurahoens. By A. Tournaire. 
La Hr du Temple. By M: F. Courby. Text = 
ares. 
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Le’ Trésor des Athéniens. By J Rahat “Ten pelt ged plage, 
PPp- vet 941, 'G34. 


Le Sancrearme o'Arimixa Pronara. 
Fase. i. Les temples de tof, By RD rel. Les deux 
tresors. By G.Daux. Textand plates. 
pp. W+41s.. 1925. 
Fasc. ‘ij. aes iar By J. Charbonneaux, Text. and 


iv + 96, 1924. 
Fasc, it. Tapogranbie du dirmctisiiee | By R, ae 
in Pp. 154- §o26, 
Tome TTL Epigraphie. 
Fasc, |. niptions de [entrée du sanctuaire au Tresor 
des Athéniens, By E. Bourguet. 
Pp. Vi 488. 3Gro--26. 


17. 
Fase, il. salt pig du Tresor des) Athéniens. oe (, 


s¥ -- QO] 1G 
Fasc, 11 Lewcriptioon ‘dpi : dimuitet fe Peds the 156 as sa 
sg waun bases de Gélon. By rs eis 8) 
* 


Fasc. iv. Monuments des Mess¢niens, de Paule-Emile et de 
Prusias, By G. Colin. re 
p. vi; 176+ 19 plates. 1922-50, 
Fas,. v, Les counptes du iv* dite. By E: Beuneuees 
pp- 957 -+.0 plates. 1992. 
‘Tome [V, Monuments figures. Sculpture, 
Fuse, i, Art primitif. Art archatque du Peloponnese et 
des Iles. By oe op. 65. 1909. 
Fase. ii. Les Frésors toni ues icard and P. de 
la Coste Messeliere “ pti + 16 1ga8. 
Fasc ili, Sculptures des Temples, By P. de la Coste- 
Messelitre pp. 85. 1991. 
Sculptures grecques de Delphes, Album of plates with 
introduction. by C Ch. Picard and P. de la Coste- 
Meselifre. — pp. 49 + 87 plates. 1909-27. 
Tome V. Monuments figures. Petits “pas terres-Cuites, 
anitiqarites diverses. By P Rarer “0 
vin + 224-4 27 plates, goo. 
Megara. Hane. (E.) Megarsche Studien. ; 
og) x 6}in. pp.226. Lund. 
Orchomenos. Kuwze {E.) Orchomenos ii, Die a ccamit aie 
frihen Bronzezsit. cr, Abh. NF. 8.] 
11} X% Gin. pp- ood el plates. dani igg4. 


Dell (J.) Das Erechtheion in Athen. 
un] x 7f in. pp. 32. Brinn, 1994, 


Valmin a) th préliminaire de l'expédition en: Messénie, 
Bull. de Lani, 1933-34-1 

| | x G)in. pp. 16. Lund. 1994. 
Mycenae, Kan (GS: Die chigraber vou Mykenai. Text 


x. of in ; 73 plates. Manich. | 1930. 
Nauplia. oat RAT i Napoli dj Romania, 
[ Ant, rh eae lital.) di Atene, xi, xiv.| 
ta» Bhin. pp. ‘66. Bergamo: 1934: 


Italy. 
Guida d'ttalia: del Tourme Club: Italiano. Attraverso "Italia, vi. 
Toscana, parte 1. 
tik * Bf in. pp. 254 Milan. 1935. 
Guida pratica di liuoghi di soggiorno ¢ dicu rit 5 d'Italia. Parte ii. 
Le staziont Alpine. Vol..ii. Le staziont della Venema 
Tridentina,. del Gaers e della ee 
* dar teak p. 224. Miian. 1985; 
urrini es = Bi Biogas det J Weenies Parte 
= 4. Wol. i. Preistora, Sshyrienia 
ia Haliana, I Paese © (Geolovia). 
of x 7} im. pp, Ixxv + 469g, Rome. 193% 
Faure (G.) Le visage de Pitalie. 
12} x ob in. pp. 384. Rome, 1934- 


fa 
Gregorovins ) Geschichte der Stadt Rom im Mittelalter. 8 
in. x fav. per vol.). Stutegare.. 
‘a x 5}in. pp. x + bgb (av. pe prhncaeshs 


Egger (H.) Romische Veraten vol. i. =e | 
| x 1B] in. sae 5%. Vienna, 1952. 
Huelsen (C.) Dales di" Joma. nel medi 
io} % 72 In. sppe ces G40. or fidence; 1Ou7: 
Loewy (ey heen intorno fine ‘Copiolina, (Studi: Etrus- 


(io x Fh In. pp. qo. Florence. t99q. 


Albingannum, Laumoaiia (N,} Per Varclieologia di Albin- 

| gaunum. gi x Ob In, pp: tog, Ingaunia, 1994. 
Topografia storica dell’ Ingaunia nell’ antichita. 

x ore in. pp. th. ene: 1933.. 

Aquileia, ZANDONATI [ 5) ake distruzione di Aquileja. | 

p. (6, Gorzia, ré6o. 

Atella, oi ee (Vi de) Riserohe a eotiche é coitiche sulla origine, 

le viernde, ¢ la rovina di Atella, antica citts delta 









Campania, 
phe 54 in, thor ae pe 1840, 
Bury (J. 8.) Review of Freeman's ‘ (Henna 
thena, 1892] S3coin. Sb tae, 


Ragusa, Dujcev (1.) Avvisi di Ragusa. [Orient.. christ. anal. 
jo!-] o) = Ghin. pp. xvii 205. Rome. 1935. : 
 hfnee, 
Hurd (H, P.) The Sunt of Pome Carthage. 
BaF * 6} in. pp. ms + 65. Williamsport, Pa, Ay 
Youssouf Kamal, Queliues éclairces¢ments ¢pars sur mes * Monu- 
menta cartographica Africae et Aegypti.’ 
12x ohin. pp.ar7. Leiden.  rog5. 


Central Europe, 


Déchelette J.) Manue! d’archéologic prehistorique, celtique ct 
gallo-romaine. vi. Archéologie gallo-romaine. By A, 
Gremer. 2 vols, 


g% Slain. pp. regs. Paris: sya 
fd, Another copy. : sin 


Smith (J.-E. Valentin-) Fouilles dans ta yall¢e du Formans (Ain) 
en £862, Documents pour servir A Phistoire de ls 
campagne de Jules César contre les Helveétes. 

| g] x Of in. pp. vil 649. Lyon. «1888. 

West (L, C,) Roman Gaul: the objects of trade, 

Bk > shin. pp. xi= 191, Oxford. (995. 


Norden (E.) Alt:Germanien. 
o) x 6} im. pp. xi++s25. Leipsic and Berlin, 
Albiola, afore (G. W.). Albiobohi. (Wetnoschiagmpes teed 
af of pp. 25. Amsterdam, 1935. 
Bonn, Mise eer [ates Fichte, 1927, 1020, 1930/91, 1932, 1933. 
Bonner Jahrb, 193, 195-39). 
io} x jin. Bonn, ete, rqai-s4, 


mm 
Neuwied. Dosxow (W.) Rémische Alterthimer in und om 
Neuwied am Rhein: 


_ PLE Br oo + 168. Berlin. 1826, 
Wuerttemberg. Bie K Kelton in Warttemberg, 
riomn.<gern soicing Forsch, 


ee of in. pp.728. Berlin. 1934- 


Kursinszky (V,} Aquincum: a eee i ak Punde. 
& x 54 in. . 1994. 
Grabar (A.) L’Evlise de Boiana. pe en erie F ear 
io} x of im = at x + fH. Sofia. 
Rachénoy (A.) Eglises de Méseinria [Mon. de Mart en pulgarie 
ii, j2] x pp. is +-tio. Sofia: 1992 
Filow |B, D.) Die Grabhis dnckropale bei Davai 3 in Siidinal- 
paricn, ti, % Sfin. pp. vil+ 242. Sofia. 1994. 
Roumania, Notice sur le p Senet de la Roumanie, (Expos. 
uniy, de Paris, 1867.) 
11x 7tin. pp 86. Paris, 1868. 
Panaiteseu (E.) Momenti della civilthe sarah nella Meza, 
(Stud. rom. nel Mondo, li. 
og) < 6) im. pp. 28. Bologna. 1995. 
nissan, Beranr (RK, cause) Vindonisa: Lager und ¥ Ficus, 
[Rom,-germ. Forsch. 10. 3 iia 
12) + gbin, pp. vii-- 105. Berlin and Letpsic. 
BL fe 





Roman Britain. 
Haverfield (F.) 9 Phe crate ty of Roman Brituin 4th 





edition. ~ ibin. pp.gt. Oxtord.. 1927. 
G.) and Taylor (M. V.) Roman Britain in. 1943. 
[i DRS. xxiv, 2] it’ 7hin. pp-26. 1994. 


y (G. M.) Along the Roman rads. 
‘+ pF in. PH alls Tan, | Fy55- 

Passmore (A. D.) The earthen-tall top Sts of 

Gi x 5 in. pp. 7- Swindon. road: 


Carisbrooke. Srickzrsete (W.) Carishrooke, Isic of Wight: The 
‘bog N LOW. 186 
xpi ins J ewpart, 12650. 

Rochford. Swale W om rhe archacoloay of Rochford Hundred 


and S. TE | 
5pm. bP: 59- Southend-on-Sea. 1955. 
Sarum. Sosa Pox “. Qld Sarum. — 
8) 5fin. pp. 20. 1934. 


ANTIQUITIES 
Dezel and Politeal (Greek), 


Erdmann (W.) Die Ehe mm alten Gricchenland. [M(uch, Beitr. 
z. Pap.-forsch. 20, | 
&} x Gin. pp, xi + 420. Munich. 1954. 
Careopino (8.) L’ostracieme athenien. | 
gq 5h in bisehgs +257, Paris. 1995. 
riffith (G. T.) The Mercenaries © Hellenberie worlil. 
HL x Shim. pp, = + g4o Cambridge... 1935: 
Zancan (P,} I monarcato ellenistico net suo clement: federativi. 
16 K Ff im. pp. vill 149. Padua. 1934. 





Tegal and Politwal (Roman). 
Rudolph (H.) lige sa Staat im romischen Italien, 
< 6hin, pp. vill + 257. Leipaic. 39 5 
Westrup a W,) Trnvodastion to early Roman Law, i” Joint 


and family property, 
ily 7iin. pp. tge. Copenhagen and London, 


1954 
Monier (R.) | Manuel élémentaire de droit romain. i. 
OX 52 in. pp. vii+ 657. Paris. 1035. 
Schulz (F.)  Prinzipien des Foriinhen Rechts. | 
gx Gin. pp. xi+ 188. Munich. 1934. 
Zanean (L,) Ager publicus : ricerche ei storia ¢ di divitto, 
OX Tim. pp. vii+ 11g. Padua. 1935 
Maschi (C. A.) Disertianes:| icerche intorno alla divisibilina del 
consortium nel diritio romano antics, 
16% 6)in, pp. vit 459, Milan, 1935, 
Ehrhardt ( A.) airs writ im romuschen Forazuls roxess. 
7 in. pp. vi 4- 205. Munich. 1994. 
Bruhl (H. Lévy-) Gaeletes problemes du tres ancien droit romain. 
q > 5fin. pp.185. Paris. 10 
Mellor (A.) Se at 7 nique: ar va Po iro ue 
romaine. . : 
Foertsch (B.) Die politische Ralls bes ad i f,) ‘dee Syetibac 
Republik. Ey areuease Stud. 2. Altertumswiss. ci 
go) x 6fin. pp. 126: Stuttgart. 1995. 
Niceolini |G.) 1 fasti de tribuni della plebe, 
bX 7 in. ppsxiv + 589. Milan. 1934. 
Volkmann (H.) Zur Rechtsprechung im Paneipat des Augustus: 
nid ini Bejtrage. oY ra h, Beitr. z: Pap.-forsch. 
1] 8b x 5fin. pp, “iit +227.. Munich. 1995. 
Pelham (H.) The imperial domains and the colonate. 
Hx 5 in. pp 18g, 
Gago (J.) Les jeux séculaires. de 204 ap. [.-G. et la dynastz des 
Séveres. [Mclanges d’arch. et d'hist, Li,] 


io Fin. pp. 46. Paris. 1994. 
Palanqgue (J.-R). Essai sur la Lreicetiare” Hii pretoire Phi ae 
empire. 






io X 62in. pp. avit t44. Paris. 19g. 
Miscellaneous Antiguittes. 
Tozer (H. F,) Sy oe of: scent cat and ed. with add. 


notes by A 
74 & 54 Ut. sae xxi + 3 ae raga. 
Neugebauer 0.) Vorkesungen jiber d. ant et i 


Wissenscliy, i. Vecefeciiiehe 3 “yates 
Biober (M.) ee 
Deane (J.B) The Roman ee cig is ace 
Britlanu (G. 1) La distribution de J'or eet leataitens Ai eat 
de la division de Vermpire romain, [Istros, i,| 


ro} x FE in, oh, #B , 
Davies (0,) Roman ee in Prop cal ee ae 
im pp xu ag. Oxford. i999. 
Hawes (A, B,) = Ap jo ago. (Sketches af lifein the Roman 


9 fin. pp. vii+ 185, New York, 1994. 


PF 
RELIGION AND MYTHOLOGY 
Harrison (J. £.) The religion of saa Greece, 
*% gh in. pp. 6 razt. 
Kern (0,) Dic Religion der Griechen, 447 Die Hochblate bis 
Party AAT a ere Jahrhunderts. 
- x v+ 419.. Berlin. 1935: 
Brady (T. A.) Che ciontion tie the Exyptian by Mi mrecks, 
390-30 B.C. gad Missouri Stud 


to} x pp. aa. Colneabia. 1035. 
Robert (€.) a | Sead aus alter unel eu eit. 
6 in. pp. 205. Berlin. 1886. 


Dioscurl. Crapoutmen ({F.) Les Dioscures au_service d'une 
dftese, 10% 6)in, pp. yill-+- 381. Pars 1995. 

Mater Matuta, Hacsexsrapr (M.) Mater Matuta. [Frankt- 

Stud. 2. Relig: vii.| 

gt x oki in, pp. 6. int ri a/Main. 1034. 


Orpheus. Kavecer (A. 5} 
allie, tO3dqe 
—— Gurnne (W. E.G.) Sopa ana Creek religion: 


i a 
Nospen (E,) Orpheus oe ee ee trent Site ber. 


LO3d, <xil.] 


apt ies orphicac. 








ha is ie -bo. Berlin. 1994. 
FurTwarnoLer (A.) O Pikes. Programm, 
50.) 10} * 8] im. PP: it. Berlin. 18go. 


Massonneau (E.) La magie dans lantiquité romaine, 
16x 6Ghin. pp. vit 267. Paris. tg34. 
Sauter (F.) Der dice Kuiserkult bei? Martial unc Statius. 
<Gbin. pp. 178, Stuttgart. 1994- 


Herrmann (L.) Du Galen au Palatin. 
int. Brussels. 1994. 


son (W. D,) The FA | ihiveht in in Soiland [Aberdeen 


Uiiv. Stud. iii.] 
tox Zein. pp. 120, Aberdeen. 1935- 





Roes (A.) Het RRO RD Ariseh? 
8x 5hin. pp. vi-+ 8t. Haarlem. 1994. 


ART 
Architecture. 


Statham (MH. H.) Ashore critical ‘history of architecture. 2nd ed. 
< 5} in. pp. xiv + 563. 1427. 
Deman (E. B. van) The building of the Roman aqueducts. 

12% gin. pp. x1 + 440. Washington. £934. 
reer er Les formes anciennes du chapiteau corinthien 
yrit, en Palestine et en Arabie, [Syria, xiv.] 

1) & Qin. pp 34 4+ it lates. Paris: 1933+ 
Ebersolt (J,) Monuments d/arctitecture byzantine. 
1g x loin, pp. vi+ 247- Paris. 1034 
Forbes (R, J.) Notes on the history of ancient roads and their 





TR i 
toh & PP: xii 182. Amsterdam. 1994- 
[Forbes (R. J. i] the. — at bitumen from the earliest times up 


to the nineteenth century A.D. 
qi x 63-in, pp. 63. [r934-] 
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Scud gulnere, 
Wace (A. J.B.) An approach to Greek sculpture. 
7) > 4hin. pp.5e.. Cambridge. 1935. 
Sauerlandt (M.) Griechische Bildwerke. Revised el, 
tol < Fh in. pp. vir Bo plates. ‘Letpsic.- 1994. 
Buschor (E.) Altamische Standbildér, i. To54. ; 
122» obin. pp. t42, figs. 1-145. Berl. 
ji Progress, 
twaengler (A.) Emme argivische Bronze. [Winkcimann, Pro- 


grattim, 50] 
oh’ Bin, p 2 Berlin. 1Bao, 
Scheuer (A.) = Falschung der ludovisischen nehne. 
41x fin. pp.2t. Tephiz-Schonau. 1994. 
Wolters (P.) Polvk ets Doryphoros, 
taf x afin, pp. 25. Munich, 

Scheuer (A.) Der yerkonnte Orestes. 

| 117» Shin. pp. 6. Teptitz-Schonau, roo. 
Berlin Museums, Fihver duren das Pergamonnmscom, | 

von Massow. 








7a in. pp. 144. Berlin. 1092. 
Rizzo (G. EB.) Thiasos: basorelien greci di soggetto dionisiaco. 


4101. pp. 5b). Rome. 1994. 
Rizzo (G. E.) La base di yates (Sorrento, fnseo correale di 
Terranova). 


| kx 8jin: pp. 108. Naples. 1993. 
Hinks (R. P.) Greek aad oman portralt-sculptur. 


Bx shin. pp vii . 1035. 
it -Anather copy, a A NR 
Paribeni (R.) aber? nel? arte ant a rs xia 

+ fin, pp..4o plates. Man. 1954 
Boehringer (R.) Platon. il aime une ips ike. 
tof * B) in. pp. 324-92 plates. Breslan 1935. 
Other Aris, 
Burr (D.) ‘Terra-cottas from Myrina im the Museum of Fine Arts, 


tit OF in pp.v+ 86. Vienna. 1944. 
Societe royale a ae Monuments de 





d’Egypte préco-romaine. Vol. fuse. 2. Terrecotte 
fignrate greche ¢ greco-egizte del iNtiget di Alessandria, 
By E. Breccia. 
14) 20} in. pp. 72; 122 pl, mo, 1934. 
Corpus vasorum antiquorum. Italix, fasc: x. Rodi, fisc. it. By 
G. Jacop, if x o4 in, Pp, 25 Kaine. tyF4. 


Berlin Staie Museums, Fiihrer durch das ntiioacioes it. Vasen. 
Von KOA. iets vera 
Bx pp.i224. Berlin. 10932: 
Ure (P. WN.) Aryhballoi and Sgarees: from Rhitsona in Bocotua. 


It Fhin, xii+ 107. Cambridge. 1 
Revelstoke collection, Sale cereale: ancient Greek we 


property of Lord a SG 


Filow [B, 24! Lrs miniatures de |’ Beli ales du bbe = 
Londres. [Mon. de l'art cn Bu 
isi x olin p ot pga Suh i 
—— Lee miniatures de ta bron = k 58-8 A bs ~" 
thetic du Vatican e Vat. selecti, xviii] 


14% aires pi. By Sofia. 1qe7. 
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Piister (R.) Textiles de Paloryre. 
if X gin. pp,.76- Paris, 1934. 


Adune. 


syer (H:) Aulos und Kithara in der griechischen Musik 
ble qum Ausgang der klassischen Zeit. 
x 57 in, pp 7 jo. Emsdetten. 1q3t. 
Douizaris. (P.)} La rythmique dans la poesie et la musique des 
grees anciens. [I - d. et. gr. sake 


oy x 6 
Monumenta musicae byzantinae. Pahite ioeg, of ow. “W. Tillyae, arty 
and FE. Wellesz. 1.) SR cx Virido- 
henensis Theol, Grace, 1B, 
ba} % ob in. pp 66+ 325 plates. Sopenliogen 


i 
Subsicia.. ae 
[. 1, Handbook of the middle Byzantine musical notation. 
By H. J. W. eta | 
104 * 7} En. i i 1935, 
1-2. La notation ‘kphanétique. Pa ar C. Hoe ie 
rol x 7p im, pp. 162. Copenh gen, 1935- 









LATER ART 


Archeologia cristiana, Ani del ni congreso internazionale, 
Ravenna, 25-39 Settembre 1992. 
to; x 7h in. PP vi + 428. Rome. 1954. 
Rice (D. Talbot) pyaar e Art. 
} x Bhi in, pp. sili + 255. Osiord. 1995, 


COLNS 
Sylloge nummorum graecorum. ji, The Lloyd Collection. Parts 
ili, iv. Velia to Eryx. 
md fin, pp. 32. 1934) 
Miine (J. G.) Notes on the Aberdeen University collection. 
Assure. Chron. xiv. Gl < shin. pp. 6. 1954. 
ss .) De la valeur MOMMALeS TOMAINES. 
| 8 x jin. pp. 65. Pars. (479, 
Gren (E.) (Ger Monzfund von Vi appre | 
‘ot x Sin, p, Gi. Uppsala. r994- 





INSCRIPTIONS 


Inseripilones Graecae. Voi. iX: Editio minor. Part 1, Msc. i, 

Inseriptiones. Actoline. Fa..G. Klaffenbach. 

iy x io} int. pp. Iyi-t 128. Berlin. tgg2. 

Inseriptiones graeeas Siciliac ¢t infimaec [taliar ad jus pertinentes. 

Edd. V. Araneae and A. Olivicri. 

qi =< bin. pp. xii + 289. Milan. (925. 
Orphica, Lamellac aureae orphicae, Ed: A, Olivieri. 

7} x 5 in pp. 28. Bonn. 1915, 





Attica, etc Ztesanre (E.) Neue Verftuchungstafelb aus Aika, 
Boiotien une Robots Ait sei - rl xxxini.] 
oF 1954. 
Epidaurus. Maas (P.) Epidauri es ihren! (Schr. cL. Komigs- 
berg. Gesells, Geisteswias. be] 
10% hin. pp. 96, Halle. 1935. 
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Fahan Mura. Macatsren (R.A. S.) The inscriptions on the 
slab at Fahan Mura, Co. Donegal. [J. Soc. Ant- 
Treland, 1929.] 

= 10.6} in. pp. 10. Dublin. raze. 
Reonmsox (D. ML) Inscriptions fromOlynthus, to94. 
[ Trans. Am. Phil. Ass, Ixy. 





om PES 1054 
Smyrna.. Herzoa (R.) Ein Asklepi ‘os Seminet OP Arteides von 


Smytna. [Preuss. Sitz.-ber, rog4, xxiii.] 
10} « 7} in. PP: 20. Berlin. 1934. 


Barrow (R: H.) A re of Latin i inscriptions. | 
2 pp. vi or. Oxford. 19354, 
wena at git are Yai Regio X.: Fase. 2. Parentium.. fe. 


sae xxiv to7. Rome. 1934. 

Shanganagh, Pu ae ef CG) lassical inscriptions at “Ti+ 
Banagh Castle, Co, Dublin. [Proce R. trish Acad. 
XXXVIL | 107: x 7} im: pp. 33. Dublin. 1925. © 

Soueida, ODuwaxsn (M.) Le Musée de Soucida Inscriptions ‘et 
monumerits figures. [Miss. arch, au Diebe! Drtrze.] 


11x gin. pp. 5. Paris. 1934. 


Danielsson (0, A.) Etruskische Inschriften in handschrifilicher 
Veberilieferung. 


Q} ~ Gin. pp. viii By, Uppsala, 1928, 
PAPYRI 
Papynl. Bibliography: Graeco-Roman Egypt, 1930-91, T9gI1—32, 
1992-35. $ parts. [JELA. xvii, xix,-xx,] 


7 ll x tf an, rp aR per part. 1932-34. 
Sigala (A.) bain yi la : 
: vill + 327: Salonica. r1oz4. 


Prelsigke (F.) Bisehtureatis der atest en Papy Cena 
aut Arcyplen. 2 vols, (val, 2 by F. Bilahe 
io x Gf in. pp. 47. (av, Sool, Berlin ; 
idelberg. 1922-35. 
Otto (W.) and Wenger (L.) Edd. Papyri aed Altertumswissen- 
schaft. i Nab Beitr. #. Pap.-lorech. tg, 
~ Ain. pp. xli-++ 476. Munich. 16 
Papirl greci « latini. vol. xi. i Jf sala 
iti} ® Bin, pp. s+ 178, Florence. 
Papyri, Select. fi. Official documents, With Engl, hart by 
“A. 5. Hunt and C. C. Edgar. [oats Cibaes, Lib] 


| b} = 43 in. « SEXVIL-+- fod. 
Berlin Museums, Areyptische Urkur aus den stuaifie hen 


Museen 2u Ale Griechisthe Urkunden v, 9. Der 
Goomon tes [dios Logos. Part 2. Der Kommentar. 
By Woldemar Wie Uskull-Gyllenband. 
tod % Fin. 1:6, Berl 
Wileken (U,) Wrkunden der iol ainy [Aeltere Funda). O84: 
ii. Papyri act fu). 
St .% ly im pp.iv—+ 8g, -Berlin: 1995. 
Westermann (W. L.) x Oh Hasenoerhl (E. §.) Zero Papyri. i 
ry hin, pp: = ti iow Yor a4 
Clessen. aa landanac, Fa 7: Gnechische Veiwaltunge: 
haen, ice Carschidie, 
ia x fi pp. 90, Berlin and Leipsic. 1944. 


Bell (H. Dies ane i (T. i ~i e of an unknown. Gospel 
ther carly istian papyri. 
10} x Tf in. pp.x+ 63, 1935 
Ostraca. 
Michigan, Awonrsex (L.) Greek ostraca in the University of 
Michigan collection, Parti. Texts. 
ri x» 8 in. be. xx -+2q2. Ann-Arbor. 1935: 


Brooklyn. Prtiaux ([(C.) Les ears re de lu collection 
Gharles-Edwin Wilkour au ¢ de Brookl 
go} x 6} in, pp. i125. New York. 1935- 


Manuscripts. 
Coptica, I. Homilies coptes de la Vaticane. i. By H. de Vis. 
qt“ 6in. pp.220. Copenhagen. 1922. 


tans og Catalogus codicum astrologorum graccorum, Vol. 
XI. ii, Codices Hispanienses, Part il Codices Scori- 


alenses, Matritenses, Carsaraugustani. #¢. ©. OQ. 


Zuretts. 
RP. vii ++ 217. Brussels. 1934-. 
Rand (EB. K. and Jones hs = tudies In the Script of Tours, ii. 
earliest book of Tours. 
is x IM in. pp. xvii+ 136. Cambridge, Mass. 
1934. 
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TWENTY-FIRST LIST OF 
ACCESSIONS TO THE CATALOGUE OF SLIDES 
VIEWS, EXCAVATIONS, ETC.. 


The East. 
Dura-Europes, Mrthracum: relief of Mithrat m niche. 
. = anviller relief with Palnyrene irae 
- i fresco of Onthanes [ PY. 
= * 4 Slithrae baci 
aa: tert, rorording petoratan,. 
Khorsabad, gateway : winged tal and winged gers. 
Assos From the ee. 
46 Che harbour 


Bruséa, the city anal Aft. Olvmpus from the citadel. 
yy = the Green AGosyuc. 
ai courtyard. 
a Weahil Yarbel 


Cnidves, the iatitend from the peninails, 
Halicarnassun, conte of arm m Bidnim coathe. 


Pergamon, eiew of the town from atropoliz. 


. Constantinople, Kacick. Ayasofia: cniranoc ti Courtyard. 


Cyprus. 
Skutch map ahewing ¢cliesical anc later sites. 


HL 
Sein Trinl: collection af status, ad Foul (Metide, 1x4, pl 25). 


Hadrinnic sarcopl 
dann Ayer che wrong 


ae Pec pti Hp) 1B ‘Paphos 
Salansta, oe, ayes aa ilate Hoi colurnite in foreground). 


" Hadrianic | forum from: W, Py. 
* Marble forum," togy. 
Yount | from 5... 
a palace peristyle, with megaron behind (Antiie,- 1094, ps azt, figs), 


Chios, _e festival, 
Cnosaus, view showing 2 Minoan Viaduct and corayanecral (Evam, Palves, iv, fig. 927). 


eet ofN. qnirance pasage, rocomiituted (Evans, Palace, iv, fi, pe 
entrance: bone of consecration, 


a Phrantaio: trees in bloom. 


Bhodes, the harbwur. 


» Streetofthe Kaights: Papal arms between those of England and France: 
; thermal station (near Carmirua), ry 


: Thara, lava cliffs with town above. 


aa Che telly pcg po hiallida. 
» beets comity a 
Greece. 
Athons, the Acropolis frum i. 
ai 


Partlienon, lniieeior = restoration by Thierch (Falke hen und Rom, ps ¥ 
ey wiow ewer Massie looking Z. tvara Atackinnc = "S Ae 


6 Malea, fitmed! over ihe Cape, 


Olympus, ag Perera M ! 
‘Olynthus, a bathroom. eee a ae 


Pairaeus : reatore:! view, ihewing long walla reaching vo Athen. 


a; 


Ger Perachora, the temple and cove from NW. 
thy ae the atoa from §. See 
ve from. alive cli t. fi. 
co149 ” young hep poe ape J 
Gr crcuvation eon. 
4 qt Rhamnua, ihe temples WwW. 
C6501 Styx, the besa re at the source. 
rt. the theatre: caves from FP. 


Map of Rome, Roma Qumlrata. 
ary ii Septimentiium. 
ve " tirae of Servius 
7 ue oy nt 


4 : ieee ‘and Claudian age. 


NY oF WE Cok jem ei wate Servi 
principal Hes clascal and i 
1476 View acres Rome from 5. Pietro di Montorio. 
4496 ‘The Capitol: ‘view looking W. over the Aurelian bronze. 
T view over buildings since demolished for the Trajan market. 
io The Palatine: Domus Aures, es roe hall from above. 
Arch of Constantine, wilh 1 mene (shewing scale). 
Forum of Trajan: caliumn market hi Hidings: 
Argentina site: view of the tesmpica & 
Mausoleum of Harlrian ; acrial view after rn Ft WOK. 
ts St. Peter's, the piazza and part of the weiss serial view. 
Piarza di 5, Pietro, seen from. the 
| The Te of Verta,. the Tiber end the ineula Tiberias. 
Tomb of Cecilia Metella and Campagna. 





Italy. 
e805 Matapontum. "Tavole Paladine: N. row from 5.5, 
cbc" _ fram E. 
rats Ravenna, Ss: Apollinare in ita * Classe: interior. 
6194 = he cathedral: exterior. 
Core ah the c eathsral bapritery: iiterior. 
1 3 " tomb of Galla Placidia; meecrioz. 
pede ». Se Vitale: the apse. 
cory Li aa ee 
crab ia ha the gallery. 
cbr79 hi 1 af 
C61 capi 


_ 2 " a capital, ~ 
Bj995 Vesuvius, view of crater in artion, Leys4. 
G6rqt Palermo, Mowreale: the claisters. | 
Reman Empire 
Byio4 El Djem, the amphitheatre: exterior. 
37108 interior, waulied corridor 
Tebssea, lae temple. 
Biot Timgad, the triumphal arch: general view from E. 
By ta - ‘ .» «= Hho cast ince, 
By109 SE 
Pa Athy, : the theatre. from $.W. 
hag; Danube roaul of Trajan shewig commenoranve tablet. 
Gha24 Rochdale, Roman read near. 


ORIENTAL ANTIQUITIES. 


c6i6h Amathus, silver bow! from: detail of design (7/2. 1933) pl 3) 


toiyv Khafaje, stone plaque: festival ecomes. 
(6257 Mari, statictic of a from? with Semitic Alskadian incr, 


coi67 Bas Shamra, on nae piate: 
aay 5 ah early Petsian jug 
torb5. Tell Asmar - Sumenan cull ciate. 

06169 oF. alabasier satuette Siete S707 8.:,}. 
MINOAN ANTIQU 


243 Amphora ith * sctopocs ere suneul y 1 LaNt, 02a ee Palace, iv, fig. 290). 
Of244 a papyris anc lily design Y Ewauss » Paleer, A (Es st ted 
Bise5 tear of clouble axes ok and rosettes (Evans, Palace, iv, fig. 2954), 








of 
Gicay Fresco sid charging il and alive tree (Evans, Palace, iv, fg. 8). 


Caze Capone 

Me : Sime statantin of Hara'e atte (aon Pater, pp 
06247 Goddess holding inake: linettone siatuetic (Evans, Palace, iv, a oh 

, Ring oie onaio davies tor's workshop (1 Evans, Palace, iv, 
06249 Ring of Minos, inmaglio design (Evans, Palact, iv, ig. 917). 
6157 grave mask (Schliemann, lUfpceue amd Treg, 1878, p- sic) Nex gar), 
66:64 <Anthropomorphic vee. Vedra, KRoumania. 
ART. 


c6:71 Prote-lonic capital frem Megidds. cx, 940 2c, 
cbous pilaster from ‘Tamas, 


w168 * Early Apollo.’ Met. Maur. N,V. (FHS. 19531 Br *)t obser 


ey Athena Parthrnos staturctte, . 4 views. Belgrarle iat aciet ink Ane., p» 94)- 
apy thes Head from Vou. Stackholm stntihe. 41933; pl. 29 
cools te Potarnia, Cyprus. Cyp 


Gary re ela bronze from. Perechora, Gth cent. 

C6515. Nike 

66gt7 Aphrodite aud Eros: bronze mirror handle from Perochora, 6th cent. 
Giga I feracles, bronze statuctte from Perachora. ca. 400 B.C. 

6258 Bocotia. Benaki Mux, Athens. 

3800 Athena with owl Bronze statuette. Elgin Coll, BM. 


05008 Septimus Severus: head of bronze atatoe. (Cyprus: Alu 


Coa25 Terracotta temple model, Giheent.. Porachora. 
* per sake nee terracotta from. Perachora. “Ribodian. 2 Views 
ry? Yerracctem male heal, lair 6th cent, (Agora excavations, 1094)_ 


C6110 Boerstian or Cycladic vases from Vulci (Montelius, Giz, eine aie, TN, pl. 260, 5, 6), 
Ceri Fr Lol oricutalising crater from tater serial we 
Bagoo 6 Hall-maulds of terra mgillata bowls, ‘Colchener 





8,487 Rome, domue Aurea: tease of een 


| Bavenn lira Sin Olas “the Good Sheps 





"s 
rE Asie, 
‘palace: the Virgin, 
he cuba bapiery= Bape of Christ 
3 i imery = : of (th 
: op be SS. Peter ent Paul. 
Poa a Tints of Calla Placiitia = two aaints, vase and doves, 
1 By - St. Lawrence. 
o1b0 | = Vitale: Christ ot: globe: 
coraz i. - Melchisedek. 
chills ik Tt ar naa 
irk, “ - eodlurs 
CONS. 


Byqol Constantine, AK Solidus found at Chtia. Obv. 
P4772 Zeus Stratiog representations on coins (7755, rob, p66, Fig, a), 





an ete ene ee BiAt. (TES. 
wir bee iri hig iain P21, 
Cieho ee ioe 


Water<loch of Kirsibies (Dich, Antihe Terdnit 
Bia §=Roman ink-boties found ar Corinth. 
e,969 The Promethew at Delphi, 1030. 
C3974 fa | 7. K.ratce, 
o74 of alk fi Bia. 


Krone , 
05975. ‘Travelling clock from Forbach (Diels, Anfike pagel 1833. 
ie 
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SETS OF SLIDES. 


Tue main collection of some ro,ooo Lantern slides canbe drawn an in my qn 
on wall, for lecturmem crn prscrrel any brooch ! 
| at to come in persan to the | ibrary, and choos the 





is vo satiine 


evi, lange 


of clasiral archacolocy. For th 


fromthe ietumes: there sevengesl a subject order. 





peta of slices, | 


Lete ae texts, will be found weful to theae lecturers 


But the | 
who have not fatilliies for chpoe. their own dlides. The ides of these sete originated 1 


apeytinr roderaking the 

at solu 

they are most familiar to o 
Sultable handbooks d 

lecturers in advance of ee (iodeieve 


neal aiid ere. 


af the pene are alsa accorded those who have been: 
the not easy tark of pefling a plam tale on the subjects with which 


with the be different eubjects can also be lent (rom the library to 


LIST OF SETS. 


oar Prehellenic Age (clasiified liss of slides 


Earl ay Matte N: 5, Cllogst 
fei ce 





‘been so arranged that it can be g 
stg lcs oy he comin ofall Th 
idiey bearing even tuntbers, 
A Survey of earl k Coins: 7 slides 
Some Colne comes (P, Cet 
Some Coins of Sit (G (G. F. Hill). 
gee Greek Athistica fE. Ny Gar- 


rt) 

esteta k the expedition of tarot ant 
Xenophen's Anabasis (annotated lint of 
slidea only, by A, W. and B. I. Lawrence). 

Alzsander the reat (Ll). G- }. 

The Travels of St. Paul (no text), 

iad rea pe ear hp he Te Sheppard); 

aneeh. Life, Greek annotated of alicies 
on 

Saese Ancient Handicrafts: (annotated 
‘fist of slides, A. W. Lawrence ond W. T- 
Purdon), 


vi Byzantine Civilisation : 


B. Bury}. 


Greek Scenery (classified fist of slides 


The Greek Church (classified jist of slides 
epider Greek Country Life (clamified 
jist of alides only}. 


Life in the Roman World (H. H. Sr aaay, 
ent Life, Raman (annotated list of slides 
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